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\ letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
wAn from A. C. Lindsay, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Litthe Wolf) River Lumber Co., 
Manawa, Wis., dated March 11, reads as _fol- 
lows : 

“In this morning's mail we received from the 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
\ssociation a copy of the front page of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN dated Feb. 21, 1931 
telling about the “Baby of the Month Club.’ 





It’s a Fact That— 


March, 1931, is going to be a lucky month 
for Manawa babies. To the first boy or girl 
born in March, 1931, in the village of 
Manawa or town of Little Wolf we will give 
500 Ibs. of coal. Any kind selected by the 
parents. 


Will it be a boy or a girl? It makes no 
difference. The new arrival will receive a 
welcome in the form of the above gift. The 
birth must be reported with the following 
information: Day born, hour and minute, 
physician's name, full name of father and 
mother, and baby's name if possible. 


We'll Help Keep Baby Warm and if Dad 
needs more coal he will find that we sell 
only the best coal at a reasonable price. Or 
if he intends to do any building he should 
know that this is the best place to buy 
building material. 


LITTLE WOLF RIVER LUMBER CO. | 
“The writer has been a reader of your pub- 
lication ever since ‘Tige was a pup,’ and has cap- 
italized on the suggestion therein set forth. 
“That issue of your paper reached us on Feb. 
21, and on Feb. 26, which was the first publica- 
tion day of our local newspaper, we made an 
offer of 300 pounds of coal to the first child 
horn in March, as per copy of the ‘ad’ enclosed. 
“The local paper reached its readers Friday 
noon, Feb. 27, and on March 4, exactly five days 








Babies Again? Yes—and How! luc 
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later, we were notified that a son had been born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bauernfeind, and our 
‘ad’ of that week carried the announcement, as 
per copy herewith. 

‘The quick result of advertising is also shown 
in an editorial appearing in the same local paper. 
| This editorial is reprinted on page 38 of this is- 
sue. epi FOR. | 

“Living in a small community it was impossi- 
ble for us to co-operate with other firms in the 





It’s a Fact That— 


Born during the warmest March in over 48 
years as reported by weather statisticians, 
Roger Clarence Bauernfeind, who arrived at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bauern- 
feind on March 4, 1931, at 8:00 A. M. and 
weighing 9 pounds, will continue to be kept 
warm and happy. He was the first baby to 
be born in the town of Little Wolf or village 
of Manawa in the month of March, and is 
entitled to the 500 lbs. of coal, as adver- 
tised in these columns. 

Dr. R. K. Irvine reports the baby excep- | 
tionally well and happy. He should be well 
and happy and we are positive he will be 

| kept warm. His parents have been purchas- 
| ing their fuel from us for years, and we 
rejoice with them in the arrival of a son. 
| Some day Roger may want fuel or building 





material and we trust that we may be able 
to supply him as we have his parents. | 


LITTLE WOLF RIVER LUMBER CO. 





village and use the entire ‘Baby of the Month 
Club’ plan as was outlined in your paper. 

“We hasten to assure you that we wish to 
give credit to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
these valuable suggestions.” 

|The two advertisements reprinted on this 
page each occupied space three columns wide 
and & inches deep in the Manawa (Wis.) Advo- 
cate.—FpITor. | 
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Illustrations courtesy Citizen Publishing Co., 
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YOU WANT THEM alt wey 


\We not only show speed in loading out orders, but also fill your order for prac- 
tically any item manufactured from Douglas Fir. The wide v: ariety of items in 
lumber and millwork we manufacture enable you to order all of your needs right 
from one plant. This means a big saving in time, trouble, and money. Our 
modern manufacturing facilities embrace every operation from the green lum- 
ber to the finished product. You'll like the expert workmanship and fine quality 
of our products. 


Take advantage of our mixed car service and large well-assorted stocks on your 
next order. Make this your headquarters for the following Douglas Fir items: 


GARAGE AND HOUSE MOULDINGS, BASE, K. D. FRAMES, PLYWOOD, GUTTER, 
Nea FINISH, CASING, BALUSTERS, COLUMNS, COMMON AND UPPERS 


TACOMA, 
«7 WASHINGTON. 























Which A COMPLETE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of WOODS = 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


of these Free Services 
do you need? 


° ry P The National Lumber ———__—_—— . ; 
Write Today ee ele scaataale resay “Wood, Lumber and Timbers 


ciation will be glad to assist local authorities in prepar- 





is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly in- 


ing or revising building codes . . . supply you with f “igs di 6 cali dj 
attractive booklets at half actual cost . . . help you ormation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 


tion of wood. Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 
are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 


secure practical working plans and construction details 
for homes, sheds, stores — anything made of wood, 
details of which are not readily available through regu- 


lar plan services . . . furnish mats to run in your local 
paper . . . supply you with monthly folders which It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
contain sales points on lumber . . . give advisory service fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
on large projects . . . assist in conducting builders’ ing, data on inspection services. All the facts on every 
schools. Which of these free services do you need? phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 
Write today. easily accessible in this book. 

Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 

521 pages, 8'> by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 

NATIONAL LUMBER Money refunded without question within ten days. 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION FOR SALE BY THE 


Dept. 4503, Transportation Building American fiunberman 
Washington, D. C. 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry 


American fimberman 


Published Weekly by 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Cc. W. DEFEBAUGH, E. C. HOLE, 
President. Secretary and Manager. 


OFFICES : EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “*Lumberman, Chicago.” 


TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, POSTAGE PAID: 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, $4; CANADA, 
$6; IN THB UNITED KINGDOM AND ALL 
OTHER COUNTRIBS IN THB UNI- 
VERSAL UNION, $8. 


Subscriptions for less than a year are taken at 
the yearly rate if paid in advance. Remittance 
upon yearly subscriptions is expected within the 
first siaty days; after that time they are subject 
to sight draft with exchange upon due notice. 


Orders to discontinue should be accompanied by 
payment to date. In requesting change in address, 
please give old as well as new address. 

Single copies, 25 cents. Copies of issues prior to 
current year will be supplied when possible at a 
uniform price of $1 each. 
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ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER JANUARY 27, 
1899, AT THE POSTOFFICE AT CHICAGO, ILLI- 
1879. 
Copy for new advertisements should be in 
this office not later than fifteen days before 
date of insertion. 
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Demonstrating the 
Ubiquity of a 
Bank Check 


O A great many persons the opera- 
tions of a bank are an inscrutable 


mystery. Probably, most people are 
so preoccupied in maintaining balances 
that will enable them to issue checks in 
liquidation of pressing obligations that 
their interest in banking does not extend 
farther. From morning to night, and 
even far into the night, if not from the 
cradle to the grave, they are laboring to 
forestall the return of checks bearing the 
significant abbreviation n.s.f. Maintaining 
an acceptable if not an adequate bank 
balance in some of its aspects is like the 
labors of Sisyphus and in others like the 
tortures of Tantalus. 

However meager may be the average 
person’s knowledge of banking, the bank 
check and the bank draft have come to 
occupy a place in modern commerce not 
inferior to coin of the realm itself. 
Though worthless checks are not yet alto- 
gether a rarity, and though the stranger 
who offers his check in lieu of cash is 
likely to get a stony stare, still perfectly 
valid checks are so far in the majority 
as to sustain the confidence of most per- 
sons. In fact, this confidence not infre- 
quently is carried to such lengths as to 
leave a rather generous latitude for the 
manipulation of the phoney check. 

That a checking account is a great con- 
venience for the individual as well as for 
the business concern will not be denied. 
Indeed, it has become almost indispen- 
sable to the conduct of personal and pub- 
lic affairs. Ancient custom that has be- 
come crystallized into law permits the 
passing of a check from hand to hand, 
the slip of paper acquiring, however, by 
endorsement qualities peculiar to nego- 
tiable instruments and imposing upon the 
endorser obligations that are not readily 
evaded. There is, indeed, enough in the 
custom and the law of bills and notes to 
excite the curiosity if not the serious in- 
terest of anybody. 

During periods of money stringency or 
of business depression the importance of 
keeping money in circulation is certain 
to be stressed. Some persons may not 
otherwise realize how much can be done 
by this means to relieve the stringency 
and to inspire confidence. If one person 
withholds payment of his obligations, his 
creditors must do likewise, and by some- 
thing in the nature of mathematical leger- 
demain one postponement is multiplied 
and magnified into scores or even hun- 
dreds of postponements. There can be no 
doubt that in its fundamentals a major 
depression is the product of postpone- 
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ment of multitudes of minor activities, 
each, perhaps, of trifling import in itself. 
It was doubtless this conception of the 
causes of the current situation that led 
the bankers of Aurora, IIl., as related 
elsewhere in this paper, to offer a special 
cash inducement for the prompt payment 
of financial obligations by the use of small 
cashiers’ checks passed from person to 
person without deposit in the banks. Pro- 
vision was made for 133 endorsements 
on each check, and the ubiquity of these 
checks is indicated by the fact that many 
of them had to be reissued because the 
spaces for endorsement had been ex- 
hausted. The Aurora “Pay an Obliga- 
tion Campaign” thus not only serves to 
clean up thousands of small debts and 
also to put money into circulation, but 
it demonstrates the importance of the 
bank check to modern commercial life. 





Construction in 
Considerable Volume 


Widely Spread 


N LAST week’s issue of this journal 
and elsewhere in this issue are pre- 
sented reports of construction that is 

already under way or definitely projected. 

Of course, these reports cover only a rel- 
atively small part of the total construc- 
tion in the United States that is being 
done or is to be done soon. Nevertheless, 
they do indicate that the volume of build- 
ing is not only considerable but that it 
is widely distributed throughout the coun- 
try. This week’s reports especially show 
a variety in the classes of building that 
indicates a return of confidence that in 
itself is encouraging. 

Stimulus given to public building by 
co-operating Federal, State and municipal 
agencies is beginning to be evidenced in 
a practical way. But notwithstanding the 
efforts to speed up construction of a pub- 
lic character, it is hardly practicable to 
get this work under way as quickly as 
smaller private projects can be got 
started. Also, the fact is to be remem- 
bered that public undertakings that loom 
large in value are of such a character as 
to require fewer workers per unit of val- 
uation than the smaller undertakings. 
Another fact to be kept in mind is that, 
however widely the public construction 
is spread, there will remain thousands of 
small communities largely unaffected by it. 

Prosperity and employment on a scale 
commensurate with the needs of the coun- 
try as a whole are dependent upon build- 
ing activity in normal volume in the 
multitude of smaller cities, villages and 
hamlets and on the farms of the entire 
country. In order to bring this about it 
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is necessary for lumbermen and othe, 
merchants and citizens of every commy. 
nity to exert themselves in every prag. 
ticable way to inspire confidence and ty 
stimulate activity. It is believed that te. 
ports of building activity in other se. 
tions as reported in this journal can be 
made effective to this end. 

It is with building as with every othe; 
human activity; it must start some time 
somewhere, and the start may as well fe 
made in one community as in another 
There can be no doubt that a relatively 
little effort made by a small group of in. 
fluential merchants in each of many com. 
munities could be made to produce some 
building. Certainly, the return of build. 
ing volume is hardly to be expected with. 
out some effort. In times of depression 
there is a temptation to relax all effor 
to stimulate sales. Faith in the persua. 
siveness of salesmen is weak, and douhj 
of the efficacy of advertising stifles initia- 
tive. The consequence of inactivity in 
behalf of building is inactivity in building 

Advertising and other trade promo- 
tional efforts have a cumulative effect and 
value that are as tangible as are the direct 
and immediate results of such efforts. 
During periods of dullness sales of enter- 
prising merchants may fall off, but they 
fall off less and recover sooner than do 
those of merchants who make no efforts 
to sustain or create demand. All sales 
promotion properly conceived is directed 
as much to the building up of future de- 
mand as to securing immediate sales. For 
that reason it pays to persist in sales ef- 
forts and in advertising during periods 
of dullness as well as during periods of 
activity. 





Putting Wood Into 
Curriculum of the 


American College 


NDUSTRIAL courses are a relatively 
recent feature in education, particv- 
larly in colleges and universities. In- 

struction for business began with the 
teaching of penmanship and bookkeeping, 
followed with shorthand and typewriting. 
The professions were the first to receive 
consideration at the hands of educational 
institutions, though until comparatively 
recent times physicians and lawyers be- 
gan their careers as apprentices in the 
private offices of practicing doctors and 
lawyers. Engineering, it is believed, was 
the first of the professions to receive 4 
distinctive place in the college curriculum, 





perhaps because the course in engineering 
was a logical development of higher math- 
ematics. 

For reasons probably closely related to 
the developments in American industry, 
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other materials of construction than wood 
have attained a pre-eminence in college 
courses. As a consequence, graduates in 
engineering have left their alma maters 
without a proper appreciation of wood as 
q structural material; though it would be 
an injustice to characterize all engineers 
as indifferent to wood’s merits, ‘because 
much of the engineering data and many 
standards now available are the product 
of associations and societies of engineers. 
The neglect of wood from the engineer- 
ing viewpoint, if it is to be called such, 
must be charged largely to the lumber 
industry itself. 

Whatever may have been the history 
of education as related to the structural 
industries, afd whoever may have been 
responsible for the neglect of wood in 
times past, there is now abundant evi- 
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dence of a determination on the part of 
lumbermen and of engineers and archi- 
tects to make available and to use data on 
the physical and mechanical properties of 
wood. The Forest Products Laboratory, 
maintained by the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture at Madison, 
Wis., has made many valuable contribu- 
tions along this line as well as in other 
directions affecting the use of wood in 
structural and other industries. In fact, 
the lumber industry has made liberal use 
of both men and literature developed in 
the engineering and forestry schools, at 
the laboratory and in the Forest Service. 

What may be properly termed the high- 
est type of association work is being ex- 
emplified by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in providing a 
series of lectures in wood use for sixty 


25 
colleges carrying major technical courses. 
This is the second year of the associa- 
tion’s venture in the sphere of technical 
education, the interest developed last year 
having warranted an extension and elab- 
oration of the work. Valuable though this 
work of the National is, it alone can 
hardly do justice to wood as a structural 
material. The courses thus provided by 
the association should, therefore, be but 
the beginning of a development that shall 
ultimately place wood prominently and 
permanently in the curricula of American 
technical institutions of higher education. 
Nothing short of this will do justice to 
a material that occupies so important a 
place in modern structural and other in- 
dustries. The National undoubtedly has 
initiated a movement that must prove of 
immense value to the lumber industry. 





Former Secretary Gives Self Up 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 17.—Word was re- 
ceived here Saturday that Robert B. Allen was 
in custody at Miami, Fla., having walked into 
the county jail there Friday, March 13, stating 
he was a fugitive from justice, wanted in Seat- 
tle for misappropriation of funds of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Allen, who was secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, disappeared from 
Seattle in May, 1928, a few days before his 
successor, W. B. Greeley, arrived here. Hav- 
ing served the West Coast lumber industry 
for eleven years, he had complete confidence 
of its members and it was nearly a month be- 
fore an investigation showed a shortage of 
$30,000 in Liberty bonds. As secretary, Allen 
was under bond, and a State charge of embez- 
zlement is now pending against him. The dis- 
position of this case will be largely determined 
by the attitude of the bonding company. 





. . . « 
Dies in Automobile Accident 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Pine Biurr, ARK., March 18.—W. C. 
Venable, sales manager of the Ogemaw Lumber 
Co., Ogemaw, Ark., died March 4 from an 
unusual accident. Mr. Venable, riding with 
another party, in some way was thrown against 
the windshield of his car and his foot was 
pushed through the windshield, cutting a vein 
just above the heel, and before medical atten- 
tion could be given he bled to death. Mr. 
Venable was well known in lumber circles 
throughout this section. He is survived by his 
wife and son, seven years old. 





West Side Hardwood Club 
Reports Conditions 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_Pine Biurr, Ark., March 18.—The West 
Side Hardwood Club met here today at the 
Hotel Pines, G. R. McSwine, vice president, 
presiding in the absence of President A. G. 
Wheeler. Stock statistics asicompiled by Sec- 
retary O. S. Robinson were reported on for 
26 mills, showing 1,500,000 feet of green floor- 
ing oak and 5,800,000 feet dry, with orders for 
this item totaling 400,000 feet. Orders for other 
woods totaled 7,500,000 feet. Logs on hand 
amounted to 9,900,000 with total stocks of 
72,000,000 feet. 

_ A roundtable discussion followed, and while 
it was admitted that business had not taken 
the turn that was anticipated, it was better so 
lar as orders and shipments are concerned. 
One or two of the flooring plants in this terri- 


tory have been buying considerable oak, and it 


was understood prices are $9.17 and $25 for red 
oak and $10.19 and $27 for white in the Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 grades. The body plants are still 
placing orders for sound wormy oak and spe- 
cial cutting grade of No. 3 common which nets 
about $15 and $9 at the mill. Oak of all grades 
and thicknesses has been the best seller during 
the last month, with 4/4 FAS plain red oak 
the only item that seems to have advanced any 
in price. The export demand seems to have 
slackened somewhat with a tendency to lower 
prices. 

Jules T. Borressen, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was the guest of the club today. 

The next meeting will be held here on 
April 15. 





Millwork Bureau Annual Begins 


Nore: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and Friday sessions of the annual 
convention of the Millwork Cost Bureau 
will appear in the March 28 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





The 17th annual convention of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau opened Thursday forenoon, in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. On account of ill- 
ness of President U. M. Davies, of the Morgan 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which prevented his pres- 
ence at the convention, Vice President C. A. 
Rinehimer, of the Rinehimer Bros. Manufac- 
turing Co., Elgin, Ill., occupied the Chair. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Rinehimer stated 
that there never was a time when accurate cost 
accounting was more needed than right now and 
in the years immediately ahead. Expenditure 
in this direction is the best investment any mill- 
work producer can make. He declined to pose 
as a forecastér of coming events, saying that 
“Profits, not prophets, will reveal the future.” 

Secretary O. L. Appleton presented his an- 
nual report of the Bureau’s activities, and also 
diagnosed some of the ailments of the industry, 
prescribing a remedy in which industry adver- 
tising is the principal ingredient, saying on this 
point : 

Intelligent production is the solution to only 
the first half of our problem. The second half 
is just as big a job—‘to sell at a profit.” That 
demands intensive merchandising. We should 
manufacture a quality product, trademark it 
and advertise it intelligently. True, many of 
us now manufacture a quality product. But 
who knows it? Have any great number of us 
ever told the public—our customers—about 
our quality? Some of us trademark our prod- 
uct. Are the public—our customers—demand- 
ing products with our label, excluding all 
others? How many of us have created in the 
public mind a desire for our products? 

It is our job and a big job to make the pub- 
lic, if I may borrow the term, millwork-con- 
scious, but it can be done, How? By adver- 
tising, industry advertising. Advertising has 
proved the best means of stimulating desire 


for the products of an industry. Advertising 
has advanced many industries. To advertise 
is to place the proper valuation upon public 
opinion in our industrial progress. 

You ask, with what? Yes, it takes money 
for industry advertising and lots of it, but if 
only 5 percent of the industry’s loss last year 
was in a general fund there would now be 
available over $1,000,000, a sufficient amount 
for a real, worth-while industry advertising 
program. 

J. A. Loetscher, of the Farley & Loetscher 
Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, presented 
his report as treasurer. This indicated that the 
financial affairs of the Bureau are in healthy 
condition, notwithstanding unfavorable condi- 
tions prevailing during the last year, which 
naturally resulted in some loss of revenue from 
memberships. 

Maj. Norman A. Imrie, of the Culver Mili- 
tary Academy, Culver, Ind., entertained the as- 
sembly with an address in popular vein. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 


Situation Shows Little Change 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 18.—The local 
lumber situation for the last week shows little 
change from that of the week previous, accord- 
ing to the reports of 24 firms released today. 
Unsold lumber stood at 7,218,000 feet board 
measure, and incoming cargoes at 9,699,000 
board feet. There were eight cargoes of fir 
with 8,863,000 board feet and three cargoes of 
redwood with 836,000 board feet. Fifty-one 
vessels are reported laid up and one operating 
offshore. Building permits for the first fourteen 
days of March totaled $2,550,095. 


Lumber and Millwork Day 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 19.—“Lumber and 
Millwork Day” at the Milwaukee Home Show 
was observed today in a royal manner. The 
Hoo-Hoo members gathered in the new guild 
hall at the Republican hotel for dinner in the 
evening, with the president, and secretary of 
the home show and the Milwaukee Real Estate 
Board. 

After the dinner, the members, wearing their 
Hoo-Hoo hats, proceeded to march in a body 
to the show. Lumber and lumber products 
occupied a central position of importance of the 
show. The exhibits included rough lumber, 
siding and finished lumber, white pine lath, 
knotty pine paneling, cedar shingles, oak floor- 
ing, and insulation products. 

The grand award of the 1931 home show 
exemplifies the possibilities of wood, and was 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Lumbermen’s Club. 
It was equipped with the newest work in 
kitchen cabinets and millwork. Packaged lum- 
ber was used for the exterior walls and outside 
trimming. 
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Coal Breaks in Unloading 


We handle coal as well as lumber, but our 
coal business is not large enough to justify the 
modern type of bins and elevators. Our bins 
are of the shed built type along the railroad 
siding, and coal is shoveled from car to bin by 
hand. It is about 8 feet from the bin floor to 

the edge of a gondola 
car and coal dropping 
this distance breaks 
badly, especially when 
the bin is empty or 
nearly so. 

Do you know of any 
“device on the market 
with which coal could 
be slid or lowered into 
the bins? Or maybe 
some dealer situated 
as we are has worked 
out some method 
which we could bor- 
row. As trucks are 
backed into the bins 
for loading, anything 
used would have to 























be removable to give access to the rear of the 
bin. We have an idea that if a part of the 
floor toward the truck were sloped upward, 
meeting the wall at about a 45-degree angle, it 
might reduce the breakage, as the coal would 
roll part of the distance instead of dropping. 
Some of our bins have concrete floors and 
some plank floors; the latter wear out, but we 


seem to have less breakage on the wood floors 
than on the concrete. If you have any advice 
to offer, we shall be grateful to receive it.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,603. 


[This inquiry comes from Colorado. Though 
no device designed for the purpose mentioned 
by this inquirer has been described or illus- 
trated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is be- 
lieved that the principle of the “baffle plate” 
could be used to lessen the momentum of the 
falling coal. Perhaps if the fall could be di- 
vided in two, that is, a first drop from the 
shovel of 4 feet and a second drop of 4 feet 
from a baffle board, the coal would not be too 
much broken up. 


It has been suggested to this inquirer that it 
might be possible to hang on the inside of the 
shed wall a hinged shelf, say, 3 or 4 feet wide, 
suspended at the ends by chains like a wagon 
endgate. The shelf could be adjusted to slope 
enough to allow the coal to slide off. After 
the coal had been piled up in the shed w the 
shelf, the shelf could be turned up against the 
wall just below the window and the rest of the 
coal could be shoveled on to the coal in the 
bin. 

If the distance from the top of the car to 
the bottom of the bin is 8 feet, the shelf could 
be about 4 feet wide, so that when folded up 
it would not block the window. It could be 
narrower if there was no likelihood of the 
shoveler throwing the coal beyond it. 


Such a device as suggested would be cheap 
and simple, and if properly constructed it 
might serve the purpose. It would be possible 
also to make a sort of chute with several baf- 
fle boards alternating from side to side, with 
the last one sloping in the direction toward 
which the coal is to be piled. Then the coal 
could be shoveled into the chute. But as the 
chute would have to be moved from time to 
time it would be unhandy to have it on the 
floor. It might be practicable to suspend a 
shelf or chute with baffle boards from the ceil- 
ing, perhaps on a track like a door carrier, so 
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that it could be moved along wherever coal 
was to be shoveled into the bin. 

Though this inquirer says that his business 
“is not large enough to justify the modern 
type of bins and elevators,” it may be that 
some manufacturers of these devices are pre- 
pared to demonstrate that the efficiency of their 
equipment in loading and unloading coal makes 
it more economical than hand labor. 

With the thought that possibly some retail 
coal dealer has devised a scheme to meet the 
condition this dealer has to deal with, this in- 
quiry is published. The accompanying illus- 
tration is designed to show the shelf described. 
The name of the inquirer will be supplied on 
request.—EpITor. } 


Plans for Gas Filling Stations 

We have an inquiry from one of our board 
of directors asking for plans for gasoline sta- 
tions. Have you anything in this line to offer 
him? Any courtesies you extend to him as to 
sources for obtaining these plans will be 
greatly appreciated.—INQuIRY No, 2,604. 

[This request comes from the secretary of a 
State retail lumber dealers’ association. Dur- 
ing recent years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has received a number of requests for plans for 
gasoline filling stations, and in response has 
been able to refer inquiries to only one source 
of plans of this description. One of the larger 
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manufacturers of pumps and station equipmen 
has for a number of years supplied a very at. 
tractive booklet of plans for filling stations, by 
these plans do not cater especially to lumber, 
Several of the larger lumber concerns haye 
prepared plans for wayside refreshment stands 
tourist cabins and similar structures. The Long. 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has 
prepared an attractive booklet of plans of 
tourist cabins and camps, and the [xchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has 
published a booklet on wayside refreshment 
stands and markets of various kinds, including 
suggestions for roadside signs. Also the Na. 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
published as “Lumber Facts No. 5,” a folder 
showing plans for a model wayside market. 


It seems rather remarkable and it is unfor- 
tunate that plans are not available for gas filling 
stations constructed principally of wood. Many 
hundreds of miles of new highways are being 
constructed each year along which there is q 
place every few miles for a gasoline filling 
station. The fact that a great many of 
these stations now are built of other materials 
than wood is significant in view of the fact that 
plans for wood stations are not available. This 
inquiry is published with the hope that if there 
are any such plans available, the source will be 
made known for the benefit of this inquirer as 


well as other lumbermen.—EDITor. | 
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Since our last report was 
written the Northwest has been 
visited with the severest storm | 
of wind and snow that has been 
experienced this winter. Trains 
have been stopped upon nearly 
all the tracks leading out of 
Chicago and some of the rail- 
roads, for several days, have 
absolutely refused to supply 
cars for the transportation of 
lumber. . The heavy snow 
has again shut off nearly all 
arrivals. We learn of cars 
that have been within easy dis- 
tance for three weeks that have 
not yet landed their loads at 
the yards. 





* * # | 

The ice on the Maumee River | 
broke on Feb. 11 and with} 
great force came down upon, 
Toledo, It gorged on the flats 
near the mouth of the river and 
then back nearly to Perryburg, 
a distance of about 12 miles. 
Saturday morning all the lum- 
ber yards were more or less 
submerged, and had the ice 
forced a passage to the lake the 
result would have been dis- 
astrous; but the ice in the river 
remained gorged, held firmly in 
the bay, and the water grad- 
ually receded. There was not 
a board lost by the lumbermen, 
and the only absolute loss of 
money will be the cost of re- 
piling lumber that was capsized 
by the water. The average 
height of water in the lumber 
yards probably did not exceed 
seven or eight feet. Most of 





the yards slope from the street 


to the dock and so, much of 
the lumber was but little wet. 
* * 7. 

A Beaumont, Tex., paper 
says that the demand for ium- 
ber at the present time is un- 
precedentea in the history of 
texas. ‘The only thing which 
now prevents the millmen from 
realizing immense profits is the 
lack of cars to carry their lum- 
ber. ‘lhis defect is being reme- 
died in a measure, but there is 
another matter of intense in- 
terest to them and to that 
place. The long continued rain 
has made the hauling of tim- 
ber impossible and the conse- 
quence is that the supply of 
logs on hand is short in com- 
parison, both to the cutting ca- 
pacity of the mills and the de- 
mand for lumber. 

* 2 @® 


A good story is told of one 
of the leading lumber mer- 
chants of the Northwest, not 
1,000 miles from the metrop- 
olis of the lakes, which illus- 
trates how a spirit of indepen- 
dence will turn the current of a 
man’s life. As a young man 
he entered the employ of a 
lumber firm as clerk. Young, 
energetic, muscular, he found 
pleasure in relieving the dull 
routine of* office work by oc- 
casionally going into the lum- 
ber yard and pitching shingles 
out of cars. His employer, 
noting his brawn and his will- 
ingness, said to him one day, 
“Guess you had better go out 





and unload that car of shingles 
this morning.” “Not by a rattle- 
te-bang sight!” replied _ the 
youngster. That which was 
undertaken as a pastime was 
now liable to become a means 
of reducing the young man tv 
a common day laborer and he 
had other ambitions to gratify. 
The following year he became 
a partner in the lumber busi- 
ness. He has never ordered an 
employee to do work for which 
he was not employed. 


The death of Daniel Alley 
Webster, of New York, occurred 
on the 6th inst. Mr. Webster 
was a first cousin of Daniel 
Webster. He was the inver 
tor of the Woodworth planing 
machine, though he allowed the 
patent to be taken out in 
Woodworth’s name. He als 
invented the spring beater for 
flax and threshing machines, 
now in general use, and the 
well-known street sweeping ma- 
chines. Before railroads wert 
introduced he created a revolu- 
tion in post coaches by greatly 
reducing their height, enabling 
them to be driven at a greater 
rate of speed. 

* *# @ 

Capt. T. W. Kirby is now 
building at Grand Haven, 
Mich., one of the finest steam 
barges that have ever gra 
the waters of the lake. She is 


intended primarily for the iro | 
ore trade between Escanabé 
and Fruitport. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Orders Exceed Output by || Percent; 
More of Territory Is Buying 


Southern pine sales in the week ended March 14 exceeded 
the production by 11 percent, but were somewhat below 
the shipments. Demand from the Southwest has been good, 
and while a large part of it is from the oil fields, improved 
demand from country yards in Oklahoma and Texas is 
reported. In the middle West and North, business appears 
to be gaining, and a larger proportion of the total business 
is now coming from these sections, though their takings 
remain subnormal. More of the yards, especially in rural 
sections, are buying for special jobs or to fill in low spots 
in their stocks. In the East, business is light, largely 
because of poor weather, it is believed. The railroads are 
doing very little buying, and export trade is dull. But 
there is a better call for form lumber and other items needed 
for large construction. Industrial demand for low grades is 
said to have become more active than it was recently. 


Demand for Arkansas Soft Pine Runs Largely to Shed 
Stock; Prices Fairly Firm 


Arkansas soft pine mills have been reporting a fairly 
good volume of business in shed stock. L[vidently, how- 
ever, buyers are taking no more than they must have for 
immediate requirements, as mixed-car orders call for a 
wide variety of items, and only a few straight cars are being 
sold. Mill prices have been under pressure, a number of 
buyers offering less than list quotations. Some items have 
softened a little recently, but the mills show no disposition 
to meet the ideas of low-price buyers. While larger quan- 
tities of ceiling and drop siding have been taken by the 
retail yards, their purchases run strongly to flooring and 
finish. The mills report rather light stocks of edge grain 
flooring and of some popular items of dimension. 


Northern Pine Mills Are Expecting Fair Rural Trade; 
Low Grades Selling Better 


Northern pine production continues small, and orders are 
a good deal in excess of it, the mills having sold more than 
two and a half times their cut since the first of the year. 
In the middle West and the East, building demand has been 
restricted recently as a result of heavy snowfalls, but in 
both territories it is believed prospects are good for larger 
sales, especially to rural yards, as soon as the weather opens 
up. And yards everywhere are carrying light stocks, 
depending on prompt shipment from the mills, which have 
well rounded out assortments. In the last week or so there 
has been an encouraging increase in the call for low grades, 
especially in the middle West. Prices continue steady. 


Production on the West Coast Shows Increase But 
Orders Continue to Exceed It 


West Coast production in the week ended March 14 was 
42 percent of capacity, compared with 39 percent the pre- 
ceding week, and bookings exceeded it by 2 percent. Fig- 
ures from identical mills show that their production was 
almost 10 percent larger than in the preceding week, while 
their bookings were about 7 percent less but exceeded their 
cut by about 2% percent. 


There was a gain in rail trade, and export volume held up 
to about the same level as during the preceding week, but 
there was a decline in the domestic cargo division. 

The mills are in fairly good statistical position, as orders 
during the first two months of the year exceeded the cut 


by 8.56 percent, inventories were reduced 5.52 percent, and 
unfilled orders March 1 amounted to 35.43 percent of the 
inventories. They are confident that with a seasonal expan- 
sion in demand, and continued curtailment in output, there 
should be a reversal in the trend of prices, which are now 
highly unsatisfactory. 

The Atlantic coast market is still much disturbed by 
uncertainty as to intercoastal rates. Some steamship lines 
are now asking $10, although most of the movement is at $9 
and some of it at $8, and there is general expectation that 
the April rate will be $11, because some vessels are being 
withdrawn from the run. Demand in the East is poor. 
The California market has recently been duller, but sales 
offset receipts so that it continues steady. 


Rail trade is quite draggy also, but there are indications 
of improvement, and it is felt that there will be more buy- 
ing in another month or so. Retailers are doing a good 
deal of estimating, but sales are slow, and they show no 
inclination to add to stocks. Prices of leading items went 
off a few cents more in the period ended March 16. 

There has been a fair amount of business from Japan and 
the United Kingdom, and China and South America have 
been sending in a few more orders. 


Inland Empire Pine Sales Show Considerable Increase; 
California Sales Double Cut 


Reports of Inland Empire mills for the week ended 
March 14 indicate a considerable improvement in the 
demand. Identical mills the preceding week sold 61 per- 
cent as much as in the corresponding week last year, but 
their latest report shows sales amounting to 83 percent of 
last year’s. The excess of total sales above production was 
22 percent, compared with only 6 percent the preceding 
week, although production had increased to 32 percent of 
capacity as compared with 30 percent the preceding week. 
Sales reports for the period ended March 18 show that Pon- 
dosa inch C and D selects, except the 12-inch, had declined, 
while prices of Nos. 2 and 3 were stronger. In Idaho pines, 
inch C selects were a little softer, but other grades kept 
about steady. There was no No. 1 common of either species 
included in sales, nor any Pondosa shop items. 


California pine sales in the week ended March 14 con- 
tinued at about double the production. To date this year 
the sales and shipments of California pine mills have 
amounted to about three times their production. 


Automobile and Flooring Plants Continue to Be the 
Leading Buyers of Hardwoods 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended March 14 
exceeded the cut by 22 percent, and in the nine preceding 
weeks of this year had been 27 percent in excess of the cut. 
Northern sales were 55 percent of the week’s output. Some 
of the best buyers of southern woods are flooring plants, 
which find sales better and have been increasing produc- 
tion. Northern hardwood flooring plants reported Febru- 
ary sales 24.5 percent larger than those of February last 
year, at 20.5 percent lower prices; March 1 stocks were 
smaller and unfilled orders larger than those of that date 
last year. Sales to millwork plants have slackened up a bit, 
but are expected to increase with better weather. Auto- 


mobile manufacturers continue in the market, and are 
taking a good deal of oak. Furniture business is no more 
than fair, but radio plants have been buying small amounts. 
Industrials are good buyers of low grades. 
low prices and volume of trade is small. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 66 to 69 


Exporters offer 
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Construction Activities 
Widely Distributed 


Metropolitan Area Shows Gain in 
Home Building 


New York, N. Y., March 16.—Announcement 
is made by the F. W. Dodge Corporation that 
for the first time since 1929, residential build- 
ing in February in the metropolitan area con- 
stituted 58 percent of the month’s totals in con- 
tracts awarded. Normally, around 60 percent, 
the 58 percent produced by this important con- 
struction class reached a total of $33,792,500, 
thereby taking to its credit the larger proportion 
of the $58,136,400 reported for all construction. 

During 1930, residential building averaged 
only about one-third of the total of all con- 
struction in this area, a decidedly sub-normal 
condition, and this was approximately half of 
what it should have been in normal conditions, 
according to the Dodge report. Residential 
building took $330,390,300 out of a total of 
$938,693,200 in contracts awarded during the 
last year. February of last year produced 
$18,021,100 in this class in this area as com- 
pared with the present February’s $33,792,500, 
an advance of nearly 100 percent. Contemplated 
projects show a small increase over the previous 
month, with a total of $117,393,100. Other new 
February figures now made public are those 
for non-residential building, which reached 
$15,941,600, and public works and _ utilities, 
$8,042,300. 


Projects Total Nearly Eighty Millions 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—One hun- 
dred and ten projects totaling $79,465,934 in 
cost were recorded as under contract in re- 
ports last week to the Public Works Section of 
the President’s emergency committee for em- 
ployment, according to an announcement today. 
The total for the week before was $92,014,247, 
and all contracts which have been awarded 
and reported to the committee since Dec. 1, 
1930, aggregate $781,819,726. The largest con- 
tract reported last week was for construction 
at Boulder Dam, $48,000,000. 





Urges Churches to Repair 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—“The 
churches, as corporate bodies, should endeavor 
in their respective communities to undertake 
without delay any needed repairs or improve- 
ments that may serve to give employment to 
those in their communities who are idle through 
no fault of their own.” 

This statement was made by the Right Rev- 
erend James E. Freeman, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, in a coast-to-coast radio 
address recently. Bishop Freeman urged that 
churches of every denomination should urge 
with all insistence that their members “give a 
demonstration of the faith they profess,” and it 
was in this connection he strongly urged that 
steps be taken to make needed repairs or im- 
provements to church property as an aid to 
employment. Continuing, he said: 

We believe an opportunity such as we have 
not hitherto known is now afforded to give 
a demonstration of the practical value of re- 
ligion. To preach “Peace, peace, when there 
is no peace” is the part of folly. To say, “Be 
ye warm and fed” when we give not the 
things that are needful, is valueless and does 
irreparable harm, 

I repeat, if ever there was a time when the 
church could give demonstration of its deep 
and unfailing interest in the toilers, it is the 
present. The opportunity is at hand to give 
proof of the faith by which we live. We are 
able to cite the instance of one outstanding 
church in a metropolitan community that, 


through a well-conceived employment agency, 
has given work to upward of two thousand 
during the last six months. 

In Washington, in the face of a diminished 
income, we are carrying forward the extensive 
building plans of the national cathedral and 
its allied institutions. We are assuming large 
financial risks in doing so, but we conceive 
it to be our solemn duty to carry on until the 
unemployment situation finds a more practi- 
cal solution. As a matter of fact, we have 
very considerably increased our force of work- 
men during recent months. 

This message is sent to homes over the land, 
because it has to do with a home problem. 
It is a time that calls for action, wise action. 
Temporary expedients only serve to allay suf- 
fering; wiser and more statesmanlike meth- 
ods, in which everyone plays a part alone can 
solve the problem that today presses for solu- 
tion. 

I repeat, it is a call to the colors, a call to 
patriotic duty and loyal service and to a finer 





HE opposite page is the 
second of a series of fea- 
tures designed to encourage the 
building and owning of a home 
and to build up a sentiment in 
favor of the home. 


Show these pages to your local 
editor. The material in them is 
suitable for use on a building 
page. There is no mention of 
lumber or building materials. 


Write us about free reprints. 





expression of those ideals of life that we hold 
to be indispensable to our physical, moral and 
spiritual wellbeing. 





Home Building in a Wisconsin City 


Eau Crarre, Wis., March 16.—Signs of in- 
creased activity in building are noted in the 
permits issued last week. Seven permits were 
issued, including three for new houses, one for 
a fourth story addition to a factory building, 
an addition to an ice company’s house, and 
some smaller projects, including an addition 
to a dwelling house, the building of a chicken 
house, and the building of two dwelling houses. 


Eleven Billion Dollars for Building 

WasuincrTon, D. C., March 16.—Results of a 
survey of world building in connection with 
unemployment by Hector Lazo made public by 
the Department of Commerce indicate govern- 
ments throughout the world will expend about 
$11,000,000,000 for building during 1931. More 
than one-half of the total contemplated expendi- 
ture is to be made in the United States by the 
Federal and State Governments on highways and 
other public construction projects. Included in 
the world expenditures contemplated for 1931 
are about $8,000,000,000 for buildings and other 
public construction and $3,000,000,000 for high- 
ways. About $2,000,000,000 of the highway ex- 


penditures will be made in the United States 
and of the other total for other public construc- 
tion the United States Federal and State gov- 
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Building in Many Sections 
of the Country Ranges From 
Small Homes to Great En- 
gineering Projects 


ernments plan expenditures of more than 
$3,500,000,000. Normally the Federal Govern- 
ment building construction program amounts to 
about $250,000,000 annually. During 1931 the 
expenditure will be over twice that amount and 
may exceed $650,000,000. This is the Federal 
Government building and construction program 
alone. In addition to this, local State and city 
projects covering a wide variety of public works 
will entail expenditures greatly surpassing the 
Federal Government total, so that all govern- 
ment building and construction in the United 
States will run well over $3,500,000,000. 

Figures are not available as to the number 
of workers that eventually will be employed on 
these undertakings, but they will amount to 
the better part of 1,000,000, it is stated in the 
announcement. 


New York Lake Resort Enjoys Boom 

Lake Pracip, N. Y., March 16.—A_ brief 
survey of projected building indicates that Lake 
Placid is to enjoy a boom during 1931. Con- 
struction of the new Adirondack club at this 
place costing in the neighborhood of $3,000,000; 
the $2,000,000 Whiteface Mountain memorial 
highway; expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 to 
construct facilities for the third Olympic win- 
ter games; $100,000 development plans of the 
New York Central Railroad Co., and $200,000 
for the new school facilities and new buildings 
are among the expenditures contemplated. 





Construction in Nation's Capital 


Building by private parties is going ahead 
in the Nation’s capital along with the huge 
uew monumental Federal Government buildings 
and the projected beautiful new Municipal Cen- 
ter. Private building construction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officially authorized during 
the last month aggregated $5,159,315, bringing 
the total for the first two months of this year 
to $6,976,015, an increase of $1,578,675 over the 
first two months of 1930. 

During the last week private building opera- 
tions having a total estimated construction cost 
of $3,807,982 were approved by Col. John W. 
Oehmann, district building inspector. One large 
apartment hotel costing more than $3,000,000 to 
build is included in the total so far this year. 





Continued Gains in Automobile 
Building 


Detroit, Micu., March 16.—Reports from 
manufacturing plants throughout Michigan con- 
tinue to show a steady increase in volume of 
production and in employment. The Pontiac 
Manufacturers’ Association reported 9,542 men 
employed in the local plants March 1, as com- 
pared with 8,736 Feb. 1, and 7,520 on Jan. 1, 
with enlarged automobile production schedules 
for March. The furniture industry in Grand 
Rapids is 52'2 percent below normal, but gen- 
eral conditions in all fields are slightly im- 
proved over the preceding two months. Plants 
in Muskegon are soon to be opened and prom- 
ise to improve the employment condition in 
that city. Port Huron reported that the 25 
percent increase in employment at the first of 
the year is being maintained. Steady improve- 
ment is noticed in Kalamazoo and in Jackson 
employment is 75 percent of normal, with the 
largest gains in the automobile and accessory 
plants. A decided upward trend is reported 
in Lansing, where automobile and accessory 
companies say that conditions are steadily im- 
proving. 
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A Home of Your Own 























Joys of Home Owning 


Oh, the supreme satisfaction of a 
home that is just right! A home where 
everything is where you want it and 
as you want it. Where, if you don’t 
like it as it is you can change it to 
please yourself. 

You don’t have to beg the landlord 
to change the hideous paper that gets 
on your nerves. You don’t have to 
fight the janitor to get the house 
warmed up. You don’t have to wait 
until June or July to get your spring 
cleaning done. 

If you own a home you can do with 
it what you will, when you will. If 
you build it yourself you have all the 
fun of planning it to suit your family 
needs and tastes and all the joys of 
having it to your liking when done. 

You can have flower boxes in your 
windows and water them when you 
please without fear of a protest from a 
tenant downstairs. 

You can even, if you have a yard 


No. 2—As You Like It! 


of your own, shake a rug out the back 
door without hearing a wild yelp ot 
rage from someone whose open win- 
dows have taken in your dust. 

You can, if you are the lady of the 
house, move the furniture all over the 
place and make as much noise as you 
please, or put it all out on the porch 
while you clean, and nobody calls you 
names. 

You-can actually put a new room on 
the house somewhere, or turn the 
porch into a room, if you own a home. 
You can paint it whatever color you 
like, and you can run a vine over it or 
plant a tree beside it and no one can 
say you nay. 

You can sit on your glassed-in porch 
of an evening, in the most comfortable 
chair in the place, your family around 
you, the radio tuned in, and watch your 
flat-dwelling neighbors go off to the 
stuffy movies night after night because 
they’re so tired of the four walls of 


their tiny, but high-priced kitchenettes. 

You can put in. a brightly colored 
bath room if the wife gets the prev- 
alent color craze and your finances 
permit. You can do over the attic and 
make it into the most delightful play- 
room for the children. Almost any- 
thing you wish for the home, you can 
manage—if you own the home. 

So much of it you can do yourself. 
A built-in cabinet here, a few shelves 
under the stairs, a brand new idea of 
your own in the way of, say, a com- 
bined shoe, hosiery and hat box built 
into the bedroom—delightful little 
conveniences everywhere about the 
house. You can have a workshop in 
your own basement, or garage or attic, 
where you can make things or experi- 
ment with things. 

This is the joy of owning a home— 
to do with it what you like—to care 
for it, to guard it well, to use it, to 
enjoy it, to love it. 





House Plus Yard and Garden Make 
Home 


Words are so plentiful and cheap that 
they are sometimes used without much 
regard for their real meaning and with 
little thought of the harm that may re- 
sult from their misuse. It has not been 
unusual, for example, to speak of a mur- 
deress as “a lady”; thus degrading a word 
that should be reserved for a better use. 
It might be shown that many words are 
being similarly degraded, or often given 
meanings that in dignity and significance 
are far below the original. 

The word, home, is an example in 
point. From necessity, perhaps, man 
must sometimes call the place where he 
merely eats and sleeps, home; but no- 
body would say that a place for eating 
and sleeping alone fulfilled the require- 
ments of home. It is important for a 
people and a nation that it shall retain 
a proper conception and the proper name 
for an institution such as the home, which 
is the corner stone of its civilization. As 
understood and felt, home is a place of 
permanent residence. This is so funda- 
mentally true that even the most con- 
firmed wanderer to the end of his days 
calls his birthplace “home.” 

Permanence in fact is hardly prac- 
ticable without ownership, and no resi- 
dence can be made to respond to the 
tastes and aptitudes of its occupants un- 


less they have perfect freedom in its use. 
Indeed, a home ought to afford oppor- 
tunities for satisfying the varied needs 
of the different members of the family. 
An apartment, however, standardizes life 
and precludes the possibility of such va- 
riety of self-expression; the detached 
home with many separate rooms and with 
yard and garden encourages it. The flat 
shuts away all natural objects; it creates 
an artificial and mechanized environment, 
with no privacy for the family as a whole 





nor for its individual members; whereas 
the detached home with yard and garden 
invites contact with nature at the same 
time that it affords the privacy that is 
essential to self-expression. 

It is a matter of grave doubt whether 
any people can perpetuate itself without 
that frequent and close contact with the 
earth afforded by the detached house, 
yard and garden. Many thoughtful per- 


sons see in city congestion a force that 
unless counter-balanced will destroy the 
Thus far cities everywhere 


city itself. 


have been built up and have been perpet- 
uated by recruits from the country, and 
the indications are that they must in fu- 
ture be so recruited if they are to sur- 
vive. Experience, therefore, suggests that 
the rural residence upon the farm or the 
detached home in town and village must 
be perpetuated if cities and civilization 
are to be preserved. 
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UNLEss your house is perfect, and 
we'll venture a guess that it isn’t, there’s 
a lot of space going to waste that should 
be used. Study the thing over and see 
if you don’t find a lot of places where 
drawers or cupboards could be put that 
would increase the capacity and add to 
the convenience and beauty of your mod- 
est domicile. 
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A BRIGHT light can be shed over our 
drab lives by making some minor change 
in our every day life or surroundings. 
It’s an event when we begin eating out 
on the dining porch. Something new 
about the house makes the housewife 
happy for six months. When your neigh- 
bor puts up a bird house there’s excite- 
ment for all the birds and all the chil- 
dren in the community. A new walk 
across your muddiest lot will cause more 
joy in a boy’s heart than you have any 
idea of. 








Second of three instalments of this article; 
the last will appear in a later issue—Ep1ror. 


The first conspicuous and for the recent past 
most significant example of this sort is a Lou- 
isianian who was led into the project of timber 
growing through the Governors’ Conference on 
Conservation called by President Roosevelt in 
1908. Henry Hardtner, of Alexandria and 
Urania, was a lumberman with ideas at that 
time like those of his associates; cutting away 
at the virgin timber, giving no thought to the 
future or the consequences. More or less of a 
public man, however, he learned indirectly 
through the channel mentioned that the national 
Forest Service had certain men at command 
who on application would visit interested parties 

and study their lands and facilities for growing 
timber. This service he applied for. 

His faith in the new idea was little enough, 
but the project would cost only a few hundred 
dollars, and he concluded to take a chance at it. 
Favorable impressions began at once. The man 
sent down was keen and business-like. “Give 
me three men,” was his short request after 
briefly looking things over; then the crew went 
to work in a way appealing to this man of 
business. Through personal contact and written 
report, his eyes were opened to 
many things he had never before 
seen or thought of. Interest was } 
stimulated; _Mr. Hardtner deter- 
mined to know what was in this 
business. 

Fortunate indeed was it that this 
seed fell on deep, not shallow, soil. 
Mr. Hardtner was no enthusiast, 
following attractive ideas without 
consideration of their actual prac- 
ticability. One idea acquired he 
did indeed carry out on a commer- 
cial scale at once, purchasing areas 
of young second growth timber 
from farmers moving out of the 
country to more fertile and pro- 
ductive territory; otherwise, for 
the time being, he worked along 
experimentally. Certain observa- 
tions and experiments that he car- 
ried on have been of the utmost 
value in disclosing methods of re- 
producing and managing the local 
forests. These ideas he gradually put to work 
himself too, increasing acreage owned and put- 
ting good management into force upon it, until 
today, as he believes, he has the basis of a per- 
manent business in lumber. 

But Mr. Hardtner is a public spirited man. 
He has not hid his light under a bushel. Con- 
vinced of the practicability of timber growing 
in the South, he became a consistent and pow- 
erful advocate, presenting the idea to associates 
in business, to legislatures, in all sorts of public 
gatherings. His greatest service, however, has 
arisen from the promotion of legislation in his 
State. Early recognizing the fact that taxation 
that is unsuitable even if not excessive may kill 
enterprise of this particular sort, he entered his 
State legislature and almost single handed 
worked through it laws on the subject among 


the most advanced of those in force in the 
United States. 
One thing grows out of another. It was so 


in Mr. Hardtner’s case; and no accident, but 
due to his efforts in the field of taxation, that 
the next conspicuous example of commercial 
timber growing is located in the same State. 
In the southeastern or so called Florida 
parishes of Louisiana, northeast of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, a great lumbering enterprise has been 
in existence since 1906. The mill and town site 
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were cut out of original forest and given the 
name of Bogalusa. Three hundred thousand 
acres of longleaf timber lands were behind the 
enterprise at its inception. The Great South- 
ern Lumber Company’s sawmill for some years 
turned out more lumber than any other in the 
world. In 1917 a paper mill was constructed, 
using as raw material large quantities of log- 
ging and mill waste. Collateral enterprises 
came in, too; in 15 years the town grew into 
a singularly thriving and ambitious commu- 
nity of some 15,000 people. 

The main owners of this enterprise are an 
old lumbering family, the Goodyears, of Buf- 
falo, and their representative on the spot for 
years was Col. W. H. Sullivan, a man of enor- 
mous energy and a big heart. To such men the 
idea of timber growing was not repellent merely 
because it was new; on the other hand interest 
and pride in the city of their creation, ambition 
for its expansion and permanence, made the idea 
strongly appealing, and new stocks of timber 
were the only possible basis that they could 
see. In March of 1920, after preparatory con- 
sideration of the timber growing idea in con- 
nection with their own conditions and circum- 
stances, the decision was made to go ahead. 
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nevertheless proved costly, while experience on 
western national forests to that date was in 
large measure a story of losses and failures, 
These men, however, tackled the problem un- 
daunted. 


Climate and Soil Favored Replanting 


Noteworthy indeed has been the justification 
of their faith, just as noteworthy the demon- 
stration of favoring conditions in this southern 
country. Technical success proved easier than 
was imagined. Planting stock such as it takes 
3 years to raise in the New England States 
was grown here in 8 months. On the sandy 
soil of the region, little impeded by either log- 
ging slash or bush growth, field planting was 
carried on with surprising facility and little 
failure followed. For these reasons the total 
cost proved only a quarter or a third as great 
as in most other sections. To date nearly 30, 
000 acres have been so planted and far the 
greater part of the set task is done. Today, one 
may stand on elevations and see young pine 
trees in all directions as far as the eye sweeps 
in rows that disclose their origin. This is an 
enterprise that in its particular kind is probably 
not paralleled elsewhere in the world. 


Technical success is one thing. 











Slash pine planted in January, 1925; photograph taken early in 1930; 


Bogalusa, La. 


Starting out on this new and untried form of 
enterprise, the men concerned did some prompt 
and effective thinking. The year in which they 
started, 1920, was a year of wonderful seed 
fall for longleaf pine throughout the South, 
something which ordinarily occurs only at in- 
tervals of about seven years. Usually, this has 
been an event more noteworthy for birds and 
rodents than for humankind, for the rather large 
and meaty seeds are favorite food for most of 
them. The management of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company recognized opportunity in this 
great seed fall, and by control of fire in their 
logging operations for the next two or three 
years, also by fencing out the range hogs that 
dig up the young plants for the juicy bark of 
their roots, they secured restocking over some 
4,000 acres. 


Later, seed trees were left standing and fire 
protection was afforded over much wider ter- 
ritory. To lands already cut over, however, 
these measures would not apply. This was 
particularly true of lands near the mill which 
had been early and closely cut, leaving entirely 
inadequate seed supply and very little in the way 
of natural reproduction. On these areas only 
artificial restocking would suffice—a formidable- 
looking measure, entirely new to the country. 
Familiar enough in the Northeast, planting had 


Economic success following makes 
it fruitful, and spreads and perpet- 
uates the method. On this head 
the feeling of the men directly con- 
cerned is the surest indication, and 
that, aided as they are by favorable 


laws, is one of reasonable confi- 
dence. The cost to date, though 
heavy, does not bother them. In 
about 5 years from the present 
date, the cutting of pulpwood 
should begin on those planted 


lands, the yield to be expanded rap- 
idly as younger stands grow up 
and by means of judicious selec- 
tive cutting. To a location so near 
the manufacturing plant very 
heavy advantages attach. Teams, 
trucks, and trams should bring that 
wood to mill at a cost hitherto al- 
most unknown, contrasting in a 
startling way with the transporta- 
tion cost on wood for many north- 
ern mills, and in less degree with that for 
southern plants which have made no such pro- 
vision. Meanwhile, through purchases of grow- 
ing land and the extension of fire protection 
over the whole area of their ownership, the fu- 
ture enterprise as a whole has taken shape. 
Bogalusa paper and fiber products, not improb- 
ably Bogalusa lumber also, promise to figure 
permanently in the markets of the country. 

Daring, pioneering, creative work is this, fit 
progeny in our own day of the best of our old 
lumber industry. Most conspicuous example in 
its class, it is but one of numerous farsighted 
enterprises now going forward in the southern 
country. The history and promise of one more 
will be briefly recounted. 


Perpetuating Naval Stores Industry 


From Savannah, Ga., west and south for 150 
miles is a region some 10,000,000 acres in extent, 
which to those familiar with it seems capable 
of producing more value in the shape of forest 
products than any other region of like extent in 
the United States. Although there are numer- 
ous towns and something of a farming popula- 
tion, far the greater portion of its surface is un- 
cultivated. It is today, as it has been for sev- 


eral decades past, the chief stronghold of the 
naval stores industry. Volunteer second growth 
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is very general. This, to be sure, has been 
badly used in the past, but men today are com- 
ing to see that in the native trees with their ease 
of reproduction and their high rate of growth, 
unusual opportunity is offered. Longleaf and its 
companion species, slash pine, a turpentine tree 
also and equally good for lumber purposes, 
constitute far the greater part of the forest 
growth. ‘ , 

A dozen years ago the naval stores industry 
of the South was thought to be on its last legs, 
destined to shrink in volume and disappear at 
no distant date for lack of timber. One man 
who is in large measure responsible for the 
radical change of attitude that has taken place 
since is A. K. Sessoms of Waycross, Ga. 

Mr. Sessoms is the son of a lumberman of 
Waycross, who along about 1891 built a saw- 
mill at that point, the last, as he believed, that 
would ever be put up in that section. With his. 
death the son inherited with other things a 
property of some 40,000 acres west of the town, 
cut-over land, presumably stripped of its tim- 
ber resources. That idea of it the young man 
also took over, and in consequence he tried to 
sell the property at a low figure. Failing in 
that, and being of an inquiring and enterpris- 
ing mind, he concluded to see for himself what 
the land was good for and what perhaps he 
could make of it. 

He found, in the first place, that the timber 
was by no means all gone. In fact, though scat- 
tered and difficult to operate, there was a good 
deal in the aggregate. This he disposed of in 
the form of lumber, railroad ties, etc., conduct- 
ing also small naval stores operations. 

These operations did not exhaust the re- 
sources, however. Though the tract 
had been utterly uncared for, and —— 
subject like all around it to re- 
peated fires, more or less young 
growth had escaped and stood scat- 
tered abcut in strands and bunches. 
The significance of this Mr. Ses- 
soms did not at once recognize, how- 
ever. Instead, finding much of his 
soil easily cultivable, and attracted 
by the promise of cattle raising, he 
dropped timber for a time and went 
into these other lines of industry. 
His closing later with the idea of 
timber growing as a business came 
about as a sequence of a queer turn 
taken by his activity in the stock 
raising line. 

To control his cattle he fenced 
large areas. This kept out other 
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sumed their place. Attending first to protecting 
his young growth from fire and extending that 
measure over larger and larger areas of his 
property, solidification and extension of owner- 
ship followed with the idea of large scale and 
permanent production of timber. Operation on 
the remaining timber of older growth furnished 
necessary current income. Surrounding con- 
ditions proved not unfavorable. In respect to 
fire control particularly, the surrounding peo- 
ple soon adjusted themselves to the needs of 
an enterprise of such evident value to the com- 
munity. Today the property is a marvelous 
thing to see and many indeed are those who 
come to see and go away to pattern after it. 
Here again positive rewards are clearly in 
prospect. Ten years from now large areas of 
new timber should be ready for working; from 
a little after that, operations can be maintained 
on the property on a scale it never before wit- 
nessed. 

These are instances of what is today going 
forward in the South, conspicuous instances in- 
deed, but by no means isolated. The task re- 
mains of indicating in a general way how far 
this movement, of so much general and local 
promise, has already gone. 

Best developed and most promising perhaps of 
the regional movements of this description now 
on foot is one located in the Georgia field just 
mentioned, and in bordering territory. In this 
section naval stores men in very considerable 
numbers have for some years past been acquir- 
ing property of their own and operating with 
more care than formerly ; numbers of them have 
gone much further, restocking their lands 
through fire protection, thinning their young 
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it is inferior to slash and longleaf; it stretches 
in a wide belt for some 1,200 miles from Ches- 
apeake Bay to Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
On soil best suited to it loblolly is the most 
rapid and persistent grower of all the pines. 
On usual soil types it makes a tree 75 feet tall 
at 40 years of age, fair saw timber and a gener- 
ous yield of it in stands not crowded; while 
heavy cuts of pulpwood may be had at little 
more than half that age. Beginning in North 
Carolina and scattered through the belt here 
and there are concerns, some large and some 
small, with going plants and blocks of timber 
land behind, relying on this producing power, 
settled down to the idea of permanent lumber 
operation. Reasonably content and confident 
they are too, though success of such enterprise 
is in nowise guaranteed and in fact depends on 
matters entirely out of the control of the men 
involved in it. Slowly, but steadily it appears, 
this idea of permanent, sustained operation is 
spreading. 

The final instalment of this article will appear 
in an early issue.—Ep1Tor. 





New Law Designed to Promote 
Reforestation 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 14—A Washington 
reforestation law designed primarily to pro- 
mote reforestation on forest type lands not suit- 
able for more profitable use has been passed 
by the State legislature. The act, known as 
Substitute Senate Bill No. 23, is the result of 
efforts made by the Washington Forestry Con- 

ference of which Hugo Winken- 
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werder, head of the school of for- 
estry, University of Washington, 
is president and C. S. Cowan, of 
the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, is secretary. 

Through a system of taxation 
upon the yield of forest products, 
the act, which takes effect as soon 
as lands can be classified, will en- 
courage owners to retain owner- 
ship of forest growing lands for 
future forest crops. In addition it 
will encourage natural reforesta- 
tion on forest growing lands and 
hence through the creation of for- 
est values will stimulate protection 
of these lands from forest fires as 
provided by State fire laws. The 





people’s cattle and the fires that 
would inevitably have followed 
them. After a time Mr. Sessoms 
found that cattle-raising did not 
pay, let his herds go down, ceased running fire 
himself, and in some of his pastures did no 
business whatever. Consequently Nature had 
opportunity to show what she could do if free 
and unobstructed. 

The results came to light in the early autumn 
of 1922, after two years’ continuance of the 
conditions just described. Happening one day 
to be riding around in one of his fenced tracts, 
Mr. Sessoms was dumbfounded by what he 
saw there. Wide stretches of land which he 
had known to be bare two years before, were 
now covered with the foliage of young trees, 
thousands of acres in the aggregate. It was 
slash pine, and knee-high at two years of age. 
The bunches of trees in the swamps and else- 
where had started it. Stray bunches too showed 
what would result with the lapse of time—9 feet 
high when two years older, for instance—and 
Systematic examination of timber of ‘older 
growth showed the rate of later development 
that might be expected. Instead of the long 
periods men had believed were needed for the 
production of useful timber, 20 years, he con- 
cluded, was quite sufficient to grow it big 
enough for naval stores operation. 


Tree Growing Supersedes Agriculture 


Absorption of these facts marked a tutning 
point for Mr. Sessoms. Farming and cattle- 
raising took a back seat and timber growing as- 


Natural growth longleaf pine; protected from hogs and fire; 


Bogalusa, La. 


timber, planting up vacant areas. These men 
know they can raise timber, and at a profit if 
only sufficient markets and the prices to which 
they have been accustomed are maintained. So 
radically has the view changed from that of 
10 years ago that naval stores operators have 
lately begun to support chemical research with 
the idea of finding new uses for their products 
corresponding in volume with that of the tim- 
ber they see on the way. An enormous volume 
of wood suitable for paper manufacture, and 
large quantities of saw timber as well, will be 
grown necessarily as by-products of the enter- 
prise they have definitely in hand. 

In the longleaf territory of southern Alabama 
several old, sound lumbering concerns are work- 
ing cautiously but with determination on 
broadly similar lines. 


Beginnings of Great Forest Industries Seen 


Paper mills, following more recently and on 
a far smaller scale as yet the migration of cot- 
ton mills to the South, have bought large tracts 
to back their plants. These they are reserving 


and protecting for the present so that resources 
may pile up. Meanwhile, two such concerns at 
least have engaged in education of the surround- 
ing people from whom they buy wood in intelli- 
gent management of their timbered lands. 
Loblolly pine covers a greater area than any 
other of the four main southern species. Mostly 


act will keep upon the tax roll 
non-agricultural lands which would 
otherwise become delinquent, thus 
adding to the pro-rata cost of 
county government, by decreasing 
acreage revenues, and placing the burden of 
fire protection upon the county. 

Under the provisions of the act a fair and 
stable annual forest tax on the land itself is 
provided during the long period a forest crop 
is being grown and then a yield tax is paid 
from the forest crop at the time it is harvested 
and when the property is best able to pay. 

The act specifically provides that all forest 
land shall be assessed for tax purposes but the 
assessed values of such lands are arbitrarily 
fixed at $1 an acre west of the Cascades and 
50 cents an acre east of the Cascades. When 
the crop is cut 12% percent of its value is due 
to the county. Lands not classified are assessed 
and taxed under the general taxation laws. 

When an owner is ready to harvest forest 
products from reforestation lands he must first 
secure a permit from the State forest board; he 
then files a bond or cash deposit in amount 
such as the board may fix which shall be equal 
to the amount of the yield tax to which the 
county is entitled. The act requires a report 
the first day of March each year upon any 
forest products removed under the provisions 
of the act. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has risen to 71.7 
for the week ended March 11, 1931, from 71.6 
for the week ended March 4, 1931. 
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Aggressive Action in Interests of Wook 


Future of TX Campaign Will Be Mapped Out at National Association Meet ; 
Constructive Education in Progress, and American Woods Assured of Use 


Plans for National Association Annual 


Officers of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are working out the details of 
the program for the annual meeting, to be held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 22-24. 

A number of important matters are scheduled 
for discussion and action, with trade extension, 
of course, occupying the outstanding place. The 
forthcoming meeting will be a critical one with 
respect to the continuation of trade extension 
work beyond the original 5-year period. 


The program as a whole will naturally be 
shaped to a considerable extent with reference 
to this sunerior topic. 

The very broad outlines of the tentative pro- 
gram include, besides trade extension, also the 
long-considered one of lumber trade practices, 
the various aspects of the Russian lumber situ- 
ation and the Timber Conservation Board. 

It is hoped that when the details and the en- 
tertainment and diversion part of the program 
are worked out the result will be the most at- 
tractive and stimuating program the association 
has had for several years. 


Special effort will be made to segregate com- 
mittee meetings from the general meetings so 
that the two will not overlap, requiring a man 
to be several places at one time. From this 
sort of competition the general meetings rather 
than the committee meetings and group meet- 
ings have suffered in the past. This year it is 
hoped the program may be arranged so that, 
while committee meetings will not be inter- 
fered with, the general meetings will receive 
more serious thought, and be better attended 
than ever before. 

The business depression now believed to be 
drawing to a close marks the end of one indus- 
trial period and the beginning of another, ac- 
cording to the economists. A salient phase of 
the new epoch, as they see it, will be more 
intense competition than characterized the last 
decade. It will be a period of lower and de- 
scending general price levels, narrower margins 
of profit and greater rivalry between materials. 
It will be marked by increasing favor for re- 
search and merchandising genius and the ad- 
ministration of business on the basis of scientific 
facts. 

As 


economists view the picture, these and 
other 


factors which might be mentioned will 
make the next few years a period in which 
every industrial group, as well as individual 
industries, will have to avail themselves of 
every weapon, actual or potential, in their trade 
battle armory if they would hope to get their 
share of the business. 

The first four years of lumber trade exten- 
sion work have “held the fort” for lumber and 
established the broad outlines of an organiza- 
tion that can be made much more effective here- 
after if there are adequate sinews of war and 
sufficient general support throughout the indus- 
try. 

It is considered probable that under the cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding the discourage- 
ments of the moment, the leaders of the lum- 
ber industry will take a firm stand at the forth- 
coming meeting for better and more aggressive 
trade extension effort. An outlined plan for 
the years following 1932 will be presented to 
the meeting by the trade extension committee 
and the board of directors. 

Another subject on the program as tentatively 
worked out is that of improving co-operation 
between national and regional and species 
groups in projects for realizing a larger total 
use of lumber. The underlying thought in this 
matter is that without better codrdination there 


is a tendency for competition between lumber 
groups resulting merely in a larger field for 
competing materials and less for lumber. The 
technical advisory committee meetings tenta- 
tively scheduled to begin April 17 will also 
consider this and other vital questions. 

A third matter of obvious importance to come 
before the annual meeting will be means of 
enabling member companies to make better in- 
dividual use of results of trade extension activi- 
ties both national and regional. 

Consideration likewise will be given to a plan 
of campaign to be carried ont durir~ 1931 to 
obtain more general support for trade promo- 
tion by all the categories of the lumber indus- 
try and trade, including timber owners, the vari- 
ous classifications of lumber manufacturers and 





The Value of a Smile 


It costs nothing, but creates much. 


It enriches those who receive, without 
impoverishing those who give. 


It happens in a flash, and the memory 
of it sometimes lasts forever. 


None are so rich they can get along with- 
out it and none so poor but are richer 
for its benefits. 


It creates happiness in the home, fosters 
good will in business, and is the coun- 
tersign of friends. 


It is rest to the weary, daylight to the 
discouraged, sunshine to the sad, and 
nature’s best antidote for trouble. 


Yet it cannot be bought, begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen, for it is something 
that is no earthly good to anybody 
until it is given away. 


And if I should be too tired to give you 
a smile, will you leave one of yours? 


For nobody needs a smile so much as 
those who have none left to give. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 





processors. the distributiny groups and the con- 
suming industries. ; 
Wilson Compton, secretary and manager, will 
submit an analysis of the present economic situ- 
ation of the lumber industry and outline affirm- 
ative action needed. This discussion will fall 
under two general heads: (1) ™*-‘ntenance of 
the lumber industry’s organized research and 
promotion work, and (2) the means of correct- 
ing the results of overproduction and preventing 


its recurrence. 
* * * 


To Meet Ohio Dealers 


Kansas City, Mo., March 16.—H. S. Crosby, 
representative of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in this territory, will 
complete his special trade extension itinerary 
in Kansas and Oklahoma for the time being 
on March 20. Mr. Crosby will then proceed to 
Ohio, where Findley M. Torrence has arranged 
for him to meet with dealers in twenty-one dis- 
tricts between March as and April 23, inclusive. 


New Modernizing Folder Issued 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—*Modernix 
with Assurance” is the caption appearing q 
Lumber Facts No. 27, issued by the trade ¢. 
tension department of the National Lumb 
Manufacturers’ Association. This is another 


way of saying to the reader of the attractiy § 


folder that with knowledge comes economy jy 
converting the old, neglected frame house int 
a modern,convenient and pleasing dwelling x 
minimum cost. 

The home owner’s attention is directed to th 
essential points to be considered when he cop. 
templates renovating or modernizing an olf 
dwelling and lists “competent advice” as a pre- 
requisite—even more important in remodeling 
an old house than in erecting a new one. For 
example, it is pointed out that it requires , 
trained eye to appraise the qualities of an old 
house, and that its good points should be pre. 
served. The value of the local lumber deale 
as a consultant is emphasized. 

One certain result of careful and intelligen: 
modernizing, it is declared, is to create value 
far in excess of the cost of the work, the mod. 
ernized house often being appraised at twice 
the former value and even more. 

The folder is replete with practical sugges. 
tions and is available to all those engaged in 
the several branches of the lumber industry, 

* * * 


Wants Advice on How fo Sell 


Wasuincrton, D. C., March 16.—A Wiscon- 
sin lumber company in a letter to the Nationd 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association expresse: 
this vigorous view on retailing: 

We should sell more for a net profit thai 
for volume. Going after volume is one of 
the worst diseases in the retail game—unles: 
net profit goes with it. Volume creates over- 
head, creates loss, cuts off future desire to 
buy and gluts the market. 

The word “territory” should be almost 
eliminated. During dull periods most yards 
encroach on other territory. Yards so en- 
croached on cut their price to hold orders. 

We receive lots of advice on how to do this 
and that on sales ideas, but we do not receive 
advice on how to sell and hold the price nor 
how to eliminate local price cutting. 


:. = @ 


Urges Tariff Commission to Ad 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16.—In its cam- 
paign to prevent the importation of convict 
made lumber from Soviet Russia into the United 
States the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has appealed to the Tariff Commis 
sion to use its authority to forbid such imports 

The appeal to the Tariff Commission is basei 
on the ground that importation of such lumber 
constitutes unfair competition, which under the 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 is grouni 
for exclusion of foreign goods. 

Pending final determination of the question 
the Tariff Commission is urged to recomment 


to President Hoover that entry be denied Rus 


sian lumber and timber. 

The petition of the National association de 
clares that unfair methods are practiced by the 
Russian lumber industry because the Russiat 
forests and lumber mills have been acquired by 
the State through confiscation or otherwist 





without cost, and that they are being exploitei J 


by the Government with the aid of direct ané 


indirect subsidies and in a manner which makes) 


private competition difficult. 


It is pointed out that lumber production if 


Russia is a complete governmentally owned ant 
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controlled monopoly, which gives it competitive 
advantages that are denied to American manu- 
facturers by the various antitrust acts passed 
by Congress and that such competition would 
therefore fall within the intent of such laws. 
The attention of the Commission is called to 
the fact that virtually every American industry 
can take a similar view of the Russian competi- 
tion peculiar to it, with the result that it may 
be found that the commission can deal unaided 
with the whole complex problem of socialistic 


ition. 
compet “- * 


Army and Navy Will Favor American 
Products 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 17.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
again calling attention to the insertion in the 
Army and Navy appropriation bills during the 
recent session of Congress of the Collins’ 
amendment, which virtually compels the selec- 
tion and purchase of domestic goods and 
American raw materials, even despite reason- 
able price discrepancies, in filling the vast an- 
nual supply requirements of the two great mili- 
tary services. : oa 

Representative Ross A. Collins of Mississipni, 
member of the appropriations subcommittee 
which reported the Army bill to the House, 
fathered the amendment. While initially apply- 
ing to furniture or cabinet woods, it was finally 
broadened, with the consent of Mr. Collins, to 
include other products. The amendment was 
held in the Army bill in the Senate and suc- 
cessfully withstood attack in conference between 
the two houses, 

In its final 
reads : 

That in the expenditure of appropriations 
in this Act the Secretary of War (or Navy) 
shall, unless in his discretion the interest of 


shape the Collins amendment 
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the Government will not permit, purchase or 
contract for, within the limits of the United 
States, only articles of the growth, produc- 
tion or manufacture of the United States, not- 
withstanding that such articles of the 
growth, production or manufacture of the 
United States may cost more, if such excess 
of cost be not unreasonable. 


The support of a policy of favoring home in- 
dustry is entirely in line with the representa- 
tions that have been made before the War De- 
partment for some time past by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which has 
urged the department to confine its specifica- 
tions for Army furniture to that made of native 
woods. During the last year the National as- 
sociation succeeded in having native woods in- 
cluded as specification alternates. After July 1, 
when the Collins’ amendment becomes effective, 
selection of furniture as well as all other sup- 
plies for the Army and Navy will favor prod- 
ucts of American industry and labor. 


* * ® 


lowa University Offers Co-operation 


Ames, Iowa, March 16.—Lumbermen in Iowa 
can have “almost any form of co-operative as- 
sistance” from the State university that they 
may request. Prof. Henry Giese recently so 
advised C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Prof. Giese made the offer in response to an 
inquiry from Miller as to how far the Iowa 
university was equipped and ready to co-oper- 
ate. The professor made it clear that short 
courses, drafting, lumber schools, plan services 
and much other assistance was available or 
could be made available and that the university 
would gladly be of such service as the de- 
mand indicates there is need for. 

That would seem to put it squarely up to 
Iowa lumber dealers who are interested in farm 
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building extension work. Prof. Giese may be 
reached at the university here. 


x * * 


Generous Use of Fine Wood 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 18.—Virtually all 
natural building materials were employed in the 
building of the new Lakeside Hospital, the 
Leonard C. Hanna House and the nurses’ dor- 
mitory at Western Reserve University here. 

The donors spared no expense in putting 
through the $16,000,000 program to make the 
group superlative in cultural stability and value. 
The ambition to reach perfection in the execu- 
tion of the minutest detail is reflected in the 
buildings and their equipment—the product of 
architectural genius and engineering. To this 
end wood was used entirely in: 

All furniture, interior trim, windows, floors 
in the rooms of private patients. 

All doors except fire-stop doors required by 
the building code in all three buildings. 

Practically all furniture in the administra- 
tion offices. The office of Frank E. Chap- 
man, director of the buildings, is completely 
paneled in wood. 

Trim in all the common rooms or reception 
rooms in the nurses’ dormitory. 


Describing the effect produced by the gener- 
ous use of fine wood, the Cleveland Lumber 
Institute says: 

Picture, if you will, a hospital room with 
wood furniture that is always pleasing to 
the eye and touch, wood windows that give 
healthful ventilation at all times when re- 
quired, wood floors that give proper resil- 
iency and health protectiveness, and wood 
trim, delicately molded to offer warmth and 
interest to the room. Certainly patients who 
enter Lakeside Hospital from now on will be 
made to feel more at home because the rooms 
resemble the rooms in homes. The whole at- 
mosphere of the three new buildings is made 
cheerful, friendly and homelike. 


All You Want to Know About Empire Pines 


Every retailer who believes he 
can increase his sales by gaining 
his customers’ confidence in his 
knowledge of the products he han- 
dies, will be interested in the two 


purposes 


lists showing what grades are rec- 
ommended for the many various 
for which the retailer 


illustrated. 


d. In the Pondosa book- 
let, for instance, after a few gen- 
eral remarks on requirements for 


and door frames, exterior finish, 
siding, lawn and garden furniture, 
screens, millwork, cabinet work, 
knotty paneling and wainscot, in- 





beautiful booklets recently issued 
by the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, on Idaho and 
Pondosa pines respectively. Prac- 
tically every question that a re- 
tailer or his customer may wish to 
ask about these woods will find a 
satisfactory answer in these trea- 


tises. The Idaho pine booklet con- 
tains 64 pages, and the Pondosa 
booklet, 80 pages, and both are 


fully and finely illustrated. 

To start at the wrong end— The 
last section of each booklet de- 
scribes the different grades. This 
section contains full-page plates, 
each measuring 7 by 9 inches, to 
help explain the grading rules, the 
plates showing the extent and na- 
ture of the defects permissible in 
each grade. In the Idaho pine 
booklet there are twelve plates il- 
lustrating eight grades of boards, 








terior finish and moulding, and a 
number of other uses. The Idaho 
pine booklet is similar in general 
arrangement, although of course 
the uses for which Idaho pine has 
been found most suitable differ ac- 
cording to its characteristics. 

Coming to the first sections of 
these booklets, one finds a general 
history of the wood, its botanical 
classification, something about the 
supply available and the manufac- 
turing methods employed. There 
is a highly interesting and useful 
description of its characteristics 
and properties, its appearance, 
structure, weight, strength, resist- 
ance to splitting, nail-holding abil- 
ity, workability, ease of drying, 
shrinkage, ability to stay in place, 
ease of painting and finishing, pen- 
etrability by preservatives, insula- 
tion value, ease of gluing. 

The booklets as a whole consti- 








each plate showing several widths, 
from B select and better down to 
No. 5; three grades of siding, and 
one of shop, while the twelfth page 
is devoted to lath. In the Pondosa 
booklet there are sixteen plates, 
which cover the same items as 
does the Idaho booklet, but include 


The two pages of the Pondosa pine booklet shown above are among 
those devoted to interior cabinet work, wainscot and paneling. The other 
two pages, below, are in the Idaho pine booklet—those dealing with 


No. 2 common grade 


tute complete textbooks, which will 
be especially appreciated by the 
young fellow who wishes to get a 
thorough understanding of the 
properties, uses and grades of two 
leading species of soft pines. All 
the information they contain is 
made readily available by an index 





four plates devoted to shop. These 
plates, and the clear and detailed 
explanations accompanying them, 
alone make the booklets worth 
while. Two other serviceable fea- 
tures of these last sections are the 
lists of standard sizes, and the 


offen has opportunity to sell Inland 
Empire pines. 

The middle section of each book- 
let names one by one the principal 
purposes for which the wood con- 
sidered has been used, and each 
use is generously and handsomely 


special purposes, window sash are 
dealt with, and numerous photo- 
graphs are included of some out- 
standing buildings of different 
kinds, in which Pondosa pine sash 
have been installed. Then follow 
similar sections on doors, window 


at the front, which will augment 
its value as a sales tool for the re- 
tail lumber dealer. Copies of the 
booklets are obtainable from the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 510 Yeon Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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EALM OF THE RETAILER 
A Line Yard Within America’s Biggest City 


A Company That Classifies Its Customers by More Than Fifty Oc- 
cupations and Interests—Fast Delivery and Individual Advertising 


The Realm has visited what is really a 
line-yard lumber company located in metro- 
politan New York. 

This doesn’t mean merely that the general 
offices are in the city. All nine yards oper- 


ated by the company are within Greater 





POYKES LUMBER COS 


The general offices and head yard of the Dykes 
Lumber Co. are located in these two buildings 
at 137 W. 24th Street, New York City 


New York; six in Manhattan, one in Brook- 
lyn, one in Long Island City and one in 
Hoboken. 

The company of course is unusual, and 
not many readers of the Realm have com- 
parable locations; but it seemed to us that 
the experience of this corporation was so 
picturesque and so solidly built upon mer- 
cantile methods fitted exactly to customer 
needs that any lumberman, city or country, 
could get inspiration and ideas from look- 
ing it over. 


Large Volume From Small Units 


While the yards are small, so far as cubi- 
cal contents of storage space is concerned, 
the sales are large and the turn-over is re- 
markable. Some idea may be gotten from 
the statement that annual sales of the com- 
pany run well over two million dollars, 
while the average single sale is about eight 
dollars. During the last ten years the losses 
from bad credits have been about one-tenth 
of one percent. 

The Dykes Lumber Co., the corporate 
name of the concern, was organized in 1909 
by Andrew H. Dykes, who is still president 
and manager. This friendly and dynamic 
Scotchman started his lumber experience 
as a lad, operating a lumber push cart in a 
yard which he has since purchased and 
added to his line. His first yard was located 
at 137 W. 24th Street, in the Madison Square 
neighborhood. This is still the head yard of 





the line and the location of the 
offices. 

This yard would appear quite novel to a 
country dealer who is accustomed to ample 
space for warehouses and for the navigation 
of trucks among them. It is located in a 
rather typical New York tenement building. 
Readers should remember that the word 
“tenement” has a technical meaning. It is 
in fact a building that contains small apart- 
ments. Mr. Dykes started his yard more 
than 20 years ago in part of the first floor; 
and in the intervening years it has ex- 
panded to fill the building and a couple of 
adjoining buildings. The place has been re- 
modeled at least four times; and at present 
it contains as handsome a set of offices as 
one is likely to see and storage space for 
an ample stock of the lumber in which the 
yard specializes. Naturally the storage 
space has been carefully utilized. 


general 


Standardized Practice for Efficiency 

While the yards are not identical, it has 
been possible to work out standard stocks 
and a quite uniform method of storage. In 
each yard there is one central storage space 
that contains a series of bins three or four 
feet square, and these bins contain working 
stocks of all the lumber carried. The order 
of arrangement is the same in each yard. 
Take moldings, for instance. Each yard 
carries more than 500 patterns, sizes and 
kinds of moldings. There is a big panel 


of samples, and the samples are numbered. 
the 


The company issues a catalog with 








names and numbers. Suppose, at random, 
the number is 234. Find tier 23, count to 
the fourth bin, and there is your molding, 
Stock coming in is dumped in the middle 
of the street and is brought in on large 
hand trucks. 

The yard service has been worked out to 
fit the special needs of the trade cultivated. 
If you went in to inquire about buying 2,000 
roofers, the office probably wouldn’t be in- 
terested and might direct you to one of the 
mammoth yards that are located on the 
water front. But if you asked for ten 2x4’s, 
you’d have friendly attention and instant 
service. You’d get the friendly attention in 
any event; but the point is that these yards 
are geared to small sales and quick service, 


Speed and Advertising 


Two things, among others, explain the 
success of this company. One is this quick 
service. The nine yards are located about 
the city in such places that deliveries can 
be made from one or another of them to 
practically any part of metropolitan New 
York within half an hour. Furthermore, 
when the order is taken the exact delivery 
time is promised, and the promise is kept. 
The fleet of green trucks is the answer; they 
and their carefully trained drivers. These 
drivers know their delivery territory as well 
as or better than the city’s firemen do. They 
know if a street is torn up, if a fire is in 
progress with streets blocked off. They 
stay away from dense traffic; and traffic 
in parts of New York is about the densest 














View of the private office of Andrew H. Dykes, president of the Dykes Lumber Co. 
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thing known to a motor-conscious public. 
When this department arrived in the city 
and took a taxi from station to hotel, we 
spent three-quarters of an hour traveling 
half a mile. That kind of thing may do for 
a boy from the country, but it doesn’t go 
with lumber deliveries; and the Dykes driv- 
ers are trained to get the lumber there and 
to do it on time. If a carpenter or half 
a dozen carpenters are idle until material 
arrives, speed is a lot more important than 
the price of the lumber. A delay of half 
an hour may cost more in idle time than 
the price of the needed material. There 
are no delays. That’s one of the foundation 
stones of Dykes success. 


The other one is advertising. Of course 
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and vertically. Suppose you run down the 
left-hand list to “Contractors.” You follow 
across to the right to the column headed 
“Insulation.” There you find a colored 
sticker bearing a number. The color indi- 
cates the month in which the mailings were 
made, and the number is the index of the 
letter or printed matter mailed. A glance 
shows what has been done during the year 
in advertising. If some classification of cus- 
tomers has been neglected, that shows up. 
If some material has been neglected, that 
also appears at once. This chart is a pic- 
ture of the year’s efforts in direct adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Homan told us that the company is 
careful to check up inactive accounts. If 
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You might not suspect it, but these yards 
have a large remodeling business. It is not 
a remodeling of houses, for Manhattan does 
not boast of individual dwellings. This re- 
modeling has to do with office interiors. In 
this Madison Square district, for instance, 
there are miles of cross streets filled with 
so-called loft buildings; big structures where 
industries of various kinds are carried on. 
Suppose a man has a lease that runs three 
or five years or longer, and his office is 
quite dull and uninspiring. The landlord 
isn’t going to do anything about it; but the 
Dykes people have developed extraordinary 
skill in the matter of doing these offices 
over in any one of a large number of styles, 
using panels, processed board and various 
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View of the general office showing the Colonial doorway at the right 


there are many more than two factors of 
the company’s success, but we pick out 
delivery and advertising as highly -import- 
ant. It may interest our other city-dealer 
friends to know that these yards have no 
salesmen who go out to solicit orders. This 
of course is due to the special character of 
the trade. Small orders do not lend them- 
selves easily to personal solicitation. In 
the first place, such selling would be highly 
expensive, and in the second place it would 
take an army of salesmen to contact all the 
possible buyers of lumber in small lots in 
New York. That is one city where the door- 
bell ringer might have to spend a month 
in a single building to get around; pro- 
vided, indeed, that he could get in at all. 


A Sizeable Mailing List 


The advertising is done by direct mail, 
and the mailing list contains 40,000 names. 
These names are divided territorially, ac- 
cording to the selling area of each of the 
nine yards. Then they are re-classified ac- 
cording to occupation. It will be clear at 
a glance that the wants of these prospects 
are highly specialized. Theaters, which buy 
large quantities of lumber, have needs that 
are rather different, for instance, from those 
of contractors who specialize in new office 
interiors. 

In the office of F. D. Homan, who is ad- 
vertising manager and Mr. Dykes’ general 
right-hand man, we saw a chart of mailings 
that might suggest something to every 
dealer who uses direct-mail advertising. It 
was a large card. Down the left-hand side 
Was a list of classified trades or occupa- 
tions in alphabetical order; more than 50 
of them. Across the top was written a list 
of possibly 30 articles or classifications of 
stock. The card was ruled off horizontally 





some person or concern hasn’t bought any- 
thing for 60 days, a letter is sent out. In 
fact, a series of letters goes out until a re- 
sponse is gotten; the last one containing 
an addressed and stamped envelope with 
a card containing a series of questions to 
be checked. Mr. Homan says that this sys- 
tem of following inactive accounts sells 
more than $35,000 worth of materials a year. 


Business Analysis by Charts 


This company has become highly skilled 
in the use of charts to picture its business, 
and these charts have become rather famous 
among business analysts. We saw one chart 
covering all nine yards for a year, contain- 
ing some eighteen different sets of informa- 
tion; quota, sales, costs, profits and so on. 
I’m told that once the system has been set 
up it is very little work to keep the charts 
up to date. Once a month a meeting is held 
of all the yard managers, and I’m told that 
as soon as the men arrive there is a rush 
to study these charts. The complete pic- 
ture of every yard’s goal and accomplish- 
ments is there to be seen at a glance. These 
meetings are still another secret of the com- 
pany’s success; for with these charts as a 
guide the men exchange experience and in- 
formation, explain good and poor showings, 
are encouraged to try the successful meth- 
ods and are generally filled with determina- 
tion and enthusiasm. Mr. Dykes seems to 
to have a great gift for getting the willing 
co-operation of his men. One could imagine 
these tools used in such a way as to create 
dread of the meetings and antagonism on 
the part of the men. The fact that they 
have quite the opposite effect must be 
checked up to the skill and creative friend- 
liness on the part of Mr. Dykes and the 
other general office men. 


View of one section of the Dykes yard located at Hoboken, N. J. 


types of woodwork. It can be done for sur- 
prisingly small sums, and the difference in 
the effect is large. The company has -done 
its own offices over to suggest what is pos- 
sible, and sales resulting from the demon- 
stration and the advertising of these possi- 
bilities is important. 


Beautiful Office Interiors 


The company handles Curtis woodwork. 
In fact the Realm was taken to the Dykes 
office by Martin Ramsey, a young man 
whom this department has known since he 
was a youngster in Iowa and who has made 
a substantial success in the metropolis han- 
dling this quality woodwork. As the visitor 
approaches the office he comes to a Curtis 
colonial doorway. As he enters the general 
office he finds himself apparently in a court- 
yard or on a lawn, with pillars, awnings, 
garden furniture and the like to fill in the 
picture. Mr. Homan’s private office, seen 
from the outside, seems to be a cottage with 
outside shingled walls stained brown and 
with a green roof. There is another ex- 
terior of wide siding with windows trimmed 
with shutters in which has been cut a thistle 
to indicate Mr. Dykes’ Scottish ancestry. 

The interior of Mr. Homan’s office is done 
in hand-hewn timbers and wainscoting of 
knotty pine panels. The office of the pur- 
chasing department is done in broad ply- 
wood panels with hardwood faces. These 
panels are of various types of hardwood; 
and the wainscoting below the plywood con- 
sists of about fifty different kinds of hard- 
wood in pieces that measure possibly eight 
inches by two feet. These pieces are so 
put in that each one can be taken out easily 
for close examination. The buyer, I be- 
lieve, won a wood-identifying contest not 
long ago; a contest that if I remember cor- 
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rectly was held by the Northeastern asso- 
ciation. Well, he has quite a “library” of 
wood samples of his own and one that is of 
practical service in making sales. 

In a small recess in fhe reception room 
of the president’s office is a miniature rock 
garden with a pool of water in which gold- 
fish and a couple of small turtles live. A 
stream of water tumbles down a rocky falls 
into the pool and flows out under a little 
bridge. The fish seem to be healthy and 
happy, and the only fatality in a year or 
more occurred when a cat visited this sylvan 
retreat and caught a fish before the game 
warden got around. It is an unusual and 
highly attractive bit of decoration. 

Mr. Dykes’ private office is something for 
which the visitor is hardly prepared. It is 
a magnificent place, paneled to the ceiling 
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in Tudor style, and with furnishings worthy 
of the panels. At first, and even at the 
second and third, glance the trim appears 
to be of hand-carved wood. It really is Elo 
asbestos paneling; something which the 
company sells, though Mr. Homan admitted 
it was a little expensive to be a large seller. 
The fireplace is trimmed in New Marble, 
another item in the sales list. Adjoining 
is a lavatory and shower, with black enamel 
fixtures and chromium plate. The floor of 
the office is Bruce Cell-ized random width 
plank, and the doors are Curtis V-joint oak 
plank. 

The office suite also contains an assembly 
room where the monthly meetings are held; 
and when the Realm looked in we saw a 
young lady busily laying off one of the 
charts, of which the company uses so many, 
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on a large blackboard. Preparations were 
under way for one of the meetings. 

While energy and skill and imagination 
go into this enterprise in generous propor. 
tions, Mr. Homan was at pains to insist that 
there is nothing mysterious about it. The 
company is master of its tools and uses 
them but is never overcome by them. It 
is ready to make changes at any time when 
observation and common sense indicate that 
changes are desirable. 

The company is at all necessary pains to 
know its markets and their possibilities and 
to bend its selling efforts to these markets, 
It seems to be a demonstration of the thesis 
which Charlie Black has insisted upon so 
earnestly in his convention speeches: “Use 
good common sense and sell your goods at 
a profit.” 


Conditions Point to Prosperous Year 


Artesia, N. M., March 16.— 
Keen has been the competition be- 
tween agriculture and oil devel- 


It will 


years ago the Big Jo absorbed the 
Roberts & Olver yard in Artesia; 


be recalled that three 


vorably with 1929 at this yard. 
Abundant kind recollections make 
it unnecessary to look in the ceme- 


Mr. Brown finds compensations 
in small-town business, as com- 
pared with the merchandising of 





opment in recent years in the Pecos 
Valley, north and south of Artesia, 
but the precipitation of last fall 
and the winter is on the side of the 
farms and ranches. 

While not a county seat, Artesia 
is a real commercial capital of a 
large area. It is a live, well-built 
town of 5,000, with a lumberman 
for mayor. It has an oil refinery, 
a 6-story hotel with a roof garden, 
is the center of New Mexico's first 
oil development, and of the much 
larger field to be when the present 
rich deposits of Hobbs, already 
found to lie beneath, also the ter- 
ritory to the west to within 17 
miles of Carlsbad, shall have been 
developed; and is center of the 
“shallow water” field of more than 
1,000 square miles, supplementing, 
for irrigated farming, the water 
from the Pecos river with a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible river beneath 
the surface at depths ranging from 
20 to 50 feet. 

S. B. Barnett, manager of the lo- 
cal branch of the Big Jo Lumber 
Co., who came here from Ardmore, 
Okla., six years ago, is the son of 
H. G. Barnett, engaged with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., at Okla- 
homa City and Ardmore, and for 
many years in business for himself 
at Gainesville, Tex. 

A glass-grinding machine, used 
principally for auto glass, and a 
Master Woodworker No. 7, the lat- 
ter used also by local carpenters 
and contractors, have individual 
motors, and the room they occupy 
is reached, by a strategic plan, 
through a well stocked paint room. 

It is more difficult, Mr. Barnett 
finds to keep a stock as neat and 
attractive as that of the Big Jo 
when sales lag, for it is then that 
some of the woods tend to warp, 
especially those not seasoned for 
New Mexico climate, which intro- 
duces the problem of avoiding culls. 

Artesia’s pioneering in New 
Mexico’s oil development accounts 
for the big timbers (from Long- 
view, Wash.) here seen—32-foot 
pieces of 16x16 for main sills of 
derricks, and 14x30—26 feet long, 
no less than 910 feet in a piece, 
weighing 4,000 pounds—material 
for walking beams. 


and the Kemp Lumber Co., the 
Lone Star; both yards jointly buy- 
ing the stock of the Luch Lumber 
Co., thus reducing five yards to 
two. 

D. I. Clow, manager of the 
Kemp Lumber Co. is secretary of 











tery for a monument to E. B. 
Kemp—a pillar in the M. E. church 
and the Masonic order, who found 
it a pleasure to give to all needy 


causes. 
The company’s headquarters yard 
at Roswell 


sets an example in 





D. I. Clow, the lumberman mayor of Artesia, N. M., and resident man- 
ager of the Kemp Lumber Co., is seen standing in front of the company’s 
well appointed office. 


the Rotary Club and also is the Re- 
publican mayor of the normally 
strongly Democratic municipality 
of Artesia. 

The 2-story office and large sheds 
of the Kemp Company, one carry- 
ing lumber compartments to the 
seventh deck, betoken faith in Ar- 
tesia’s future, when prices and de- 
mand give oil development greater 
stimulus. 

On the office walls hang pictures 
of E. B. Kemp, founder of the 
yard, and R. H. Kemp, who was 
general manager of the Kemp Lum- 
ber Co.’s line yards, with head- 
quarters, as now, at Roswell. Both 
have’ passed on. 

A stmmary of sales, started by 
Mr. Kemp, comparing sales month 
by month for twenty-seven years, is 
still maintained, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that 1930 compared fa- 


convenient arrangement and neat- 
ness, even its streets, from one con- 
crete foundation to another, being 
macadamized with cinders, which 
do not become either sticky or 
dusty. And the branch yards main- 
tain the pace. 

J. V. Brown, manager of the 
Kemp yard at Hagerman, finds that 
it pays in many ways to keep a 
stock in constant neat condition. A 
buyer who is prone to “sort” 2 
pile, seeking the best pieces, is de- 
terred from doing so without the 
spoken word, since anyone of ordi- 
narily good manners would not 
start to disarrange and spoil the 
appearance of several compart- 
ments. Watching daily for any 
tendency to warp, a piece can be 
placed beneath several others whose 
weight will correct the tendency 
when taken in time. 


building materials in a large city. 
In a small town, the patron as a 
rule is an old friend, whose finan- 
cial condition is well known. The 
manager also knows the scope of 
the customer’s operations, and the 
specialty in which he will be in- 
terested, be it a brooder house for 
chickens; self-feeders, hay racks, 
dump rakes, or other farm acces- 
sories. By pushing these, he both 
stimulates a market for short 
lengths and cooperates with carp- 
enters in dull season employment. 
The Kemp yard at Artesia main- 
tains a room for the use of paint- 
ers in preparing signs in quantity. 

E. L. Love has been manager of 
the Triangle Lumber & Hardware 
Co. at Dexter, N. M., for 16 years, 
but he located at Lake Arthur 24 
years ago, being connected with the 
Lake Arthur Lumber Co. When 
building was brisk at Dexter he 
rigged a machine with rip and cut- 
off saws, planer and dado, an Over- 
land engine furnishing the power, 
using this advantageously in mak- 
ing screen doors and similar work. 
By taking the clear between knots 
he could save half the cost of cut- 
ting trim out of No. 1 common. 

Obliged to abandon this power to 
avoid prohibitive insurance rates, 
he will install electric power upon 
revival of building. Deprived of 
this means of fabricating buckrake 
teeth, much used in stacking alfalfa, 
a leading crop, Mr. Love ordered 
from the Bud-Thompson Hard- 
ware Co., Wister, Okla., with mills 
in Arkansas, who ship cars to Pe- 
cos valley dealers jointly, oak 
ready-cut 17% by 34%4—8 feet long. 
From the stock received from this 
order he supplies farmers consider- 
ably beyond Dexter’s usual trade 
boundaries, and the manufacturers 
find rake teeth of these specifica- 
tions popular in Oklahoma and 
Colorado as well as New Mexico. 

Centralized farm ownership. is 
hard on small towns, particularly 
building supply dealers, since the 
absent owner does not vie with his 
neighbor in maintaining the best 
improvements, forgetful that the 
quality of tenant obtainable depends 
largely on the surroundings pro- 
vided him. 
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Novel Plan Gets Many Old Debts Paid 


Affords Striking Demonstration of Value of Keeping Money Moving 


Aurora, ILt., March 16.—Demonstrating 
what money can do to when kept moving, 200 
¢ashier’s checks of ten-dollar denomination, 
issued by the city’s five banks, are in circula- 
tion among the people of Aurora during the 


are dated, numbered and executed like regular 
checks. 

The idea, which had its conception in the 
brain of Justus L. Johnson, clerk of tthe Illinois 
Appellate Court, is to demonstrate the value of 





can do in one month by keeping it at work. 


«» PAY AN OBLIGATION CAMPAIGN >» 
MARCH 2-31, 1931—Auroaa, ILLINoIs 
This is a TeN Dottar Bank Casnier’s Cueck which you have received for an obligation. Help to show how much Ten Dollars 
Pay an obligation with it as soon as possible. 
RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE BACK /) 


J 





NN 


PAY to the order of 





Ten and No\100 


($10.00) Dollars 





To THE AURORA NATIONAL BANK 
70-78 —_ AURORA, ILL. 











Cashier 














Copyright, 1931, Justus L. Johnson. Aurora, III. 


Specimen (reduced) of the cashier’s check being used in the Aurora (Ill.) “Pay An Obligation 
Campaign.” The slogan and explanation at the top is printed on a narrow flap which folds down 
over the face of the check, as shown in the cut. The entire document measures 84 by 16 inches, 
and folds into eight pages, one of which is occupied by the “Rules and Instructions” (repro- 
duced on this page), while the remaining six pages are used for the endorsements of the per- 
sons and firms through whose hands the check passes, there being 133 of these signature lines 


month of March, with daily prizes to speed the 
action. The checks are the operating instru- 
ments of the “Pay an Obligation” campaign 
which is being conducted under the sponsorship 
of various civic, business and professional or- 
ganizations co-operating with the banks, with 
the backing of the press. 

Forty checks were issued by each bank and 
distributed to the various club memberships 
from whence they eventually found their way 
into the hands of the populace. The certificates 
differ from the ordinary conception of cashier’s 
checks in that space is allotted for more than 
a hundred endorsements. Otherwise the checks 





Under penalty of perjury I certify that I have re- 
ceived this check in payment of an obligation. 


SIGNATURE Date Time 
l ..M 
SN eee eT ee ...M 
| nea SENT Tee ee .M 
WR iteeinssicceiersennpnadabanbnnianctnic -aceisaaneo eradianl M 


This cut shows the heading and first few lines 
of the spaces provided for endorsements. The 
check provides six pages, or folds, for these 
signature lines, which are numbered from 1 to 
133, ending with these instructions: “Should 
the blank lines for signature be exhausted, bring 
the check to the bank on which it is drawn and 
have another check of the same serial number 
issued in lieu thereof” 


keeping money at work, and to see how 
many obligations of individuals can be 
cleared up in one month. Thus far, with 
the campaign only ten days old, estimates 
from the banks show that the $2,000 which 
is in circulation already has liquidated ap- 
proximately $40,000 in old and unpaid bills. 

Primarily, the purpose of the plan is to 
get persons who have not paid certain bills 
for several months to do it now, and to get 
those who would not pay current bills for 
possibly three or four months hence, to set- 
tle accounts this month. 

As a stimulus to keep the checks moving, 
each of the banks on which the checks are 
drawn offers a prize of one dollar daily to the 
person holding the check bearing the largest 
number of endorsements, for bona fide transac- 
tions, for the 24 hours prior to reporting, and 
every check holder is requested to report to the 
bank named on the certificate at 9 o‘clock each 
day. The results of this ramification have been 
amazing, and the banks state that nearly every 
check is accounted for every day. 

In many instances a single check has been 
endorsed 15 or 20 times in one day, and before 
the campaign was a week old a number of the 
certificates were endorsed all over and were 
returned to the banks for re-issuance. 

Here’s the way the plan works out: A check 
is originally issued to “A,” who owes “B” a 
debt of, say, nine dollars. “A” endorses the 
check and turns it over to “B” and gets his 
dollar in change. Then “B” owes someone a 
bill, and he in turn endorses the check and 
passes it on to a third party, and so it goes. 
At the moment of endorsement the payer re- 
cords on the check the actual time of the trans- 
action, thus permitting an accurate report to 
be kept of the check’s movements in their chro- 
nological order. 

The checks are fully negotiable and may be 
used for new purchases or cashed at the banks, 
but it is desired by the committee in charge 
that such uses be avoided as far as possible, 
as the chief purpose of the campaign is the 


liquidation of old bills, thus clearing the deck 
for new business. 

Within a week after the plan got under way 
queries were received by the sponsors from 
points all over the United States, asking in- 
formation regarding the working of the drive 
and the degree of success attending same. Most 
of the questions were referred to the local 
chamber of commerce which supplied the in- 
quirers with the desired information. 

Wholesale and retail lumber dealers here are 
exceedingly enthusiastic about the plan and are 
giving it their wholehearted support.. They 
report that a good many small bills, long over- 
due, already have been paid up. Those whom 
the plan helps most of all are the small retail 
merchants carrying large book accounts. 

J. G. Carr, secretary and treasurer of the 
Alexander-Carr Lumber Co., this city, says: 

“It is a boon to the business man who has 
been forced to carry a lot of old accounts, and 
it is aiding the credit merchant materially. 
While $2,000 may not seem like a lot of money, 
it can do a lot of good when used just in the 
payment of old debts.” 

It is expected that by the end of the month, 
when the checks will be redeemed in cash by 
the banks, over half a million dollars in 
unpaid bills will have been liquidated. 

It would no doubt work out in similar pro- 
portions in larger towns, and with more checks 
issued, as it has here in Aurora, with a popu- 
lation of only 50,000 people. 





Rules and Instructions 


The object of this campaign is to demon- 
strate the value of keeping money at work; 
How many obligations past and present can 
it be made to clear up in one month? 


Upon receipt of this check, please endorse 
on the first vacant signature line your name, 
the date and the time of day. Immediately 
thereafter use the check in payment of some 
obligation of yours. 


There are prizes and awards for the checks 
used in the most transactions daily and for 
the entire month. The Bank on which this 
check is drawn requests that you teport this 
check by number and the number of signers 
thereon on any business day at 9:00 o'clock 
a. m. if you then have the check in your pos- 
session. When you have so reported, please 
cress the date of the report on the table be- 
low. Each bank is making an award of a 
dollar a day to the person reporting the 
check that was used in the greatest number 
of bona fide transactions during the prior 
24 hours. The Beacon News will make daily 
announcements of the winners. 


Reported on rhe dates crossed. 


MARCH 


2 3 4 5 6 7 
9 10 Il 12 13 14 
16 17 18 oso wD 21 
23 SoH aee B 
30—s 31 


Pay an Obligation Campaign sponsored by 
the Aurora Advertising Club, Aurora, Illinois. 





Corrarcrten 1931 —luetis L. lonneon, Arnona, foun 











The “Rules and Instructions” governing the 
campaign are printed on one of the pages or 
folds of the check, as here reproduced 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 

















Has Practical Finance Plan 


Passaic, N. J., March 16.—The Alliance Lum- 
ber Corporation, of Passaic and neighboring 
cities, has taken prompt and successful action to 
answer the competition of mail order concerns 
selling houses in their territory. They met the 
first essential of counter competition by quickly 
arranging for local financing of home building 
in which they matched the mail order house 
set-up, point for point. 

The financing is provided by a local mortgage 
company which will grant a first mortgage to 
the prospective owner of a residence up to 65 
percent of its cost. The Alliance corporation 
will provide 10 percent more if needed. The 
owner amortizes the two mortgages at a total 
of $8.44 per thousand per month until they are 
reduced to a 55 percent coverage, which will 


take about seven years. After that the owner has 
the option of amortizing free and clear, which 
takes fifteen years in all, or carrying the 55 
percent amount as a permanent loan. This ar- 
rangement permits the lifting of the mortgage 
at any time after it has been reduced to 55 
percent. Until the reduction to 55 percent is 
attained the Alliance corporation guarantees the 
mortgage. 

In determining the total cost of a house for 
mortgage purposes the Alliance corporation adds 
15 percent to the contractor’s price, plus $35 to 
$50 for the cost of a title policy. If the owner 
has some cash and the lot the corporation 
deducts the amount of the cash from the total 
cost of the house before adding the 15 percent. 
The mortgage company charges 7% percent for 
the first mortgage and the Alliance gets the 
other half of the 15 percent. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Delivering Lumber “North of 53” 


Speaking of delivery problems, and every retailer has them, how 


Must Keep Pace With March of 
Modern Merchandising 


“Business or commerce as carried on today, 
with all of its complexities of finance, produc- 
tion, merchandising or marketing and accounts, 
is a comprehensive profession and demands 
broad and constant study and application.” 

So says Henry A. Hoffman, Foster Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., who continues: 


“In the ‘Big Parade’ of modern progress, 
with its tremendous changes of both personal 





Quick Results ! 


[Editorial in Manawa (Wis.) Advocate. 
See front page of this issue of AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


Talk about the quick results of adver- 
tising. Occasionally they astonish even 
ourselves who have seen so many evi- 
dences of the worth of persistent use of 
printer’s ink in newspapers. The most 
recent proof that advertising pays is sen- 
sational and startling, to say the least. 


In the issue of The Advocate for Feb. 


would you like to be starting out, in dead of winter, for a 100-mile 
jaunt through the snow of northern Canada? The photograph here 
reproduced was sent in this week by the Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
at The Pas, Manitoba. Accompanying this photograph was another 
showing that the one-horse sled here depicted was one of four similar 
outfits lined up in front of the company’s office ready for the start. 
The loads consisted of lumber, shingles, doors and other merchandise, 
destined for Chamawauin, a hundred miles away. The Beaver Lum- 


26, the Little Wolf River Lumber Co. 
advertised that it would give 500 pounds 
of coal to the first baby born in this 
township after the ad appeared. That 
was truly a warm proposition. 


We wouldn't have believed it possible 
if we didn’t know it to be absolutely 
true, but on March 4, 1931, just six days 
after the ad appeared in this newspaper, 

















480 miles north of Winnipeg. 


lumber to the job.” 





ber Co. (Ltd.) is a line-yard concern with headquarters at Winnipeg 
and branch yards at a number of points, including The Pas, located 


The American Lumberman would like to know whether it has any 
subscribers located still further north than The Pas, latitude of which 
is between 53 and 54 degrees north. What subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Lumberman claims to live nearest the North Pole, anyway? Let’s 
hear from you, and if possible send along some photographs showing 
how the lumber business is carried on in the frozen north. Incidentally, 
we shall be glad also to receive photographs, from retailers located 
anywhere, illustrating special or unusual methods of delivering lum- 
ber, or showing how difficulties have been overcome in “getting the 











a son arrived at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Bauernfeind. This instance 
probably caps the climax as far as quick 
results and the pulling power of a news- 
paper advertisement is concerned. 





and mechanical equipment, often overnight, we 
either move forward with the parade or we 
drop out; we either keep step or we lose dis- 
tance; we either keep pace or we bring up the 
rear. We are living in an age of rapid and 
unceasing change; the struggle for existence 
in the commercial world is just as apparent, 
just as relentless and often just as disastrous 
as in the natural world about us. 

“This is none the less true of retail lumber 
and building material merchandising than of 
any other commercial activity. Are we, as 
retail lumbermen and building material mer- 
chants, keeping pace with these tremendous 
changes, especially in the field of modern lum- 
ber and building material merchandising? 

“I know of no business, industry or profession 
that is quite so interesting, quite so fascinating, 
that is so strictly fundamental and with such 
fine traditions, that gives so much of success 
and happiness as a reward for the effort put 
forth and at the same time requires so much 0 
tact, ingenuity, general knowledge and _tech- 
nical skill, as does modern building material 
merchandising. This has always been so, but 
we have been a little slow in recognizing it. | 

“We have not fully realized that our busi- 
ness is a land of golden opportunity—why, we 
have had diamonds at our very doorstep with- 
out knowing it. It is my candid opinion that 
the seeming predicament we as retail lumber- 
men and building material merchants find our- 
selves in, especially at these times, is due more 
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than anything else to our reluctance to accom- 
modate ourselves to the pace of modern mer- 
chandising methods.” 





Appointed General Manager 


Wueeiinc, W. Va., March 16.—Announce- 
ment is made of the appointment of Karl L. 
Johnstone as general manager of the Klieves 
Lumber Co., well known lumber and building 
material firm, this city. Mr. Johnstone for the 
last five years has been sales manager and 
buyer for the Parkersburg Mill Co., of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and prior to 
that time was associated 
with a large lumber concern 
having headquarters in 
Great Falls, Mont. He is 
active in association affairs, 
having served as first vice 
president of the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Builders’ 





Karl L. Johnstone, new gen- 
eral manager Klieves Lum- 


ber Co., Wheeling, West Va. 





Supply Dealers’ Association. 
The Klieves Lumber Co., 
of which W. H. Klieves is 
president, has been in busi- 
ness for more than half a 
century. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Johnstone, who 
is an experienced building 
material merchandiser, a 
program of general expan- 
sion will be entered upon. 

“Indications locally point 
to a gradual increase in business,” said Mr. 
Johnstone. “Considerable building figuring is 
coming in, and since we have advertised a 
financing plan we find the closing of jobs, 
especially small remodeling projects, not diffi- 
cult to accomplish.” 

Since the new manager assumed charge, the 
company’s planing mill has been operated on a 
45-hour a week basis, with as large a crew as 
was employed at any time during the last year. 

Mr. Johnstone recently had as a guest E. S. 
Crull, who is one of the oldest and best known 
traveling lumber salesmen of the country, hav- 
ing been engaged in that business for more than 
forty years. His home is in Noblesville, Ind., 
and he represents the Brooks Lumber Co., of 
Bellingham, Wash., in this- territory, being 
widely known as “the fir man.” He says that 
in his travels he notes improvement in general 
industrial conditions, and believes that the coun- 
try is about to enter upon an era of marked 
prosperity. 





Series of Group Meetings for 
Nebraskans 


Lincotn, Nes., March 16.—For the fifth year 
the Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Association 
is starting a series of group meetings through- 
out the State, featuring Ivan D. Wood, of the 
engineering department of the Nebraska Agri- 
cultural College. Harry E. Dole, secretary- 
manager of the association, says that these 
series of meetings are now becoming an annual 
feature and have produced wonderful results. 
After Mr. Wood covers his itinerary, Secre- 
tary Dole will again tour the State with C. F. 
Miller, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who will make talks on the possi- 
bilities of increasing the farm market. Secre- 
tary Dole says this will make a rather full 
schedule for April and May and that during 
that time he expects to drive 3,500 to 4,000 
miles. His expectations also are that there 
will be a total attendance at these meetings of 
between 500 and 600 dealers for each series, 
and that he knows “of no other way that we 
can get our story home to the average dealer 
as well as by this method.” 
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Expands Advertising Program 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 16.—A retailer 
who believes that now is the time for increas- 
ing advertising budgets and pushing merchar.- 
dising efforts aggressively all along the line is 
Kenneth J. Baldridge, manager of the J. C. 
Baldridge Lumber Co., this city, who is arous- 
ing the building public and heralding the ad- 
vent of spring with an aggressive advertising 
campaign in the local papers, on billboards and 
by radio broadcasting. 

The first week of April will be signalized 
with a special edition of the New Mexico State 
Tribune, in which an 8-page illustrated section 
will be devoted exclusively to extension of the 
operations of the Baldridge company, with 
lumber and specialty manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts they handle co-operating. 

At the noon hour a special program will be 
broadcast over KGGM, featuring the golden 
anniversary of the establishment of the business 
by his father, J. C. Baldridge, who has retired 
and is now residing in Hollywood, Calif. 





Important Retail Transfer 


Denver, CoLo., March 16.—Sale of the Lara- 
mie (Wyo.) branch of the Sterling Lumber & 
Investment Co., this city, to the Overland Lum- 
ber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, was announced 
Friday. The sale price was said to be between 
$30,000 and $40,000. The Sterling’s Laramie 
branch has been known as the Southern Wy- 
oming Lumber Co., and has consisted of a yard 
near the Laramie river on property leased from 
the Union Pacific railroad. 

As a result of the sale the Overland company 
will move its yard, consisting of an entire city 
block near the business center, to the Southern 
Wyoming yard. The Overland concern’s yard 
is on historic property, used by the W. H. 
Holliday Stage Co. for many years following 
the founding of Laramie. 
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William A. Fults, who has been manager of 
the Southern Wyoming concern, and who is 
president of the Mountain States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, will move to Denver to 
become auditor and assistant superintendent of 
the Sterling firm, which is a subsidiary of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., of Denver. 

The sale of the Laramie branch leaves the 
Sterling company with thirty-nine branches, 
three of which are in Wyoming. The Over- 
land Co., operates yards at Rawlins, Parco, 
Rock Springs, Green River, Evanston, Coke- 
ville and Kemmerer, Wyo., as well as a num- 
ber in Utah and Idaho. 





Retailer to Liquidate Business 


New York, March 17.—George H. Storm & 
Co. (Inc.), of 2500 Park Avenue, has just 
issued a notice to the trade that it will liquidate 
its retail lumber business, which is now for sale 
without charge for good will. The Storm Com- 
pany is one of the old-time retail establishments 
of the Metropolitan district, having been in 
business consecutively for thirty-three years. 

The site is an extremely valuable one and the 
announcement says that if the lumber plant is 
not disposed of as such, the stocks of lumber 
will be sold and the property diverted to some 
other use. For purposes of liquidation, George 
H. Storm has purchased the interests of his 
brother, Raymond W. Storm, and Frank D. 
Roylance. 

Raymond W. Storm, who had been associated 
with the company for twenty-two years, much 
of that time as treasurer, will carry on a lumber 
business under the title of the Storm Lumber 
Co. He will devote his attention largely to 
wholesaling. He will take over the mill con- 
nections of George H. Storm & Co. 

It is announced, in connection with the liq- 
uidation, that the fireproofing plants of George 
H. Storm & Co., which were pioneers in this 

field, will be continued 





under the name of the 





Today’s 
Dollars are 
Different = 


International Fire- 
proof Products Co., 
which holds all of the 
fireproofing plants now 
in operation. 





Dollars Dealers Unite 


They are werth more, purchase 
more, aecomplish more—and if 
spent now will do most toward 
promoting the prosperity of 
Cedar Rapids. And few dollars will.do more 
than your dollar spent for Lumber. 











“Yes, Lumber is down—but what's that to 
me?” says Mr. Average Man owning a home. 


Present low construction costs present your 
great opportunity to bring your house up-to- 
date at a very low cost—increasing its ralue 
far beyond the added investment. 
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Good merchandising demands that wholesale prices 


| be followed closely in retail quotations. That these 
insulate or 

= Retail Lumber Merchants subscribe to this principle 
Attic, Play or Bedroom 

ee is evidenced in the steady decline in prices for Lam- 
Col Locntry Room ber in Cedar Rapids since the great decline in the 
—— Lumber market began in 1929. 
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a oe oe The Wise Buyer Will Take 








farang il Advantage of the Situation 
IN GOOD REPAIR by Buying N ow. 





Home Lumber Co. . . . . 626 
Jake Lampert Yards .. . 1844 
Hatch & Brookman Lbr. Co. 808 
Hawkeye Lbr. & Coal Co. . 1130 


Ogden Lumber Co. . . . . 3955 
Wisconsin Lumber Co. . . 1309 
Limback Lumber Co. . . . 138 
Nagle Lumber Co, . . . . 123 




















This is the third of a series of four co-operative newspaper advertise- 

ments being run by eight retail lumber companies of Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa. The original advertisements occupied space 4 columns wide and 
104% inches deep 


in Campaign 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, 
march 9.—The retail 
lumber firms of this 
city are co-operating 
in an advertising ef- 
fort to impress upon 
the public the fact that 
the present is a bar- 
gain time for buiiding, 
because of construc- 
tion costs being at 
lowest level since 1920. 
The campaign em- 
braces a series of 
four advertisements, 
occupying space four 
newspaper columns 
wide and 10% inches 
deep. 

The companies unit- 
ing in this campaign 
are: Hatch & Brook- 
man Lumber Co, 
Hawkeye Lumber & 
Coal Co., Home Lum- 
ber Co., Limback 
Lumber Co. Nagle 
Lumber Co., Ogden 
Lumber Co., Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Co., and 
the Jack Lampert 
Yards, 
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ark-up Should Protect 
Fixed Net Profit 


It is an easy matter, at the close of any stated 
period, to determine the net profit, and to make 
an analysis of transactions which have already 
been performed. It is recognized in all lines of 
retail merchandising that a fixed net profit must 
be secured to make the business an attractive 
investment, and to keep pace with progress. 

The lumber industry, for the past few years, 
has gradually reached the zero mark with re- 
spect to profit. It is conceded that a retail 
lumber merchant is entitled to 10 percent net 
profit upon the selling price, but to the writer’s 
knowledge, there has been devised no system 
of mark-up, protecting a fixed net profit; and, 
furthermore, many merchants who thought they 
had a set-up protecting this profit, have been 
surprised at the close of the year to find that 
their margin of profit was considerably less. 


Progress in Cost Accounting 


During the last few years progress has been 
made in adopting uniform cost accounting sys- 
tems, subdividing the purchases and sales into 
their proper classifications. Considerable in- 
terest has been manifested by lumber dealers by 
comparing their records. Universities have 
made numerous surveys and have given out 
valuable comparative information. 

Considerable stress has been laid upon the 
question of turn-over, which is often misleading, 
as a going business should not exceed, in total 
merchandise investment, 140 to 150 percent, 
based on average monthly sales. In other 
words, on sales averaging $5,000, the lumber 
merchandise investment should not exceed 

7,500, which will automatically turn over five 
or six times per year. It is, however, necessary 
that specific items be watched to insure a turn- 
over, and slow items must carry a greater 
margin of profit or should be eliminated, ex- 
cepting such items as are absolutely necessary 
in the conduct of the business. 

The lumber merchant is inclined to look upon 
his spread in dollars between the merchandise 
cost and selling price as gross profit per thou- 
sand. The average accounting system does not 
analyze the gross profit into separate units per 
thousand, which vitally affects the net results. 

The merchant, not realizing that his actual 
net profit is only a small part of his spread, may 
yield to temptation to discount his selling price 
5 or 10 percent, thinking that he has sufficient 
gross profit to protect, and is surprised to learn 
at the close of the year that his margin of net 
profit is nil. 


Spread Must Be Subdivided 


The spread must be subdivided into proper 
classifications, such as “overhead items,” which 
are decreased in proportion to footage handled, 
known as VARIABLES; “handling and cartage,” 
which are in direct proportion to footage han- 
dled and delivered, known as CONSTANTS; and 
Net Prorit, which is based on selling price, 
decreasing or increasing in proportion to the 
selling price. 

In some localities a fixed spread in dollars 
is added to the merchandise cost, not taking 
into consideration that a narrower spread on 
the lower priced lumber is sufficient to take 
care of overhead, handling, cartage and net 
profit. 

In other localities, where lumber is produced, 
it is the general practice to observe a percent 
mark-up on cost, with a minimum spread pro- 
tection. 

Profit should be based on total sales, as it is 
conceded that the retail lumber merchant is 
entitled to 10 percent net. The question before 
us is, how to protect this net to arrive at the 
selling price. 

In order to put my study before you, we must 





first establish what is the least amount of sales 
per month to justify a lumber yard. I have 
arrived at $5,000 as a fair minimum, which will 
be used as a unit. 

We will analyze the 50 percent mark-up, with 
a $5 minimum, based on the cost. Lumber with 
a 50 percent mark-up to be retailed for $5,000 
should not exceed $3,333 total cost, which leaves 
a balance of $1,167 to cover all overhead, 
handling and cartage, after deducting $500 net 
profit. At this point we know that, if lumber 
retails at $50 per thousand, in order to create 
$5,000 worth of volume we shall have to handle 
100,000 feet. This 100,000 feet will cost from 
$1 to $2 per thousand to unload and place in 
the stock piles ready for sale, or a total of 
$100 to $200 for handling the 100,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Then we must consider that the consumer 
does not like to pay a cartage or delivery 
charge. He much prefers to have this incor- 
porated in the selling price of the product, and 








R. GRAY delivered an ad- 

dress before the annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, on “The 
Solar Plexus of Merchandising 
Lumber,” using charts to demon- 
strate the points covered in this 
article. Readers who may be in- 
terested may secure copies of these 
charts by addressing George O. 
Gray, White-Henry-Stuart Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 
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justly so. The delivery charges vary anywhere 
from $1 to as much as $5 per thousand, accord- 
ing to the length of time and distance from 
the yard to the consumer, and the size of the 
load. But, for a hypothetical example, we will 
use $1 per thousand for the handling expense 
and $2 per thousand for the delivery expense, 
which amounts to $300 for the handling and 
delivery on 100,000 feet of $50 lumber. There- 
fore we must deduct this from $1,167, which 
leaves $867 to cover all overhead expense, ex- 
clusive of handling and cartage. A percentage 
analysis of the $300 on $5,000 worth of sales is 
6 percent, and on $867 is 17.34 percent, or the 
total cost of doing business 23.34 percent to 
handle $50 lumber. 

Now, lumber costing $5 per thousand, pro- 
tected by a $5 minimum mark-up, would retail 
for $10, so that it would require 500,000 feet 
to create $5,000 worth of business. For com- 
parison, we will assume the same handling and 
cartage costs for the lower grade of lumber— 
$3 per thousand; it would therefore cost, for 
handling and cartage, a total of $1,500. Divid- 
ing the total sales, this would equal a 30 per- 
cent cost for the handling and cartage, and for 
comparison, the same overhead set-up of $867, 
or 17.34 percent. The cost of doing business, 
on $10 lumber, would be 47.34 percent. Analyz- 
ing this $10 lumber, protecting the 10 percent 
profit on $5,000 worth of sales, the lumber cost 
would be $2,500, leaving $2,000, from which 
$1,500 must be deducted for handling and cart- 
age, causing a deficit of $367, therefore en- 
croaching on the $500 net profit, reducing the 
net profit from $500 to $133. Instead of having 
a 10 percent net profit, it would be 2.66 percent. 
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By George O. Gray, 
Manager Retail Lumber- 
men's Credit Association 


of Seattle, Wash. 


From the illustrations given on the handling 
and cartage, it is obvious that these unit factors 
are in direct proportion to the footage volume 
of the commodity handled, and that such items 
as taxes, insurance, rent, office salaries, adver- 
tising, supplies, under a unit analysis, generally 
decrease in proportion to the footage volume. 
To illustrate: The assumed unit overhead on 
$50 lumber, handling 100,000 feet, would be 
$8.67 per thousand, based on $5,000 of sales. On 
the other hand, if 500,000 feet of $10 lumber 
were sold, the overhead cost would be decreased 
YS of this amount, or about $1.74 a thousand, 


The 40 Percent Mark-up Compared 


We will now compare the 40 percent mark-up 
with a $4 minimum, using the same merchan- 
dise cost of $3,333. This would give total gross 
sales of $4,667, with a profit of 10 percent or 
$467, leaving a balance for expenses of $867; 
and deducting $300 for the handling and de- 
livery, would leave a balance of $567, or 12.14 
percent for overhead expense and 6.43 percent 
for handling and delivery, and if, from prior 
analysis, the cost of doing business were 23.34 
percent, there would be a deficit of 6.37 percent 
in the mark-up. 

Now, as a further illustration of the errors 
which creep into a 50 percent mark-up with a 
$5 minimum spread, with lumber costing $9 
per thousand selling at $14 per thousand, it 
would be necessary to sell 357,000 feet of lum- 
ber to create $5,000 worth of business, and if 
cost of doing business were 23.34 percent, as 
used in the first illustration, you would not 
only sacrifice your $500 profit, but in addition, 
$158.06, and actual loss on your total sales 
would be 3.16 percent. 

With a 40 percent mark-up and a $4 minimum 
spread, lumber costing $9, selling for $13, it 
will be necessary to handle 384,600 feet, and 
actual loss, besides your $500 profit, would be 
$491.52, or the sales would be in the red 9.83 
percent; therefore, it is obvious that the selling 
price per thousand must be based on a grad- 
uated percent of mark-up, in order to protect 
a fixed overhead and handling and cartage 
costs, as well as the profit. 


Determining Proper Mark-up 


In other words if, based upon past experience, 
your overhead is 17.34 percent, excluding your 
handling and cartage, it will be necessary to 
mark up lumber costing $4, 140.75 percent in 
order to protect 10 percent net profit and the 
fixed charges of handling and cartage. There- 
fore, the lumber should sell for $9.63 per thou- 
sand, with total spread between the selling price 
and the cost of $5.63, allowing 96 cents per 
thousand net profit, or 10 percent on $9.63, 
$1.67 per thousand to cover the overhead and 
$3 handling and cartage. In order to create 
$5,000 worth of business it would be necessary 
to sell 519.2 thousand feet of lumber. 

Lumber costing $18 per thousand should be 
marked up 60-5/9 percent, developing a selling 
price of $28.90 per thousand, with a spread ot 
$10.90, protecting $3 per thousand handling and 
cartage, $5.01 overhead charges, $2.89 net profit 
per thousand. In order to produce $5,000 sales 
it will be necessary to handle 173,000 feet of 
lumber. 

In comparing the cost of $50 lumber, 23.34 
percent, with $10 lumber, 47.34 percent, it 1s 
easily understood why one dealer who concen- 
trates his efforts on price selling by pushing 
lower grades, has a greater percentage cost of 
running his business than one who sells quality. 

Therefore, it is evident that a good merchan- 
diser should sell the better grades, as less foot- 
age is required to create a given volume, netting 
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a greater spread in dollars profit, and a better 
satisfied customer. Also, other factors creep 
into the handling of lower grades, such as 
greater depreciation, short lengths, more weight 
and storage space, all of which should tend to 
discourage any retail lumber merchant from 


ume must be acquired, up to a certain point, to 
compete with others; which further explains 
why a $5,000 unit is used; but beyond this it is 
generally conceded that the $10,000 merchant 
will have twice the overhead of the $5,000 
merchant. 





in this laudable effort they have succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

The operators of these mills have been in- 
duced to put in machinery for double-end trim- 
ming, the lumber is manufactured according to 
standard association grades, steam dry kilns 





selling grades which most certainly should not The biggest problem the line-yard companies have been installed, making it possible to thor- 
be used for building purposes. have is the keeping down of executive overhead, oughly dry the lumber before it is shipped, and 
The writer knows of no method to arrive at | which they endeavur to off-set by close buying. ' €very way the product has been brought up 
the percentage necessary to protect the constant This study is given to the retail lumber in- ae — “4 this en of — 
dlin and variable factors except by using an arith- dustry for its consideration with the hope that mill” ods on  & ol oy owed oe a & 
set metical curve for the calculation. The proof of it will have the tendency to restore public con- ee oc at S an — 1 ag oo Bm 
letee the proper percent is evident when the selling fidence in one of nature’s basic products, so ree aes woe hooey fhe pon set g The South. 
tems price, as well as the spread, overhead and net readily adapted to man’s needs, and to re-estab- om ta Su 1 “Co Jolen . justifiable 
lver- profit charts a - a — — and when lish the industry on a basis of fair profit. ett i rsa Pa Ae output of lin cali te 
the constant factor between each dollar increase ; — : ‘ 
oe in the cost of the lumber is in exact proportion : . : os a oe ne Sk ee 
d on to the cmt price gts os 7 nt nsag spate 5 Takes Justifiable Pride in agement rather prides itself alee on tae fast 
1 be Sa oe ag nd erg = orl Prod that it often has been able to secure higher 
| = ruplin ning ange ponte Pat to the net differ, roduct prices than some other concerns have quoted, 
m is exactly the same r- : : Ala 
ased ence between lumber costing $14 and $15 and LittLe Rock, Ark., March 16.—George Kel- pecoar- dogs a eens ee ee 
sand, selling for $23.39 and $24.77 respectively, or a logg, who has been with the Enterprise Lumber to mn the buyers " prompt and efficient 
difference of $1.38 plus between the selling Co., of Little Rock, recently has formed a new ws i + i 
° + oe . ° : nis . ; service that is greatly appreciated. 
d price where the actual difference in the cost is $1. oe — 1S a Oe We of 
k- When a definite system of mark-up is used, es SOummern a ae ar 
— based on a fixed percent of net profit on the a vos — will por — Issue New Frame Catalog 
rross selling price, the amount of profit per thousand, a a te Li: - Rok o tin i : _—s Stock { 
“ » dalers, ctande out 05 & tegaraie welt, which 1e rade in Little Rock and in western and SPOKANE, WASH., arch 14.—Stock frame 
* a teil ell eubainaiieaiie Mineuadhees eaten ooh northwestern Arkansas. The Southern Lum- manufacturers of Spokane district have adopted 
yk a” —- . ) — ae Soe her & Supply Co, of Warren, with O. O. a new standard pine frame catalog, known as 
914 a a Axley as president, Murray McLeod, vice List 6-A. Most of the plants are now quot- 
2. = cians dananaik adden Ge ae president and sales manager, and O. O. Axley, ing discounts off this new list. The new catalog 
cent HALF hts ‘2 sete dine EN jr., treasurer, is rapidly coming to the front was issued for the purpose of making some 
ao TIRELY ELIMINATES any prant He  28,one of the outstanding lumber concerns of slight improvements in a certain design of win- 
_ 7 tion aa on ae nt ra ; € Arkansas. This company handles the sales of dow and door frames, and to bring the basic 
cent 2 f -" ' pu Sumber ne Aas the output of a number of small or medium list prices on door and window frames more 
only — ac om the age furthermore, capacity sawmills, producing high quality Ar- in line with comparative cost than did the list 
ia that the discount can not be deducted from kansas shortleaf yellow pine and dense pine and prices in the old 4-A catalog. It is expected 
th a the overhead or cost of merchandising, but hardwoods. It has been the aim of President that virtually all stock frame manufacturers of 
r $9 MUST come out of NET PROFIT. Axley and his associates in the company to the country will adopt this catalog. Several 
1, it Volume does not increase profits, as over- make the output of these mills equal in quality middlewestern mills have already signified 
lum- head expenses generally increase in direct pro- and in accuracy of manufacture to the product their intention of quoting discounts off this new 
‘ jo portion to volume, except on a few items. Vol- of the largest and best mills in the South and list. 
not 
=| Balance Work With Play—Study and Achi 
sale 
“ alance Work With Flay—study and Achieve 
num 
<= [By V. L. Morisette, Wisconsin Building Material Co., Rosholt, Wis. | 
d be To a young college graduate about to embark may cut your costs, no matter how little, you salesman or any of the other hundreds of seek- 
9.83 on a retail lumber career: will be able to see it from his angle. And, you’ ers after dollars, you will be on the road to 
lling We who learned the game by hard knocks, will not make the mistake of turning down _ success. 
rad- and without the advantage of a college training, the suggestion because it comes from a man Put yourself in a position to help your cus- 
otect fully realize what you have ahead of you, and who never saw a high school assembly room. tomer, whether a prospective home owner or 
tage why you ask the questions which undoubtedly While you are learning how to work, do not gq builder of income-producing property. The 
you have been thinking of for some time— make the mistake of forgetting how to play. co-operation of every element in the community 

' perhaps since you left high school. Any machine will break down if the strain is js necessary for this. 

' You have seen your father struggle through put all on one part. Your mind and body to- Your banker can tell you how to help him 
nce, | many years of doubt and uncertainty—often gether form the most finely made and adjusted finance his project. Your hardware man can 
vot asking, perhaps in your presence, “Is it worth machine that ever was or ever will be made. tell you what to recommend in his line. Your 
y to while to plug along against so many kinds of Jalance work and play in fairly equal parts mechanics can tell you how to ‘suggest con- 
t in competition, trying to be of service to this com- _—by so doing you'll last longer. struction, and overcome difficulties of all kinds. 

the | munity, with so little reward, financial or While you are learning how to work, take Nearly every element in the community has an 
ere- | mental, for my efforts in helping others building some training in simple drafting. Learn how interest in that building 
hou- =i up their homes?” a building is put together. Visit jobs under Organize your “team’s” ook Ca ten 
yrice Forget that. The same question will bother way and see where the mechanic puts the load’ jing for y The building will ith 
‘ you later, but you will find your reward just of stuff you help deliver. Then go back to pulling tor you. e building will go up wit 
per ) , : , surprising ease. 
9.63, the same. your drafting table and draw a picture of the halt al f é éo teeiien a terial 
pane In the first place, the minute Dad sees that structure as nearly as you can. Start from the |. oe ton ae a ee 
enhe you are really interested in his problem he will footings and go to the ridge-boards. It’s sur- "Te your Cee af ae 
a feel rewarded for the years of preparation he prising how logically a building grows in your some one wants to furnish the job at a 
. has bestowed on you. mind as you draw the lines representing the loss, with nine chances to one of also develop- 
1 be You have put in a number of years learning 2x4’s you have just hauled to a job. pe’ od a pope: Ay aa furnish it, 
ling to “use your head.” Through your years of This applies as well to all the other materials @"% You get busy on another Job. : 
1 of school you have learned to value co-operation. handled by your yard. While your competitor is busy quarreling 
aad You have seen the benefits of “team work.” Manufacturers are glad to furnish informa- With the fellow he sold at too low a price, you 
rohit Your “head” is the most valuable thing you tion about their materials; trade papers are full 4" develop a good job without much inter- 
sales have. With it you can plan your work, seeing of information as to which is the best for where ; ference. . ; , 
t of that all factors in your organization yield their your Dad’s experience is wide and at your Make friends with the best attorney in the 
proper proportion of results, that each unit command; ask questions, and get answers. The Community. Sooner or later some fellow_ will 
3.34 realizes its importance to the success of the crankiest man can usually give you the most try to beat you out of your just earnings. Your 
» te whole, direct answer if you coax or force him to do so. attorney will tell you how to block that “for- 
cone You have learned how to play. Now dig in Learn to sort out your competitors. Your ward pass. . . Res 
sing and learn how to work. No long period is re- fellow lumberman is the least serious of these. And so, my friend you are in the building 
t of quired for this, but when you know how many He is playing the same game that you are, and material business. Your college training will 
lity. sacks of cement a man can handle in a certain if he is a good sport he will compliment you help you to learn how to work; how to apply 
a number of hours you will know what to expect when you sell a prospect that he couldn’t land. team work; how to approach your prospect in 
urd of the man in your organization who must When you know that it is your job to get to a gentlemanly manner; how to think and how 
ting handle the cement. And when your faithful your prospect’s pocket book ahead of the auto- to play. 


helper suggests a new method of handling which 


mobile salesman, the mail order house, the radio 


Concentration and effort will win the game. 
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Airport Structures Offer Field for Sales 


Los ANGELES, CALiF., March 14.—Selling 
wood hangars for local airports has become 
something of a habit with the City Lumber Co., 
which during the past several years has fur- 
nished materials for the construction of 18 such 
structures, some of which are shown in the ac- 
companying photos. There is a good opportu- 
nity for the enterprising lumber dealer to sell 
wood hangars instead of permitting the jobs 
to go elsewhere, according to C. DeCoo, 
president of the company, and also part owner 
of the DeCoo-Brainerd Lumber Co., especially 
since the fire tests that were made some time 
ago. The advantages of the wood hangar over 
those constructed of other materials have been 
proved, and this makes a good selling argu- 
ment. 

An experience in the latest hangar built at a 
local airport is significant. After the structure 
was erected and almost completed, as shown in 
one of the pictures, the ownership of the air- 
port changed hands, necessitating a rearrange- 
ment of the field which among other things 
required the removal of the hangar in question. 
Being constructed of wood it was possible to 
move it whole about a half mile across the field, 


where it is seen at the extreme right of the 
long line of hangars in the upper picture. No 
other material would have permitted this re- 
moval, which was done easily and quickly due 
to the wood construction. A number of other 
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of lumber for a job such as pictured. Besides 
the dimension, used for trusses, braces and roof 
structure, about 2,500 feet of wood siding, 4 
rolls of roofing paper, ceiling material and doors 
are required for the average-sized hangar. Al] 


’ 


The City Lumber Co. furnished the lumber for most of these hangars 


shown were likewise moved without 
them in the least. Of the group, 
The City company also sold 


hangars 
damaging 
fifteen are of wood. 
materials for similar buildings at two other air- 
ports in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 

It requires approximately 20,000 board feet 





The lumber for the large hangar at left was sold by the City Lumber Co. 


of the hangars which have thus far been con- 
structed of wood have proved to be highly satis- 
factory, Mr. DeCoo says. 

While recently there has not been extensive 
activity in airport construction, he looks for 
renewed activity along that line, and says that 
as aviation picks up the lumber dealer will find 
it to his advantage to go after orders for new 
airport buildings. Not only hangars, but offices 
and other improvements on airport sites require 
lumber. In the case of the City Lumber Co, 
a carpenter specializing in hangar construction 
was responsible for bringing in the initial order, 
and the lead was followed up for many others. 





SUPERSTITIOUS people who believe that break- 
ing a mirror brings seven years of bad luck will 
heave a sigh of relief over the invention by a 
German scientist of a non-breakable mirror 
made of wood, says the United States Forest 
Service. The treatment used consists of soak- 
ing the wood in a caustic alkali after which it 
is put through a process of immersion in metals 
and chemicals. The wood is then dried and 
rubbed with a smooth piece of lead, tin or zinc 
until it takes on a brilliant polish. 


Stressing the Profit Factor in Farm Buildings 


|By Harold S. Crosby, Field Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers Association] 


Apropos of an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN edi- 
torial of Feb. 28, concerning the co-operation 
between the Texas dealers and the State Agri- 
cultural College, it might be worth while to 
recount what has been done in other south- 
western States along similar lines. 

I like to talk about Kansas because this sort 
of co-operative activity has been carried out 
systematically and intensively there, due to the 
aggressive methods of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College and the constructive energy of 
Ernest Woods, secretary Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who does not overlook many 
factors which have any bearing on maintaining 
the lumber business in the Southwest. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College con- 
ceived the idea that the logical way to improve 
farm conditions throughout the great State of 
Kansas, and to utilize to the fullest extent the 
research and development of farm buildings car- 
ried on at Manhattan, was to acquaint the retail 
dealers with profitable designs so that they 
would be familiar enough with them to sell 
them. The retailer is the logical advisor to 
his customers concerning types of materials. If 
he is not, then he is failing to perform a proper 
function to his community. 

So it was decided to devote a large portion 
of the time of Walter G. Ward, extension archi- 
tect of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
to holding meetings or “Builders’ Schools,” as 
they are called, in the various counties. This 
work has been in progress for five years. 


Prof. Ward makes out his schedule of meet- 


ings, advising the county farm agents of dates, 
and they in turn notifying the lumber dealers 
and the prominent builders. Prof. Ward then 
lectures to them on the merits of Kansas type 
buildings, freely illustrating his talks with a 
film projector showing plans and photographs. 
He explains the features that make a poultry 
house, hog house or barn a profitable invest- 
ment, or vice versa. 

This point is highly important and not fully 
recognized by all dealers selling in agricultural 
communities. Farming is a competitive occupa- 
tion and a building must bring the owner profit 
or it is not well sold. We might illustrate 
by stating that it just about costs a bushel of 
wheat at present prices to buy a 2x4. So you 
would find difficulty in selling 2x4’s as such in 
Kansas. Yet 1,800 chick porches were sold last 
year because the dealers, through the help of 
the Agricultural College, were able to demon- 
strate that they would pay their cost several 
times over in one year. 

The same is true of other articles of equip- 
ment. A conservative investment in a milk 
house or cooling tank may raise the price of 
milk by several cents. The difference between 
a good hog house and a poorly designed one 
may mean a full litter of healthy pigs as against 
a half litter of runty, wormy ones. That is 
what a dealer must sell his customers—profit. 
The farmers are not interested in dimension 
and boards in Kansas or anywhere else. What 
they want is profit. The Agricultural College 
recognizes this, and dealers are being convinced. 








At one of these meetings out in the heart of 
the wheat country a few weeks ago, after I had 
talked to the dealers on intensively merchan- 
dising farm buildings, several objected to what 
they considered would be a wasted effort in an 
impoverished community, citing the trials and 
tribulations of the wheat farmer. At this point 
the county agent rose to the occasion by stat- 
ing that there were plenty of farmers in the 
county who needed buildings, who had the 
money to pay for improvements, and he of- 
fered to make a survey of the entire county 
which would develop information resulting in 
business. Naturally his offer, which amounted 
to co-operation of the first magnitude, was 
accepted with alacrity. 

Thus the Kansas State Agricultural College 
works with the dealers. Nebraska has a very 
similar plan, conducted by Ivan Wood. Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma conducted State builders’ 
schools last year, and will have them again 
next year. Texas has an annual State builders’ 
school. 

The agricultural colleges of these States are 
anxious to co-operate, for they are carrying on 
a function which is charged to them, of assist- 
ing in building up the farms in such physical 
value as is conducive to profitable operation, 
besides the better moral atmosphere which com- 
fort and satisfaction impart to their communi- 
ties. It has required vision in such men as 
Ernest Woods, Walter Ward, Ivan Wood and 
others to accomplish these things. 
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Prepared to Watch Russian Cargo Test 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
following closely the “test cargo” of Russian 
lumber now en route to the United States and 
consigned to the ie Ge Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration, Providence, R. I. This cargo was 
loaded at Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg) 
by the steamship Anversot, which sailed some 
time ago. 

In anticipation of the arrival of the Anver- 
soi, Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the N. L. M. A., has addressed a letter to F. 
x. A. Eble, commissioner of customs, calling 
attention to press reports that the vessel is en 
route and making certain suggestions for the 
guidance of Mr. Eble and other Treasury off- 
cials, and outlining the line of attack which the 
organized American lumber industry may be 
expected to follow in its effort to see that the 
Treasury regulations are upheld 100 percent. 
Mr. Compton says: 

According to our understanding of the reg- 
ulations and the finding, this shipment will 
be detained by the collector, and notice of 
detention will be sent to the customs bureau 
at Washington, together with all papers 
which may be filed by the importer. If our 
understanding is incorrect, or if there is any 


uncertainty that the cargo will be detained, 
we hope that you will advise us promptly. 


We assume that a protest will promptly be 
fled- by the importer against the detention 
of this cargo. In this connection may we 
invite attention to certain questions which 
undoubtedly will arise? Although we are 
without exact information, we presume that 
the shipment will consist of spruce lumber; 
also that it was manufactured quite recently 
in a lumber mill in or near the city of Lenin- 


“Dustless Coal” Offers 


For several years “chemically treated” coal 
methods have been making considerable prog- 
ress. It was realized long ago that if the soot 
and dust caused by coal could be entirely elim- 
inated or at least reduced an appreciable num- 























Remove a spark plug (from any make of truck), 
isert the King Kole compression valve and 
start spraying the coal 


ber of “customer complaints” could be avoided. 
More, too, that the dealer could render the con- 
Sumer a better service. 

Today every dealer is faced with the fact that 
the demand for “dustless coal” is growing. 
Everywhere big and little business is under- 
stood to be favoring the dealer who is featur- 
ing, selling and delivering “dustless fuel.” 
Dealers have felt that they can not afford to 
ignore the situation, yet the cost of spraying 
equipment has seemed prohibitive to many, es- 
pecially so, for the lumber dealer whose coal 
sales are only a small part of his business. 

Now the Paasche Airbrush Co., of Chicago, 
tells how the problem of the cost of providing 


grad; also that care may have been taken 
to select a mill in which convict labor was 
not then used; and that the importer or 
owner, or both, will be prepared to furnish 
the Treasury Department with affidavits. 

If this lumber was deliberately or specially 
selected for the test case and therefore was 
manufactured in a mill, if there be any, which 
does not employ convict labor, and if that 
can be established by the importer, the ex- 
clusion of the cargo would seem to depend 
on whether or not convict labor was used 
in the production or transportation of the 
logs from which the lumber’ was manufac- 
tured. The lumber mills in Leningrad secure 
their log supply from various regions which 
may lie a considerable distance to the north 
and east. As to some of these regions the 
Treasury Department already has informa- 
tion concerning the use of convict labor in 
the forests; as to other regions, there is so 
far as we know no information available. 
We assume that unless the importer or owner 
of the test cargo can establish that his iog 
supply came from a region as to which the 
Treasury has no information of the use of 
convict labor, the protest must be overruled 
and the cargo excluded. 

No doubt testimony as to the source of the 
log supply will be offered. The competence 
and value of this testimony, however, should 
be carefully scrutinized. Ordinarily the logs 
used by lumber mills in Russia are cut from 
one year to two years before they are used. 
The greater part of this time is consumed 
in transportation from the forest to the mill. 
The logs are transported by floating, rafting, 
barging, and to a small extent by rail, or by 
a combination of two or three of these meth- 
ods. Unless each log is individually marked 
at the time it is cut, and care is taken to 
keep the product of one logging operation 


“dustless coal” has been solved by its engineers 
and this company has recently announced a 
guaranteed coal sprayer at the low price of 
$79.50. It is named the “King Kole” sprayer 
Model M. This sprayer, it is understood, has 
been subjected to every conceivable test under 
actual conditions and it is offered with a guar- 
antee to operate successfully. 

After studying a great many installations, the 
Paasche Airbrush Co. has determined the aver- 
age cost for the time and material to spray treat 
coal is 12 cents a ton. It was pointed out, 
however, that the treatment doesn’t cost the 
lumber dealer anything inasmuch as he gets 
back his cost the moment the truck drives on 
the scales, for in every ton registered there are 
30 pounds of calcium chloride. Yet the cus- 
tomer is better satisfied, because the coal is 
delivered without dust or dirt. It is said to 
burn better and cleaner. The twenty-third Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Measures 
adopted the following resolution June 6, 1930, 
with reference to “chemically treated” coal: 
“Resolved, that we declare it to be our opinion 
at this time that the so-called calcium chloride 
method of treating coal to make it dustless is 
not objectionable from a weights and measures 
standpoint, when by this process the weight of 
the coal is not increased by more than 30 
pounds a ton and when in addition the coal so 
treated is described on the delivery ticket and 
billed to the consumer as ‘chemically-treated’ 
coal.” 

Several of the many advantages dealers are 
claiming for “dustless coal” are that it in- 
creases sales and brings new customers; that 
it encourages repeat orders; that there are 
fewer complaints about dust and soot; that it 
helps to meet gas or oil burner competition; 
and that it burns cleaner and better, thus mak- 


ing more satisfied customers for the coal 
dealer. 
The Paasche Airbrush Co.’s new coal 


sprayer, the King Kole Sprayer—Model M, is 


intact from the time of cutting until used by 
the mill, there is no means by which the 
origin of a specific log can be determined on 
arrival at the sawmill. Even if logs are 
marked and classified, identification of the 
lumber after manufacture appears to be 
quite impossible unless, which is wholly im- 
probable and incapable of proof, the mill 
received its entire log supply from one log- 
ging operation or logging camp. 

Under such circumstances affidavits or 
similar statements which merely recite that 
the logs were produced by free labor are 
valueless. It is doubtful whether the de- 
tailed information required by a reasonable 
application of the regulation can be secured. 
The lumber industry of Russia is controlled 
by the government. There is, generally 
speaking, no reason to separate the product 
of one logging operation from that of an- 
other. In fact the logs are indiscriminately 
mixed in the flotation process. 

It would seem to be an impossible, and in 
the case of Russia, quite superfluous task to 
maintain the separate identity of each log 
from the forest through the piling, floating, 
rafting, storage and milling processes. Con- 
sequently, .and under these circumstances 
which exist in the Leningrad area, it is most 
improbable that anyone even in Russia is 
competent to say that logs and lumber sawn 
therefrom were not produced in part or wholly 
by convict labor. 

You know of our interest in this cargo. We 
will be glad to assist the department in any 
possible way to sustain its exclusion order. 
In turn we hope the department will keep 
us fully advised concerning any proceedings 
involving this cargo and provide us with such 
detail as to permit intelligent examination 
of statements, evidence or information filed 
by the importer or owner. 


Sales Advantages 


described as so simple to operate that any yard 
helper can use it. It is powered from the deal- 
ers’ own truck. All that is needed to set it up 
for action is to replace one of the spark plugs 
in the truck motor with the King Kole com- 
pressor valve, start the motor and begin to 
“spray-treat” the coal. 

The Paasche Airbrush Co. has indicated its 
willingness to give free information about “dust- 
less coal,” together with the facts and figures 
about “the cost of treating your coal” and will 
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Spraying the coal with the “King Kole” sprayer 
as it is shot into the truck 


furnish complete data about the King Kole 
sprayer upon request. Any dealer wishing this 
information should write the Paasche Airbrush 
Co., King Kole Division, 1945 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders Te 
_Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 7, and for — 
nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of & lus Te 
identical mills tor the corresponding period of 1930: om os 
ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent pots 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 193) | = f 
Southern Pine Association............+0.0; oo 306 36,863,000 67 37,380,000 76 40,383,000 eo & mane 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 198 96,776,000 55 100,092,000 66 115,246,000 vat care Ol 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 20,569,000 59 25,049,000 68 21,513,000 61 for the 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 7,820,000 103 15,897,000 80 14,455,000 5 Oe depend 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 2,100,000 116 2,633,000 71 3,442,000 117 | 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 14 1,358,000 49 790,000 49 942/000 of field, 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 50 4,977,000 67 5,020,000 85 4,159,000 9 | lumber 
—_——_ —- a -=- ——__—_—_—_——_— “ms sourag 
Be GEGRWORED cece cdcccevessccvsoeucices 480 170,463,000 60 186,861,000 69 200,140,000 7 scam 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute .... 175 17,291,000 61 20,765,000 77 61,000 93 ment ¢ 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs,’ ‘Assn. 14 3,664,000 81 1,696,000 71 46,000 44 “At 
ee Te eae eT nee 189 20,955,000 “63 22,461,000 “76 22,307,000 gg — 
ae tito onan eta lager telat tet 655 191,418,000 60 209,322,000 70 222,447,000 72 at the 
Eitwovtsn nepertings ftp 
woods: belie eporting » outpu 
MOUCHGrN Pine ASSOCIMTION .ccccceccccecesecs 125 313,599,000 66 344,778,000 78 367,080,000 76 E beginn 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 198 845,685,000 66 894,555,000 74 926,323,000 75 had be 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 61 151,812,000 67 234,405,000 83 200,573,000 71 = 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 41,579,000 79 119,281,000 82 118,064,000 75 000 te 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 9,441,000 56 22'878,000 70 25,494,000 97 less tl 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 16,390,000 53 10,531,000 70 11,155,000 67 rent 1 
North Carolina Pine Association ............ 46 37,457,000 60 44,303,000 93 37,256,000 78 increa 
NE i as eee uae 483 1,420,963,000 66 1,671,231,000 77 1,685,945,000 4% p first 
Hardwoods: the la 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 167 138,640,000 57 158,220,000 73 172,754,000 71 “Be 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 21 36,494,000 56 21,073,000 61 24,489,000 69 oa 
pt PR i cas. re p23 occeemaathte daca Bei -sicanicciapetes Bes this 
NN ai cia ccdncnekexuneien 188 175,134,000 57 179,293,000 72 197,243,000 76 unfini 
OS OO Ee ee eee ee 650 1,596,097,000 65 850,524,000 76 1,883,188,000 75 more 
*Average weekly number. mills. 
forme 
e ~ e Febru 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks West Coast Review | ix 
Wasmemenen,, “ e. _ en is a spetemnent p-Ppe pemmion, of the gross [Special telegram to ‘“Auzsican Lumezauan) | a 
5 ; > March 7 ntage relationship of unfilled orders to s _¥ , : i 
stock footage March 7, and the percentage relationship . - Orders of SEATTLE, WaASH., March 18.—The 222 West respo 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— | Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving } great 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent yroducti shipm r j — 
Bowuthers Pine AMBOCisios. ..ccccccccccccccecess 120 885,932,000 122,850,000 14 =— " nded — rag and — ° during the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 168 1,475,426,000 356,311,00 24 week ended March 14, reported: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 87 1,227,541,000 113,776,000 9 Production 108,564,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 25 656,398,000 83,434,000 13 Shipments 106,463,000 1.94% under production | 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... i 261,187,000 21,568,000 8 Orders 110,814,000 2.07% over production ‘ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... : 160 973,748,000 147,567,000 15 . > ees ill : ene oa 
A group o 2 mills whose production re- of t 
m | Pj S ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as shing 
Southern Pine Report | Western Pine Summary | ‘lows: ele 
Average weekly operating capacity. 298,855,000 
New Orveans, La., March 16.—For the [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] —— weekly cut for 10 weeks— ne 
° 9° Be ) 
week ended March 7, Saturday, 136 mills of | Porrtanp, Ore., March 18—The Western | 1931 122222222 D2IIDIDIDIIDIDIDIIITP 1 £o00 
total capacity of 14134 units (a unit represent- Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- | actual cut week ended March 14. ..124,824,000 New 
ing an average monthly outut of 1,500,000 to | lows on operations during the week ended A , on “die wh pemeny a 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. | March 14: . oe Be. -— $s whose pro rep Ne 
31, 1930), report as follows to the Southern Total number of mills reporting, 87: the wee en e 1arc 14 was 108,564,000 eet, Buff 
Pine Association: Pet. of output | Actual production for week....... 22,754,000 | reported distribution as follows: Pat 
Swear AG- | BOMONOTED. coc ccccsencesenvcescens 25,603,000 Unfilled Phil 
Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual Ge SOGNNUEE kccccckcecccdvczens 27,943,000 Rail pets ectithe 1206380 a = 
<< ye mills: ~ ero ,916, ,444, 
foe 3 489" 000 65.26 pate Spieatnen ae ET ee meee Pee lf eee ie onesie a 
Shipments* .1,883 39,543,000 67.05 102.74 | Average for 3 previous years.... 387500,000 mere * 14°165°000 22°026°000 139°700,000 po 
Orders Actual production for week....... 22,124,000 | 7aDOr 8°316 00 8°316°00 este Mil: 
Received* ....2,041 42,861,000 72.68 111.36 | penort of g7 mills: zoca 316,000 316,000 = «sw aeees St 
On hand end “ _ a 2 - st, 
weekt .....6,003 126,063,000... Unfilled orders ce... .2 7211. 119°386°000 ee See Ser ae 
Po were 108.39 ning of shipments. Stocks on hand—March 14....... 1,225,007,000 A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- Los 
se ome on 78. —*- — or 3318-000 fe ¥ ” Benton! mille reporting, 62: | duction, shipments and orders are complete for | |e 
during the week. Operating capacity ............ 68,408,000 | 1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: oa 
Average for 3 previous years... 38,500,000 | Week ended Average for10 weeks [| 
Weekended Week ended | March 14,1931 931 1930 
HH | k d H d d Mar. 14, 1931 Mar. 15,1930 | Production 105,042,000 94,883,000 145,417,000 
emiock ang Marawoo Actual for week.. 22,124,000 37,682,000 | Shipments 103,723,000 _ 99,663,000 135,542,000 
Shipments ......... 24,718,000 36,517,000 | Orders 107,681,000 102,467,000 138,625,000 
Osuxkosn, Wis., March 16.— The Northern | Orders received . 27,110,000 32,625,000 | 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- Pieatiens milie reporting, 85: | h li ° \ 
ciation makes the following report for the week Average for 3 previous years... 41,366,000 | Nort Caro ina Pine tior 
ended March 7: Percent Week ended rote ontes tion 
- Mar, ° Mar. ’ T , oe 
Hard — Ja | Vetted enters 118,664,000 135,616,000 | ,. NORFOLK, VA., March 16.—The North Caro 9 i, 
satan ee ee a ee Gross stocks on capi: pia lina Pine Association makes the following anal- 
Capacity, 41 units*.. 8,754,000 210,000 100 — — - . . 
Actual production... 5,688,000 139°000 65 hand ...++-.e+ee- 1,207,919,000 1,163,541,000 | ysis of figures from 90 mills for the week F  §0) 
Shipmentst ......-.. 2,974,000 73,000 34 ended March 7 Per Sor 
Gees rs re eotv edt ‘e 2 063, ace 50,000 23 N M f T ° L Percent Percent cent We 
rders on hand..... 13. BOSOCe 8 cccces coe ™ Aver.* Actual Ship We 
Hemlock— ew easure oF axing og Production— stone sain Output — ments Ca 
‘apacity, 5$ its* 2,356,000 210,06 Average* . 15,680, own No 
Actual ‘production. .. 1,971,000 33°000 8 ging Railroads a teens gt tye “do sue . mn 
ay ar 1207/00 20°000 “s St. Paut, Minn., March 17.—A measure has | Orders}... 5'376,000 35 86 76 . 
Orders on hand...... 7465000 ...... been introduced in the Minnesota legislature Unfilled nacienee 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 which would provide for taxing logging rail- ro Pam theses 1s t He 
feet is considered one unit. The production roads, not common carriers, in the areas in o pal is of production for the as H: 
is based on lumber scale. which their tracks lie rather than at the rail- repel denesiong Ne 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





roads’ headquarters. The measure is backed by 
legislators from northern forest counties. 








t+Average of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 59,733 feet; preceding week's av- 


erage was 58,345 feet. 
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Texas Stocks Reduced 


Austin, TEX., March 16.—Important stimu- 
jus has been given the lumber industry in east- 
ern Texas by the oil development in that sec- 
tion, according to the bureau of business re- 
search at the University of Texas. | “The de- 
mand for lumber for housing facilities to take 
care of the suddenly increased population, and 
for the wooden derricks used by the many in- 
dependent producing companies busy in this 
field, has supplied an outlet for burdensome 


| jymber stocks already on hand, and has en- 
| couraged an increase in production which has 


brought the consequent increase in the employ- 
ment of mill workers,” the bureau said. 


“At the beginning of the year, stocks on hand 
amounted to more than ten months production 
at the rate of production then prevailing. By 
the last week in February the average weekly 
output had increased, from 170,000 feet at the 
beginning of the year, to 216,000 feet. Stocks 
had been diminished from an average of 6,740,- 
000 feet per mill to 5,976,000 feet, amounting to 
less than seven months’ production at the cur- 
rent rate of operation. Unfilled orders, also, 
increased from 514,000 feet per mill during the 
first week in January, to 639,000 feet during 
the last week in February. 

“Because of the temporary nature of much of 
this oil field construction, sawmills turning out 
unfinished lumber are reported to have benefited 
more from the expansion than did the finishing 
mills. The number of employed workers at the 
former group of mills increased slightly during 
February, though it declined 4 percent during 
the corresponding month of 1930. While the 
average weekly wage per worker was approxi- 
mately $4 per week less than during the cor- 
responding month of last year, it was slightly 
greater during February than during January.” 
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_ Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 
February, 1931, and comparative figures for 
February, 1930, based on reports of the same 
fifteen members mills: 


Feb., Feb., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
Production 3,179,000 4,975,000 36.1 
Shipments 2,676,000 3,083,000 13.2 
GREOE cccecscs 3,455,000 2,774,000 *24.5 
End month— 
Orders unfilled. 5,248,000 5,057,000 *3.8 
Stocks o ccc 0 0 0 30,990,000 26,009,000 0.7 
*Increase. 


Average Values 25/32x2\%4” First, Second and 
Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. 
Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


Feb., Feb., Percent 
1931 1930 decrease 
The product ..ce.e- $62.47 $78.58 20.5 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold March 1, 1931: 
Maple-Beech 
Birc 


Maple Maple 244 
errs 30 36 49 
OS ere re 18 19 17 
,. | Dia a 5 5 7 

All Three 20 22 30 





Erect Township Building 


DeELAVAN, Wis., March 16.—In order to 
provide a common meeting place, the farmers 
and the local grange have just completed a 
township building 70 feet long by 34 feet wide, 
for the use of this town. A modern council 
chamber and a stage are provided on the main 
floor, with a dining room and kitchenette in 
the basement. It is planned to meet here for 
the purposes of discussing subjects of farm in- 
terest, and the Delavan Lake Grange will make 
its home there. 





Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—The Departme 


nt of Commerce has secured through the bureau 


of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid Feb. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 


selected from the complete list: 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1E, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine r Red 
pine fir oO. “C” e.g. No.2v.g. Cedar Cypress 
New Haven, Conn.............. .. $44.00 $40.00 sees wees $5.50 eee 
New Bedford, Mass............. mare 38.00 36.00 catieas $80.00 6.15 Eee 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............. wees 45.00 40.00 nese tees tes vee 
Rochester, N. Y................ $40.00 45.00 37.00 75.00 80.00 5.50 — 
CMR. Bile a 3 iam seca Re eC 36.00 sees 34.60 85.00 sees 5.25 eee 
Io wick eis win cae 45.00 40.00 37.50 85.00 80.00 6.40 oes 
Philadelphia, Pa................ 35.00 40.00 37.50 75.00 72.50 6.60 $7.75 
“> «oes 36.00 45.00 33.00 er ees ie 5.00 
Youngstown, Ohio.............- 45.00 45.00 eee + wee 5.25 oo 
eee 43.00 43.00 76.50 68.00 5.75 7.50 
Tree WeeUGe. TOM... occ ccccccces 47.00 47.00 er 70.00 65.00 6.00 6.00 
Louisville, Ky...........cccccn5 39-00 eee 34.00 70.00 ae, 5.40 ; 
i ee 32.00 39.00 48.00 70.00 SreNS 5.00 
NE on ae o oak Ge eniaialin 37.00 38.00 41.00 95.50 59.50 4.48 
Se “eee 45.00 45.00 eae 68.00 75.00 5.20 
Re re 38.00 39.50 41.00 “re eee 4.56 
eS a eee aN 31.50 30.50 54.50 4.40 
San Francisco, Calif............ 25.00 25.00 50.00 — 
CO Wd ccs veccevbwene 16.00 16.00 38.00 2.60 





Sales Exceed 


Cut by 9 Percent 


[Special telegram to AmERIcCAN LuMBERMAN] 


_Wasuincton, D. C., March 19.—Five hundred and eighty-five softwood mills of seven associa- 
tions for the week ended March 14 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


feet. 


tion production aggregating 185,128,000 feet, shipments, 201,243,000 feet, and orders, 202,264,000 
The week’s figures for production, shipme 


nts and orders follow: 











No. of 
ee Mills Production Shipments Orders 
southern Pine Association......cccccccccccccces 133 36,678,000 41,769,000 40,7 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 222 108,564,000 106,463,000 11073147000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 87 22,754,000 25,603,000 27,943,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 25 7,566,000 16,353,000 14,398,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 2,137,000 2,723,000 1,902,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 21 1,482,000 1,182,000 1,134,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............+++: 90 5,947,000 7,150,000 5,333,000 
Totals, softwoods eee eres erereresesesesseseee 585 185,128,000 201,243,000 202,264,000 
Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 207 19,181,000 22,672,000 23,423,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 21 3,832,000 2,616,000 2,120,000 
Totals, hardwoods...........+++. sesesesese 228 23,013,000 25,288,000 25,543,000 
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Cement Statistics 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—American 
Portland cement mills still show a decline in 
the ratio of operations to capacity. The bu- 
reau of mines of the Department of Commerce 
reports that the ratio of operations to capacity 
for the twelve months period ended Feb. 28 was 
59.7 percent. The ratio percentage for the 
twelve months ending Feb. 28, 1930, was 65.6 
percent, and for the twelve months ending Feb. 
28, 1929, was 71.0 per cent. 

During February 5,920,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, 5,048,000 barrels were shipped, and 
stocks on hand at the end of the month were 
28,478,000 barrels. Production in February, 
1931, was 27.5 percent less, and shipments 28.0 
percent less, than in February, 1930. Stocks 
at the mills were 0.8 percent more than those 
of a year ago. 





Reports on Available Woods 


St. Louis, Mo., March 16—The Hoo-Hoo 
Club of St. Louis, No. 6, at the request of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has compiled a report on the commercially im- 
portant softwoods available for prompt de- 
livery in this area. Figures were compiled from 
the results of a survey sent out to 100 dis- 
tributers of lumber, of which sixty-seven re- 
plied. 

One retail yard in this area has tabulated its 
purchases for 1930 according to the following 
classification and listed in accordance with their 
volume. 


No. of 
Cars 
No. 1....Yellow pine yard stock 2-inch 142 
No. 2....Yellow pine yard stock 1l-inch 113 
No. 3....Yellow pine car material 
(mized patterns) ...2cccccses 78 
No. 4....Yellow pine shed stock....... 53 
No. 5....Yellow pine timbers........e¢- 44 
Total southern pine......... 430 
i. ae. Sl ee 34% 
ee GO ae rer rs 29 
NO. S.... Cypress Do. 2 teimeh. ..ccccece 14 
i ae. ST aaa ee 13 
No. 10...Tidewater cypress finish....... 11 
No. 11...Sap gum No. 2 common 1-inch 8 
No. 12...Oak bridge plank 2-inch...... 7 
No. 13...Red cedar squares (southern) 7 
No. 14...California redwood .......... 5 
Wo. 15.....< 0 mee GORE CIMDESTS., . occvcseess 4 
No. 16...Oak bridge plank 3-inch...... 4 
No. 17...Cedar crating 1l-inch western. 3% 
WO, 38... Se Te. BS SFE oc ccc ccevce 3 
No. 19...Sap gum No. 2 %-inch ....... 3 
No. 20...Pondosa pine No. 2 l-inch..... 3 
No, 21...White pine pattern lumber... 3 
x4 PO <t-ecesreiedeamees he 2 
No. 33...Cyprese Ne. 1, l-inch......cce. 2 
PEO: BG. oct DODGE caciccrconecees 2 
EO: BOs o Se FO.. BOSE: cc avccvsvves 1 
No. 26...Hemlock (western) .......... 1 
No. 27...Cypress pecky l-inch......... 1 
Total all woods other than 
oe a ree ee 
Teles SI WOGGEs 2s so ccacccéas 591 





Ford to Erect Experimental Saw- 
mill 

Fort Myers, FLa., March 16.—Construction 
of an experimental sawmill on his plantation 
in Georgia is being planned by Henry Ford. 
Accompanied by one of his employees, Mr. 
Ford recently visited the lumber mill of the 
Dowling Camp Lumber Co., at Slater, Fla., 
and was an interested observer of the various 
processes in the production of lumber at the 
big plant. 

The plantation on which the experimental 
sawmill is to be constructed consists of several 
farms, comprising some 60,000 acres, which the 
automobile manufacturer recently purchased in 
Georgia. Ravaged by General Sherman in his 


march through Georgia, it has been allowed in 
many places to grow up in timber. 

Mr. Ford stated that the mill would be con- 
structed for the purpose of making experiments 
which he had in mind, but did not reveal the 
nature of the proposed work. 
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Unique Interiors Are 
Company's Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 16.—Until eight 
years ago Aaron Carlson (Inc.), of Minne- 
apolis, did a general sash and door business, 
turning out standardized products and waiting 
for or soliciting buyers. A good assortment of 
stock was kept on hand for quick delivery. The 
business was prospering, but it wasn’t expand- 
ing quite rapidly enough to suit Aaron Carlson, 
president, C. Albert Carlson, vice president, and 
their associates. Besides, they were trying to 
hit upon a method of stabilizing their business 
so it wouldn’t be subject to the variation of 
every trade wind. 

It was about that time that sand-blasting be- 
gan to be practiced as an efficient and unique 
method of treating interior woodwork, particu- 
larly that in large public buildings. The Aaron 
Carlson company does not claim to have in- 
vented the method, or even to have hit upon any 
particularly original technique. The firm did, 
however, after some successful experimentation, 
decide that specialization was the way out of 
the business puzzle confronting it, and resolved 
to make sand-blasting interiors an art that would 
pay profits and keep the plant going almost 
continually at peak production, except, perhaps, 
in times of most serious business depression. 

Results speak for themselves. Light years 
ago the company was utilizing 110,000 feet of 
floor space for turning out stock millwork, and 
much of that space was idle a good deal of 
the time. Now 210,000 feet of space is devoted 
to the manufacture of made-to-order interiors 
and interior decorations, and most of it is usu- 
ally occupied by busy workmen—men who do 
the sand-blasting, hand carving, designing and the 
thousand and one other jobs involved in this 
intricate business of turning out interiors that 
make the public of New York, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Chicago and other cities gasp with ad- 
miration, 

To cite a few examples—Aaron Carlson fur- 
nished all the interior woodwork for the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago, the biggest build- 
ing in the world. Aaron Carlson created the 
interior woodwork of the elaborate Fisher 


3uilding in Detroix, and 
of the 300k-Cadillac 
Hotel and the Hotel 
Tuller in the same city. 
The company only a 
year or so ago com- 
pleted the interior wood- 
work for the capitol 
building of the State of 
Washington, at Olym- 
pia. The beautiful in- 
terior of the Shrine 
Temple at Indianapolis 
is the work of Aaron 
Carlson, as is the fumed, 
worm-eaten chestnut 
decorative scheme of 
one of St. Louis’ most 
noted churches. In its 
own home town, Aaron 
Carlson (Inc.)  fur- 
nished the interior 
woodwork for the Ho- 
tel Nicollet, and has 
built up a further local 
reputation with many 
other splendid  enter- 
prises in Minneapolis. 
One satisfactory fea- 
ture of the business is 
the lack of necessity 
for carrying anything 
in stock, A. N. Kylan- 
der, secretary, points 
out. Our customers tell 
us what they want and 
we work out the de- 
tailed designs, or we 
proceed according to 
no such thing as 
sale around the place. 


Our secret of success? 


specialization in 


their designs. 
ordinary 


something we 
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Almost everything you see in this picture is made of wood, with the 
exception of the lamps and the apex of the ceiling. 
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It’s of Austrian 


oak, Aaron Carlson sand-blasted, and it has made the ballroom of the 
Shrine Temple in Indianapolis famous as one of the most beautiful 
dancing halls in the United States 


There’s 
stock awaiting 
I'd say offhand it’s 
know how to 


do, letting people who are interested know 
that we can do it, and then delivering the 


goods. Rather costly 


to the consumer? Of 








fk 








When the designers of the theater lobby in the Fisher Building in Detroit visualized an 
“motif,” Aaron Carlson helped carry out the idea. 





table in the foreground 


Aztec 


Note the carving and sand-blasting on the 


course, but all 
They are 


specialized 
costly to turn 


jobs 
out, too. 


are costly. 

Asked about special machinery, Mr. Kylan- 
der said there is nothing particularly unusual 
about the plant equipment. He’s rather proud, 
though, of one of the glue presses. 

It’s a 9-foot by 22-foot machine, he explained, 
and at the time we ordered it, it was the big- 
gest thing of its kind in the United States. I 
believe it still is, but things move so rapidly 
I’m not sure. Anyway, some of the walnut 
panels it has helped turn out are in the Nicol- 
let Hotel lobby, and architects say they are 
about the finest in the Northwest. 


Mr. Kylander has little fault to find with 
either present business conditions or prospects. 

The number of men employed in our busi- 
ness naturally fluctuates a little with the 
nature of the particular work upon which we 
are engaged at a certain time. For instance, 
at the time we were turning out interior 
work for the new courthouse at Miami, Fla, 
we had 42 expert wood carvers on the pay- 
roll. Normally we don’t employ quite that 
number, but the figure is usually balanced in 
some other department. I want to dispel an il- 
lusion that seems to be having a vogue in some 
quarters. In our case, at least, the wood carv- 
ing is done by hand, and not by machinery. A 
sand-blasting machine works a good deal like 
a paint sprayer, except that the pressure un- 
der which the sand is forced out is high, 
about 125 to 150 pounds. 


How Sand-Blasting Is Done 


Mr. Kylander gives some of the “inside dope” 
on sand-blasting as follows: 

Sand-blasting interior woodwork is an op- 
eration that has been in vogue for some years. 
The woods usually utilized are white oak, cy- 
press, fir and western pine, also Canadian 
knotty spruce and Norwegian spruce. All 
these woods adapt themselves very readily to 
sand-blasting. 


Considerable care must be exercised by the 
operator, 


and he must be familiar with the 
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hardness or softness of the wood, as the case 
may be, in order to get the right cut of the 
fiber, SO as to make the surface appear very 
old, that usually being the desired objective 
when sand-blasting wood. 

In addition to sand-blasting, the surface 
must also have some suitable stain to make 
the wood look old, and also to bring out the 
grain. Herein lies the secret of the finisher 
—knowing just how to do this to get the best 
results possible. While we have done consid- 
erable sand-blasting and finishing of sand- 
blasted materials, we never have formulated 
any fixed rules of procedure, either in sand- 
plasting or staining. As I have said, we have 
developed no particularly unusual technique, 
but through experiments we have developed 
men who are really specialists and can train 
other men to do the delicate jobs required of 
them. 

Sometimes, instead of staining the sand- 
blasted wood, a fuming process may be pref- 
erable for bringing out the beauty of the 
grain, but this can be done only in the case 
of oak, chestnut or certain other hardwoods. 
Soft woods do not respond well to fuming. 

Wormy chestnut is a wood that lends itself 
very readily to sand-blasting and fuming, and 
a beautiful effect can be produced when an 
“age” scheme is desired in interior trim, 





Specializing in Fine Quality 
Dimension Lumber 


Warsaw, Ga., March 16.—Specializing in 
straight, true-cut and properly seasoned lum- 
ber, the Warsaw Lumber Co., of this place, is 
operating a band mill of 80,000 feet daily capac- 
ity, its particular specialty being 2x4, 2x6 and 
2x8 No. 1 and better close grained, longleaf 
yellow pine. The timber from which the lum- 
ber is manufactured is virgin longleaf, but 
small bodied, and therefore the butt cuts of the 
logs are manufactured into this 2-inch dimen- 
sion stock as the company does not cut on ex- 
port schedules or high grade decking schedules. 
In order to insure evenness of piles and pro- 
vide the consumer with straight lumber, the 
2x4 and 2x6-inch stock is stacked on the 2-inch 
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edge in piles all of one length and covered over 
to insure that there will be no warping or bend- 
ing and that the lumber will be bright and dry. 
The texture of the dimension stock produced by 
this company from this longleaf timber is not 
hard or flinty, but is smoothly manufactured 
and of a dense, close grain. Officials of the 
company point with pride to the fact that be- 
cause of the care taken in producing and han- 
dling their stock their shipments are 100 per- 
cent usable. Company officers are: President, 
J. D. Henderson; vice president and general 
manager, James C. Waits; vice president, R. 
L. Henderson; secretary and treasurer, Ralph 
F. Crutcher; assistant secretary and treasurer, 
Glover O. Waits; sales manager, Ralph F. 
Crutcher. 


Properties of Alaskan Woods 


In order to make available to the public and 
to industries interested in the use of wood ma- 
terials knowledge of the extent and the useful 
properties of Alaskan woods, L. J. Markwardt, 
senior forest engineer of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has reported in 
Technical Bulletin 226-T, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the résult of tests of 
Alaskan woods. These tests show that western 
hemlock, Sitka spruce, and other Alaskan 
woods are equal in strength and other me- 
chanical properties to the same species in the 
northwest States. 

Forests of Alaska cover about 71,347,000 
acres. The bulk of the commercial timber is 
located within the Tongass and Chugach na- 
tional forests in the coastal region, which are 
estimated to contain 84,760,000,000 board feet 
of saw timber. In addition to these forests, 
there are about 50,000,000 acres of interior 
woodland type forests of great potential value 
to local interests, although not classed as im- 
portant commercial forests. 

Technical Bulletin 226-T, “The Distribution 
and Mechanical Properties of Alaskan Woods,” 
may be obtained from the office of information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Protest Proposed New Building 
Code 


CINCINNATI, Onto, March 16.—In an effort 
to protect Cincinnati lumbermen against pro- 
posed sections of the new building code, one of 
the strongest committees of the general trade 
formed here in recent years appeared before 
the law committee of the city council this after- 
noon. 

The general committee was headed by Ross 
C. Kuhlman, secretary-manager of the Lumber 
& Millwork Association (Inc.), who was chair- 
man and chief spokesman for the lumber trade 
group. The chief complaint was against the 
proposed rule that lumber yards must have a 
10-foot passage on their side and rear property 
lines, unless they are willing to erect a fire wall 
and restrict the height of lumber piles to 10 
feet in the downtown fire limits and 15 feet in 
the suburban sections. Chairman Kuhlman 
brought out that adherence to this rule would 
cost the retail and wholesale yards fully $500,- 
000 in dead property and in many instances re- 
tail yards would lose control of fully 20 percent 
of their available yard space. It was shown 
also that an additional fire hazard would be 
created through the accumulation of paper and 
trash along the side open spaces and in the rear 
of yards. In addition it was brought out that 
the lumber piles were no fire hazards since solid 
piles of lumber only burn around the edges 
and burn slowly, like a tree so that a pile of 
even 25 feet would not create a danger point 
in a yard which could not easily be handled by 
a modern city fire department. 

The city council committee assured the lum- 
bermen that the yards now in operation would 
not be molested and that the sections of the 
building code proposed could not be made retro- 
active. They would only apply to yards which 
were being moved to be re-established or to 
new yards entering business here. 

Among the lumbermen who entered protests 
against the proposed code were J. H. Doppes, 
Dwight Hinckley, J. J. Linehan, Charles F. 
Shields, Ed H. Ward, George Morgan, H. H. 
Zugelter, B. A. Kipp and George Meier. 


Woodworking Follows the Fashion 


Style or fashion cycles are as vital in the 
work of those who represent the woodworking 
industry as in architectural, furnishing, and 
clothing industries, is the conclusion reached 
after learning of the material used and designs 
in favor at the plant of the Norfolk Wood- 
working Co., Quincy, Mass. 

Not only are there cycles of style interest, 
but in the woodworking line there are interest- 
ing parallels to emphasis in other fine and ap- 
plied arts. 

“Recently we completed and sent the finish 
to Narragansett Pier for two rooms in eastern 
pine,” Mr. Sweetser, of the firm, said in speak- 
ing of the trend of interior finish in Colonial 
and other older fashions revived as comple- 
ments to architectural and furnishing period 
influences. “For this large house—just to indi- 
cate the size and its type, it might be said it 
will cost about a quarter million dollars—the 
paneling was made of wide pine boards, with 
knots showing. This followed throughout the 
designs of Colonial days.” 

The finish usually selected for these modern 
rooms of olden period influence is a stain with 
just a little gray, or sometimes a slight darken- 
ing, to give an effect of age. The wood, of 
course, gradually deepens into richer tones. 
_ The decided interest in such Colonial effects 
is found among owners, architects, and con- 
tractors, through whose specifications most of 
the work of the Norfolk firm is carried out. 

he increase in the influence on residential style 
of some earlier English designs, and a few more 
French types than formerly, doubtless leads 
similarly to the present choice of oak for many 
high class houses, both in the interior trim and 


finish, as well as in panels for the rooms. 


“With some of these woods, particularly 
when the designs are in oak, adzed beams are 
often calied for by architects and owners,” Mr. 
Sweetser stated. “The beams are made to look 
like the old hand hewn ones of the past. While 
the work is really done by use of the hand adze, 
the effect desired is secured, in part, by cutting 
across the timber.” The process of preparing 
such woodwork for houses of today is very 
interesting throughout, as each piece must be 
right for the specific place it will fit, and the 
old designs are followed to make an authentic 
room, 

Through this interest in Colonial and older 
designs, American walnut is coming gradually 
back into favor, Mr. Sweetser says, to judge 
from the firm’s experience. This wood has 
been little used the last eight or ten years, but 
it seems to be returning to favor, and its revival 
illustrates the cycles of fashion. 

Another wood that is frequently chosen for 
homes is gumwood, and most often the figured 
variety, which has an appearance when worked 
up not unlike Circassian walnut. The interior 
trim for many houses is now being ordered in 
a Philippine wood, which while not strictly 
a mahogany, belongs to a related family, and 
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quickly? Use the Classified 
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which, when finished, so closely resembles ma- 
hogany that even experts sometimes have to 
look carefully to distinguish between the two. 
This is very good for interior finish, and is 
not too expensive. 

Cabinet work of many kinds is carried on 
at the Norfolk Woodworking Co.’s plant. A 
special instance of work the firm sometimes 
does is interesting. Because the tendency in 
most larger houses of today is to have book- 
shelves or built-in bookcases, rather than the 
older type of separate cases, one woman found 
it impossible from the comparatively smaller 
stocks of bookcases, to find anywhere in one 
of the metropolitan cities a bookcase she could 
use with one she had in her living room. 
Finally she turned to the Norfolk concern, and 
it was able to find a very close match in the 
wood and made a bookcase of the same design 
as that of her older bookcase. 

A very large part of this company’s work is 
in making interior finish and cabinet work of 
every kind for special places, designed to suit 
the measurements of the rooms, and to carry 
out the ideas of the owners. Kitchen cabinets 
of every sort, of course, now take the place 
of the old pantry, both for saving of space and 
for greater efficiency in work. 

“Designs are now often painted on the doors, 
or other parts of cabinets to add a decorative 
note to kitchens,” it was explained. The colors 
in which the whole surface is finished are 


varied, and recently more attention has been 
given to the decoration of these built-to-order 
fittings. White wood is often used when the 
work is to be stained, or North Carolina pine; 
while Arkansas pine is generally used when a 
painted finish is selected. 
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Specially Designed Mill Now in 
Operation 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 14.—The new saw- 


mill of the ‘Hedlund Western Lumber Co. is 
now in operation. Only fir logs are being cut. 


They are sorted in the pond according to log 
diameters and then cut to desired lengths, after 
which they travel up the automatic log haul. 
Arriving in the mill a mechanical log kicker 
puts them on the infeed carriage of one of the 
two Swedish-type round-log Record gangs, 
which, with two eastern type Prescott edgers, 
and a Prescott automatic trimmer, comprise 
the entire lumber manufacturing machinery. 
All motors and controls were made by West- 
inghouse. The capacity of the mill is 90,000 
feet daily. 

The mill was designed by and built under 
supervision of the Mill Engineering & Supply 
Co. It is so arranged that two more Record 
gang saws may be added when desired. This 
mill is located on the Duwamish waterway, and 
most of its output will be sold in European 
countries. 


Can Ship Wide Line of Items 


Tacoma, WasH., March 14.—The East Ta- 
coma Manufacturing Co. recently increased the 
capacity of its plant, and added to the list of 
items manufactured. This firm is now able to 
furnish in a single car practically every item 
made of timber grown in the Northwest and 
sold in a retail lumber yard. Nothing but old 
growth yellow fir is used in its various manu- 
facturing operations, which include the making 
of commons and uppers, finish, casing and base, 
knock-down frames, moldings, balusters, col- 





umns, gutter, plywood, garage and house doors. 
The company does not operate a sawmill, 


but selects suitable green lumber at the numer- 
ous sawmills in this vicinity which have justi- 
fied the slogan “Tacoma—Lumber Capital of 
America.” This it uses as its raw material. 

Established more than thirty years ago, for 
the last six years this firm has been catering 
to the wholesale trade. In addition to ship- 
ping on all transcontinental railroads, the com- 
pany also sends its products by vessel to At- 
lantic coast cities and to foreign countries, as 
its location in Tacoma gives easy access to both 
rail and water markets. 





Making Plywood Sales Easier 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 14.—Production of 
Douglas fir plywood has doubled during the last 
five years, a record said to have been unequalled 
by any other forest product industry. It is used 
in every type of building construction for doors, 
paneling, built-ins, wallboard, concrete forms, 
sheathing, flooring, partitions, shelving, store 
fixtures, and for many other important but less 
well-known uses. The product consists of an 
odd number of thin sheets of Douglas fir—usu- 
ally three or five—glued together into boards 
under great pressure, the grain of each sheet 
being at right angles to the grain of adjacent 
sheets. The resulting boards are natural lum- 
ber, yet are stronger, wider and non-shrinking. 
These qualities account for its use in the manu- 
facture of hundreds of widely different articles, 
such as automobiles, radios, toys, furniture, 
trunks, refrigerators, boats, scenery, crates etc. 

A market survey recently completed for the 
industry by McCann-Erickson, (Inc.), interna- 
tional advertising agency, revealed that although 
architects, contractors, manufacturers and 


others regularly specify Douglas fir plywood 
for numerous uses, they are not familiar with 


many important applications of the product. So 
seventeen mills representing 100 percent of the 
production of Douglas fir plywood are launch- 
ing at once an intensive, nationwide, three-year 
program of advertising, sales promotion and 
engineering research. This program will ac- 
quaint the public, wood-using industries and 
every factor in the construction industry with 
the hundreds of uses of this unique material. 
“We are convinced that 1931 will long be re- 
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membered as the greatest opportunity for ag- 
gressive selling and advertising in a decade,” 

said A. R. Wuest, chairman of the industry’s 
executive committee. “With retailers’ stocks 
smaller than in years, and business men every- 
where fast regaining confidence, the time to 
sell hard—and advertise hard—is right now.” 

Members of the industry’s executive committee, 
supervising the advertising and research, are: 
A. R. et chairman; Philip Garland, E. A. 
Wright, T. A. Peterman and Huntington Ma- 
larkey. The firms co-operating in this three- 
year program include: Aberdeen Plywood Co., 


Aberdeen; Aircraft Plywood Co., Seattle; 
3uffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Ta- 
coma; Harbor Plywood Corporation, Hoquiam ; 


Henry McCleary Timber Co., McCleary; M 
& M Plywood Co., Longview; Olympia Veneer 
Co., Olympia; Oregon & Washington Plywood 
Co., Portland; Peterman Manufacturing Co., 
Tacoma; Robinson Manufacturing Co., Everett; 
Vancouver Plywood Co., Vancouver, Wash. ; 
Washington Veneer Co., Olympia; and 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma. 





Finds New Use for Pondosa Pine 


Benp, Ore., March 14.—There have been 


many solutions offered for unemployment, but 
it seems to be returning to favor, and its revival 
the unemployed man gets busy and employs 
himself. 

Andy 
Bend, 


Erickson is the name of a resident of 


but a native of Norway. Last fall Andy 











Basket woven from strips of Pondosa pine show 
the workability of this species 


was working in one of the mills at Bend; but 
Bend, like other places, has felt the so called 
depression, and the mills were forced to reduce 
operating schedules. Andy found himself out 
of a job. 

3ack in Norway he had learned basket weav- 
ing as a boy. As unemployment stared him in 
the face he went out into the woods, and, select- 
ing some good, straight-grained Pondosa pine 
logs, he cut them up into sizes for his purpose. 
Pondosa pine is known as a soft and easy-work- 
ing wood, but not many producers of Pondosa 
pine lumber knew that it was serviceable for 
making baskets. With his Norwegian jack- 
knife, Andy cut strips of Pondosa pine 1/16 of 
an inch thick, 4 inches wide and 4 feet long. 
These strips he skillfully wove into serviceable, 
attractive appearing baskets. 

Displaying these in some of the stores in 
Bend, he found a ready market for the baskets 
among the citizens of the town. These baskets 
are a credit to the skill and ingenuity of this 
lumber mill worker, and a testimonial to the 
even, straight grain and workability of Pon- 
dosa pine. 





Refer to the Classified Sec- 
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Tells How Employees Were 
Kept at Work 


BENb, Ore., March 14.—In the February 
issue of Deschutes Pine Echoes, published py 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of this City, a 
leading article, entitled “We Point With Pride” 
and written mainly for the edification of the 
company’s employees, points to the fact that 
during 1930 the Brooks-Scanlon Company made 
every effort to keep its operations going, even 
at a loss, so the employees might have work 
The article is as follows 

The year 1930 was a tough one. World wide 
depression prevailed, and the United States 
came in for a liberal share of it. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated by a long period 
of drouth spread over a wide section of the 
country. Large numbers of the population 
found it impossible to obtain employment and 
nearly all lines of industry suffered severely, 

In view of those general conditions, 
Brooks-Scanlon felt that every effort should 
be made to keep things going even though 
their business was being operated at a logs, 
Plans were made accordingly. Naturally there 
was a decided falling off in lumber demand 
and it was necessary to cut down production 
to meet the situation, but there were no 
shut-downs during the year and all depart. 
ments functioned on a reasonable basis. 

It was realized, too, that for the benefit 
of the employees and for the good of the 
community at large, it was necessary to map 
out some scheme whereby as much of the 
force as possibly could be kept on the pay- 
roll. The easiest and simplest way out of 
the difficulty, from the company’s standpoint, 
would have been to give full time for the 
number of men actually needed, and dis- 
charge the balance of the crew, but that 
would have been a very serious matter, in- 
deed, for those laid off, hence hardly the 
proper thing to do. 

It would appear that the plan adopted was 
wise and justified and for the general good 
of all concerned. At no time was the number 
of employees less than 75 percent of the 
greatest number ever on the rolls. Except 
for good and sufficient reasons, not a family 
man nor one long in the employ of the com- 
pany was let go. Frequently it was neces- 
sary to operate short days or only four or 
five days a week, but no one was cut off 
completely nor anywhere near it. 

Contrary to what was resorted to elsewhere 
in the lumber industry throughout the West, 
the company made no reductions in hourly 
wage rates. Certain monthly salaries and 
piece-work schedules were lowered or ad- 
justed, but that was all. It was felt that 
cutting a man to short hours or days was 
about all he and his family could stand and 
get along with any degree of comfort. 





Agree on Assessment Basis 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 14.—Lumber as- 
sessment prices were agreed upon at the recent 
meeting of assessors at Lewiston, Idaho, Oliver 
Turnbull, county assessor, reports. The prices 
were set as follows: White pine, $10; Pon- 
dosa, $7; and mixed species, $5. Logs would 
be assessed on the basis of the following prices: 
White pine, $8; yellow pine, $5; and mixed 
at $3. Poles were divided into two classes: 
those under 30 feet would be assessed at 1% 
cents per lineal foot in the pole yard, while the 
longer ones would be set at 4% cents. Piling 
would rate in the same way as poles. Lath 
would be set at $1 per thousand. 

The meeting, called as a means of getting 
the assessors together with the logging mer, 
was well attended, and a spirit of co-operation 
was shown, declared Mr. Turnbull. Among the 
lumbermen who were in attendance were 
Boies, of the Humbird Lumber Co., and W. 
G. Swenson, formerly of Sandpoint and now 
of Coeur d’ Alene. The lumbermen called at- 
tention to the fact that lumber of a certaif 
species would bring varying prices, and that 
a sliding scale should be adopted. Use of this 
was declared to be impossible, and the arrange 
ment was made to use a species price, regard 
less of the class or grade. 
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Interesting Lumber News From Dixie Land 


Writer Visits Lumber Production Centers of the South and Finds Changes, 
Both in Conditions and in Methods of Meeting the Conditions and Problems 


Where Mills’ Own Product Is Being 
Displaced 


LAKE CHARLES, La.—Traveling by bus along 
the smooth conerete highways that are becom- 
ing characteristic of this State, one is impressed 
with the extensive use of a new product that 
js displacing large quantities of wood. The 
harriers around the curves and for many long 
straight stretches of elevated roadway which 
formerly were of wood now are comprised of 
thin steel sheets or planks bolted in a novel 
way to posts of wood sunk firmly into the 
ground. Occasionally heavy mesh wire is used, 
but as a rule these steel sheets are taking the 
place formerly so acceptably filled by wood. 
Louisiana is embarking upon an ambitious road 
building program that will involve the expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars and provide 
employment to large numbers of men. A thing 
that is rather galling to yellow pine manufac- 
turers in these parts is to see Douglas fir being 
used in the construction of some of the bridges 
almost within sight and certainly within hear- 
ing of the whistles of big mills producing long- 





his associates, new machinery and methods have 
been installed in the Hilyer, Deutsch, Edwards 
plant that have not only improved the quality of 
the product, but brought production costs down 
to a point where black ink entries continue to 
be the rule, 


Transportation Difficulties in New 


Oil Field 


SHREVEPOoRT, LaA., March 16.—Some of the 
difficulties of transportation incident to the rapid 
development of the new East Texas oil field 
may be noted from the accompanying photo- 
graphs. These snapshots were made by a 
Shreveport lumberman on a recent visit to the 
field and show two street scenes in the little 
town of Kilgore, Tex. Here every sort of con- 
veyance available is being brought into requisi- 
tion to take care of the tremendous amount of 
hauling that is necessary. 

However, great fleets of motor trucks are 
being used, especially for the transportation of 
lumber. One concern in Shreveport keeps a 
small fleet of trucks busy transporting lumber 














An Actual Demonstration in Employe 
Efficiency 


EvLizAsetH, La.—Perhaps nowhere in the con- 
fines of the southern pine industry is there an 
executive who takes a greater interest in the 
town that has been built up largely by his own 
efforts, or in the welfare of the people of the 
community largely composed of the families of 
his own employes, than does R. M. Hallowell, 
president of the Industrial Lumber Co., of 
Elizabeth. Having some time ago closed down 
one of that company’s mills and abandoned the 
night run at the plant here. Mr. Hallowell has 
felt that his concern has done its full share in 
curtailing the production of lumber. For that 
reason and for the other potent reasons of giv- 
ing employment to as many men as possible and 
of providing power for the big paper mill lo- 
cated here, the Industrial Lumber Co.’s plant is 
operating on a six-day week schedule. 

The Industrial Lumber Co. is one of the old 
and well known yellow pine producers and has 


become noted for its famous Calcasieu brand 











(Left) View of a so-called street in the new oil town of Kilgore, Tex., showing how teams become mired. 


(Right) Automobiles fare no better than 


horses, yet small fleets of powerful motor trucks are used to transport lumber to the oil field 


leaf yellow pine, which long has been looked 
upon as the ideal material for bridge timbers 
in this section. 


Adapts Itself to Needs of Com- 
munity | 


La.—While this community no 
longer presents the scenes of busy activity that 
characterized it during the days when it was 
the home of a number of great sawmills, it has 
by no means lost its identity as a lumber pro- 
ducing center. The plant of Hillyer, Deutsch, 
Edwards (Inc.), producing high grade hard- 
woods and dimension stock, is still an import- 
ant industrial asset and continues to provide 
employment for several hundred men. This 
plant for some time has been operating only 
tour days a week because of the depression 
in the lumber industry. As mills have cut out 
here this section has gradually adapted itself 
to new conditions and now is devoting much 
attention to truck growing and strawberry rais- 
ing. So great has become the movement of 
garden truck and berries that the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad has found it necessary to build 
& commodious shipping shed in which to as- 
semble for shipment the products of the farms 
and orchards and the movement of this class of 
lreight is rapidly increasing. Under the dynamic 
direction of Parrish Fuller, vice president, and 


OAKDALE, 


to the field and the same is true of lumber con- 
cerns in Nacogdoches, Diboll, Haslam, Lufkin 
and other Texas towns contiguous to the field. 

Sleeping accommodations are at a premium. 
People are sleeping in their automobiles, or 
wherever a resting place may be found. A 
visiting engineer who was in Kilgore last week 
doing some special work, after going three 
nights practically without sleep finally in des- 
peration paid a barber $6 for the privilege of 
spending the night in a barber chair. The de- 
velopment of this field is providing a market 
for millions of feet of lumber. 


Aids in Establishment of Airport 


WINNFIELD, La,— Through the cooperation 
of the Tremont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, 
La., the authorities of this city have been 
able to perfect plans for the establishment here 
of a modern airport. The lumber company has 
turned over to these authorities under a nomi- 
nal lease 120 acres of land for the purpose and 
the town has levied a one mill tax to provide 
funds for the construction and maintenance of 
the airport. This will be known as the David 
Joyce Landing Field, named in honor of the 
head and. principal owner of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., David Joyce, of Chicago. The land- 
ing field will be located on the North Louisiana 
main highway and no doubt will become a pop- 
ular landing place for the machines of the air. 


longleaf yellow pine, a product that delights the 
souls of architects who specify and contractors 
who erect mill constructed buildings, as well as 
railroad and bridge builders who are large 
users of this product. Mr. Hallowell has gath- 
ered around him a group of outstanding execu- 
tives in the persons of S. M. Lee, general su- 
perintendent; B. E. Smith, in general charge 
of timber and logging; and E. E. Krause, gen- 
eral sales manager. This company is engaged 
in extensive reforestation operations that are 
rapidly recovering the cut-over lands with a 
growth of thrifty trees that in a few years will 
be supplying pulp wood for the paper mill and 
later saw logs for the mill. 

This writer had opportunity to see a demon- 
stration of the efficiency of the Industrial or- 
ganization while in the general offices. The 
mill whistle suddenly sounded a fire alarm and 
the scribe was almost smothered in a rush of 
the office employes, who in a moment were 
transformed from clerks, accountants, salesmen 
etc., into efficient fire fighters. In a jiffy they 
had manned a modern fire engine that stood in 
a building across the way and in less time than 
it takes to write this they were on the way and 
in an amazingly short period had a stream of 
water playing on a blaze that had attacked a 
business building. With the efficiency of trained 
fire fighters they went about their work and 
the blaze was smothered before it was enabled 
to gain any headway and the damage was slight. 
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ppalachian Promotion Gets Results 


Producers Express Approval of Results Already Achieved and 
Resolve to Increase Their Contributions to Publicity Fund 


CINCINNATI, On1I0, March 16.—The fourth 
annual meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club which took place here March 11 was 
marked by enthusiasm over the prospects for 
business in the long pull and the increasing 
demand which is being developed for Ap- 
palachian hardwoods through the activity of its 
trade expansion department under the direction 
of David G. White and his associates. [A pre- 
liminary report of this meeting appeared on 
page 48 of the March 14 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

President Fred Bringardner, head of the 
Bringardner Lumber Co. of Lexington, Ky., 
said that since the last annual meeting held in 
October, 1929, the industry had passed through 
the most serious crisis it had ever experienced. 
“It has been a time when all have given serious 
thought to the various problems and realized 
that they can not be solved by our unaided 
efforts but that a solution must be reached 
through co-operation with our various lumber 
associations,” he stated in his annual report. 

Referring to the stock market smash he said: 
“It was not until prices began to decline early 
last spring that the industry as a whole began 
to realize that there must be a balance between 
production and demand. Curtailment of cut was 
begun and gradually increased until production 
and demand were in balance in the latter part 
of 1930.” He said that surplus stocks are 
gradually being reduced and if this policy is 
continued long enough “we will eventually get 
a fair price for our lumber.” 

President Bringardner said, however, that 
curtailment was only a temporary expedient; 
that a better corrective was to improve the mar- 
ket for lumber and expand the possibilities for 
marketing. He recommended the voting of a 
more liberal assessment for trade expansion 
work and gave high commendation to the results 
already accomplished by Manager David G. 
White. 


Points to Results of Trade Extension Work 


The report of E. M. Bonner, chairman of 
the membership department, showed a net gain 
of 4 members in the trade extension member- 
ship and a gain of 25 new members, or a net 
gain of 100 percent in the special chestnut mem- 
bership. He said that the results of the trade 
extension work are becoming more apparent 
and convincing and that it was hoped that a 
number of mills which had not supported the 
trade extension campaign could be induced to 
join in the coming months. 

Frank R. Gadd, secretary-treasurer of the 
club and representative of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, said that in the last eight 
weeks since Jan. 1 there had been a steady 
increase of orders over production until sales 
had made a net gain of almost 9 percent over 
mill output. He said that the outlook for busi- 
ness from the automobile. furniture and radio 
trades was encouraging and that the expansion 
of the radio business was one of the striking 
gains of the hardwood industry because of the 
many new uses for cabinets in schools, libraries, 
hotels and other buildings aside from homes 
and apartments. 

Wilson Compton. secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Washington. D. C.. gave a general talk 
on hardwood promotion by the N. L. M. A. and 
told what had been done to promote use of wood 
to replace that of substitutes in a, number of 
industries. Most of the talk was technical and 
covered the high points of the year’s work 
which had already been reported in other con- 
ventions. One -point of particular interest to 
the Appalachian hardwood trade was that 


brought out in connection with the work among 
casket manufacturers. 

Mr. Compton said that his contacts with cof- 
fin manufacturers had assured him that they 
would prefer to manufacture coffins of wood 
rather than those made of steel and bronze and 
that they would recommend that the N. L. M. 
A. make its appeal direct to the undertakers 
of the country through their trade organiza- 
tions. He said that any moral support which 
the coffin manufacturers could give the N. L. 
M. A. in its campaign for the use of lumber 
would be given. 

The Appalachian manufacturers were much 
impressed with this talk inasmuch as a great 
deal of chestnut is utilized in the manufacture 
of coffins, as well as oak and gum and ma- 
hogany. 

Edward R. Linn, field representative of the 
club, told of the first six weeks of his experi- 
ences in making coti- 
tacts with architects 
in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New 
York City. He said 
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F. BRINGARDNER, 
Lexington, Ky.; 
Re-elected President 
of Club 
he used the chestnut 
brochures of Manager 
White with excellent 
effect in the East to 
show that chestnut 

was abundant. 

At the luncheon the club members sat in a 
room of the Starrett-Netherland-Plaza Hotel 
finished in Appalachian chestnut with an oak 
floor and after their lunch a tour of a number 
of the rooms and restaurants was made to view 
finish in antique Appalachian white pine; in 
birch, in walnut and in antique knotty oak. The 
hardwood and rosewood finish in the hotel is 
said to represent an outlay of close to $1,000,- 
000 of which the rosewood paneling of the 
spacious lobbies is said to have cost $350,000. 
The luncheon was attended by some 48 lum- 
bermen and manufacturers of whom 45 were 
members of the club or persons affiliated with 
the firms of club members. 





J. W. MAYHEW, 

Columbus, Ohio; 

Re-elected Vice 
President 


Trade Extension Manager Reports 


Following the luncheon Manager White, of 
the trade extension department told of the in- 
creasing popularity of Appalachian hardwoods. 
Speaking of the publicity given Appalachian 
hardwoods he urged that more of the club mem- 
bers use the gold and blue copyrighted stickers 
carrying the slogan of the mills “Appalachian 
Hardwoods—America’s Finest.” He also urged 
more general use of the trademark AHL for 
branding Appalachian lumber. 


Referring to exhibits of Appalachian hard- 
woods he said these had been used with excel- 
lent effect. He said that these exhibits had 
undoubtedly been the best means of selling the 
beauty, attractiveness and desirability of Ap- 
palachian hardwoods. Manager White also told 
of the success of meetings held with architects, 

In conclusion he said that his travels had 
carried him over the entire northeastern portion 
of the United States and through southeastern 
Canada and he could say without hesitation 
that from personal observation there was 
marked increase in the response to promotion of 
Appalachian hardwoods during the last two 
years and that this bids fair to increase in the 
coming decade if advertising and adequate pub- 
licity are given the woods. 

In the discussion of Manager White's report 
the members gave enthusiastic commendation 
of his efforts and praised the tangible results 
attained. All expressed a desire to give the 
trade extension department a more generous 
appropriation. This expression was crystallized 
in the recommendations of the trade extension 
committee of which J. W. Mayhew is chairman, 
The resolution said: 

WHEREAS, Our experience has clearly demon- 
strated that our trade extension work has been 
productive of visible and satisfactory results 
and has proved itself a profitable investment 
and directly beneficial in tending to increase 
the use of Appalachian hardwoods .. . we 
recommend a continuation . . under the able 
direction of Mr. White and we favor an assess- 
ment of 20 cents a thousand feet based on the 
1930 production, payment to be pro-rated 
through the coming year on a monthly basis, 
effective April 1, 1931. 


Discussion on Railroad Rate Reductions 


In the discussion of the advisability of ask- 
ing for a reduction of the railroad freight rates, 
Mr. Compton made the assertion that recent 
data compiled by the N. L. M. A. had shown 
that freights paid on lumber and forest products 
in recent years had aggregated 400 to 500 mil- 
lion dollars or about 50 percent of the 800 to 
900 million dollars, which constituted the ap- 
proximate value of the shipments themselves. 
Several of the manufacturers remarked that 
no industry could exist under conditions where 
freight rates cost more than 50 percent of the 
actual value of the property shipped. 

The following resolution was adopted on the 
subject of rates: 

WHEREAS, The economic condition of the Ap- 
palachian lumber industry is in grave danger 
as a result of the competition of Pacific coast 
woods because of the low freight rates applying 
through the Panama Canal, and the tendency 
of the West Coast mills to use the Atlantic 
seaboard as a dumping ground for their surplus 
lumber, and 

WHEREAS, A movement has been instituted 
by the southern lumber interests, acting in co- 
operation with certain railroads looking to the 
amendment of the Panama Canal Act so as to 
bring traffic through the canal under the con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
be it 

Resolved, That the president of this club 
appoint a special committee of five to develop 
additional information on this subject and ex- 
tend the fullest co-operation to all agencies 
working to the attainment of relief from this 
intolerable, unfair and destructive competition. 


A resolution was adopted also on the death 
of the late Jobe S. Walker, pioneer manufac- 
turer of the Appalachian hardwood lumber ter- 
ritory and a member of the board of directors 
of the club. A copy of the resolutions was 
ordered sent to the bereaved family and to the 
Emory River Lumber Co. of which Mr. Walker 
was president. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Eastern lowans in Annual 


Cunton, Iowa, March 16,—Passage of a 
resolution opposing enactment of a State in- 
come tax, discussion of problems affecting the 
retail lumber trade and the sale of coal, as well 
as of methods of increasing rural business, were 
the principal topics touched upon at the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association held here March 12. It was 
an all-day meeting and the largest and most 
successful in the history of the association, ac- 
cording to Paul R. Christiansen, president, who, 
with Donald Elder, DeWitt, secretary, were 
re-elected to serve during 1931. 


Oppose State Income Tax 


Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, was 
the principal speaker. It was at Mr. Lance’s 
behest that a resolution was passed opposing 
enactment of a State income tax, a bill to that 
effect now being under consideration in the 
Iowa legislature. It has passed the lower house 
and is to come before the senate in the near 
future. In discussing the proposed income tax, 
Mr. Lance declared that the experience of the 
twenty other States which enacted similar laws 
has proved that they only added to the tax 
burden. “What Iowa and almost every other 
State needs is tax reform, not additional tax- 
ation,” he said. “Regardless of the argument 
that a State income tax will not affect the wage 
earner or the farmer, loopholes permit escaping 
payment by persons who are able to claim resi- 
dence in another State,” said Mr. Lance. 

Mr. Lance discussed subjects which have 
heen taken up in all the other meetings of 
Northwestern lumbermen’s associations during 
the last three weeks. He outlined methods of 
increasing business for the retail lumber deal- 
ers in the face of adverse economic conditions. 
Every lumber merchant must make his cus- 
tomer realize that improvements and new build- 
ings increase the value of his property more 
than the cost of the improvement,” Mr. Lance 
stated. “The farmer must be made to realize 
that facilities which permit him to spend more 
time at other productive tasks serve to increase 
his profits.” 


Help Farmer Reduce Costs 

Dave Livingston, representing Meredith Pub- 
lications (Inc.), in a short, pithy speech de- 
clared that it is the duty of the retail lumber- 
man to study the farmer’s business to learn 
ways and means of reducing costs of doing farm 
work, particularly by modernizing farm build- 
ings. Retail lumbermen should endeavor to 
bring to the farmer the message that modern 
buildings are time and money savers, he de- 
clared. Modernization of existing buildings on 
farms—by installation of new types of equip- 
ment, improved ventilating systems, and making 
buildings warmer and weatherproof by use of 
insulation material—was suggested by Mr. Liv- 
ingston. Construction of proper foundations 
for new buildings, and the replacement of old 
foundations also offer opportunity to increase 
business, according to Mr. Livingston. 

Personal solicitation of retail farm trade as 
well as city prospects, was advised by C. F. 
Miller, representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. “I believe it is a 
good business policy to point out to the farmer 
the possibilities of modern hog pens and chicken 
brooders, the efficiency and cleanliness of mod- 
ern dairy barns, and the economic advantages 


of machine sheds,” Mr. Miller told his listen- 
ers, 


Counsel Coal Buyers on Use 


The closing talk of the meeting was deliv- 
ered by W. E. Keller, secretary Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Minneapolis. 
‘l suggest that retail dealers who really wish 
to serve their community should become fuel 
counselors and that they quit selling coal and 
begin merchandising heat and combustion serv- 


ice. The coal dealer should learn the charac- 
teristics of the coals he sells, so that he will 
be able to tell the consumer which coal best 
suits a certain type of heating plant,” was one 
of Mr. Keller’s suggestions. “Retail dealers 
should make contact with customers by per- 
sonal or telephone calls to determine whether 
or not fuel is giving satisfaction. It is also 
advisable to inspect personally the heating 
plants to learn if they are in proper condition 
to give the utmost satisfaction with the type 
of fuel being used,” said Mr. Keller. “To com- 
bat the competition of other types of fuel, the 
dealer should familiarize himself with the con- 
venience and economies offered by domestic 
coal stokers.” Co-operation of the coal asso- 
ciation, which has on file a solution for prac- 
tically every problem and difficulty the retail 
dealer encounters, was offered by Mr. Keller. 

No date was set for the mid-summer meet- 
ing, which is usually a social function. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


San Joaquin Club Reorganizes 


FRESNO, CAiF., March 14.—Members of the 
San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club gathered 
at the Hotel Californian last week to hear the 
report of the committee which had been ap- 
pointed a year ago on the advisability of re- 
organizing the club from a purely social nature 
to one for business purposes. After the com- 
mittee had reported favorably on the proposi- 
tion, talks were made by C. H. Griffin, jr., of 
Santa Cruz, and M. D. Bishop, of Watsonville, 
secretary-manager of the Coast Counties Lum- 
bermen’s Club. After a lively discussion, W. R. 
Spaulding moved that the report of the commit- 
tee be accepted and all of the recommendations 
be carried out. This was approved. 

3y this action the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club passes out of existence and the 
San Joaquin Lumbermen’s Club is organized. 
The new organization is to be conducted for 
business purposes and a paid secretary is to be 
employed. About fifty yards signed up as mem- 
bers. The officers of the club, elected from the 
executive committee, are: 

President—George C. 














Burnett, Tulare. 
toss, Hanford. 
Treasurer—Ralph P. Duncan, Merced. 
Temporary secretary—H. C. 
thers. 


Vice president—S. P. 
Kofoid, Caru- 


Offices will be maintained at 
Building, in this city. 


434 Rowell 


Evansville Club Monthly 


EVANSVILLE, INp., March 16.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 





men’s Club, held last Tuesday evening, the 
club’s fight against the increased switching 


charges in the local railroad yards was thor- 
oughly discussed. Members discussed business 
conditions and the gereral opinion was that 
there has been some improvement during the 
last month and manufacturers and wholesalers 
are looking for spring trade to show a good in- 
crease over the corresponding period of last 
year. The next meeting of the club will be 
held on April 14. 





A waterpower mill, the oldest mill in this part 
of the country and one of two in the Walla 
Walla Valley that still use some waterpower, is 
the Walla Walla mill at Prospect Heights, 
Wash. The mill was built in 1862 by Almos H. 
Reynolds and again in 1907 by J. H. Coyle, 
father of the present manager, John Coyle. 
Water from Yellowhawk Creek, carried in 


through a flume, turns some of the machinery, 
but electrical power is also utilized. 
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ORDER YOUR 


BLUE BOOK 
NOW 


The new, up-to-the-min- 
ute 55th edition of the 
Blue Book is coming from 
the press promptly on 
April 1st. 

Never before has the in- 
dustry been offered such 
complete, accurate, and 
up-to-date credit informa- 
tion as will appear in the 
new Blue Book. Through 
the cooperation of the 
great associations of lum- 
ber manufacturers the 
Blue Book is now supply- 
ing credit-interchange in- 
formation that puts the 
Blue Book in a class by 
itself. 

In these days men who 
must be well informed use 
the Blue Book, the in- 
dustry’s own service. 
Don’t risk taking doubtful 
accounts when you can get 
the facts from the Blue 


Book. 
60 Days’ 


NOW Free Trial 


You can determine for 
yourself the real value of 
Blue Book service by 
using it 60 days FREE of 
charge. Remember — this 
is the industry’s own ser- 
vice. Just reach for your 
pen and sign the coupon. 
Mailing it today will save 
you money. 








ob 
DAYS 
FREE 


DAYS 
FREE 











—----+--------4 


National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me FREE of charge the 
complete Blue Book service for 60 days 


| 

| 

l trial. If it does not meet my needs I 
| will return the book promptly. 
| 
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National 


Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


The development of additional lumber- 
producing large units of industry is not be- 
ing encouraged at this time by large offer- 
ings of National Forest timber. Offerings 
are being made when and where needed to 
stabilize industries and communities de- 
pendent on the National Forests for their 
raw material; or to prevent loss to the 
United States through deterioration, through 
the prospective removal of transportation 
facilities, or from other causes; or to en- 
courage, in the United States, the produc- 
tion of commodities now extensively im- 
ported. The advertisement, for a period of 
at least thirty days, of all sales of more 
than $500 in stumpage value is a require- 
ment of law. Large sales are advertised for 
periods in excess of the minimum legal re- 
quirement, to give time for the examination 
of the timber and for the study of the sam- 
ple contract and conditions of sale. 


Applications for the purchase of National 
Forest timber should be made to the Super- 
visor of the National Forest on which the 
timber is located, or to the Regional For- 
ester for the National Forest Region con- 
cerned. The Regional Foresters are located 
as follows: For Montana and northern Idaho, 
Missoula, Mont.; for Colorado, South Dakota 
and Wyoming east of the Continental Di- 
vide, Denver, Colo.;: for Arizona and New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico; for 
Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho, Wyoming 
west of the Continental Divide and Arizona 
north of the Colorado River, Ogden, Utah; 
for California, San Francisco, California; 
for Washington and Oregon, Portland, Ore- 
gon: for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska; for Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and for Arkansas, Florida, the 
Appalachian states, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire, Washington, D. C, 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, La 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











YES SIR! 
Right at Your Service 


I'll do your buying from GOOD mills. My experi- 
ence includes lumber retailing, manufacturing 
and wholesaling. | know where to get what you 
want. Let's get together for mutual profit. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Building Seattle, Wash. 

















Established1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND a4 
LT 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (70 OOF ORNS eas: 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 23—Louisiana Retail 

Material Dealers’ 
Annual. 

March 23-25—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 26—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

April 9—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. Conference on adoption 
of a proposed commercial standard. 

April 10—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 
April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 

N. J. Annual. 

April 21—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 

April 22-24—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 

nual. 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 


Lumber & 
Association, 


Building 
New Orleans, 


sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual, 
June 3-5—American Forestry Association, Grove 


Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 





Plans of American Forestry 
Association 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., March 16.—Col. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, vice president of the American 
Forestry Association is in Asheville to outline 
plans for the annual convention of the associa- 
tion which will be held here June 3, 4, and 5. 

In conference with several members of the 
local committee on arrangements, Col. Pratt 
went over plans for the convention and after- 
ward it was announced that the North Carolina 
State Forestry Association would hold its con- 
vention jointly with the American Forestry 
Association, making it a State as well as na- 
tional event. At the same time a group meet- 
ing of the Southern Forestry Congress will also 
be held in Asheville. 

E. H. Frothingham, director of the Appa- 
lachian Forest Experiment Station, announced 
that the research council of the Forest Experi- 
ment Station would convene here on June 2. 





Plywood Standardization Conference 


Advices have been received here from 
Harry H. Steidle, of the division of stand- 
ards, bureau of standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.,_ that 
pursuant to a request from the Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association there will 
be held on April 9, at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, a general conference of producers, 
distributers and users of plywood for the 
purpose of giving consideration to the adop- 
tion of a commercial standard for this pro- 
duct along the lines of a proposed specifica- 
tion. If such specification is adopted a date 
will be set for plywood production under its 
provisions. All those interested in the manu- 
facture, sale and use of plywood are invited 
to attend this conference. 





Seattle Retailers Organize 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 14.—Retail lumber- 
men of Seattle have organized a chapter of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and have been officially admitted to mem- 
bership in that organization. The Seattle chap- 
ter will include not only the yards within the 
city limits of Seattle, but those of nearby com- 
munities will be invited to join the chapter. 

Alton J. Hager, president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was on the 


Pacific coast last month attending the annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and following that meeting he had 
a special conference with a Seattle group of 
retail lumbermen. The organization of the 
Seattle chapter of the National resulted from 
this meeting. 


National's New York Office Moved 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 16.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association an- 
nounces a change in the address of its New 
York City branch office. The new address js 
Room 1215 Graybar Building. The former 
office was on the sixth floor of the same build- 
ing. 








Wholesalers’ Merchandising Com- 
mittee Meeting 

New York, March 16.— The special com- 
mittee appointed by President Arthur E. Lane, 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, to study wholesale distribution costs 
whether there is being provided adequate re- 
muneration for the wholesaler and the reten- 
tion of that compensation for those entitled to 
it for a specific function, spent all of March 10 
at the association offices in a discussion of these 
matters for presentation at the coming conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, April 15-16. 

There was 100 percent attendance of the com- 
mittee and many phases of the problems were 
brought out. The committee will be prepared 
to discuss specific suggestions for reducing costs 
and what should be done as between whole- 
salers and the mills in one instance and as be- 
tween wholesalers and their customers in an- 
other. The different methods of wholesaling, 
salesmen’s compensation, the probable influence 
of the firm price policy, retailers posing as 
wholesalers and “what to do about the commis- 
sion splitter” were considered. 





Buffalo Lumber Exchange in Annual 


Burrato, N. Y., March 17.—The annual 
meeting and election of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange was held on March 13 at the Hotel 
Statler, when the new board of directors chose 
the following officers for the coming year: 

President—A. J. Elias. 

Vice president—Astor H. Weaver. 

Secretary-treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Assistant secretary-treasurer — Lawrence L 
Hurd. 

Mr. Tyler has held the offices of secretary- 
treasurer of the exchange since 1908, or almost 
as long as the combined terms of his predeces- 
sors, Christopher Baldy and Knowlton Mixer. 

The directors of the exchange for the next 
year are as follows: William L. Blakeslee, 
John S. Tyler, Laurance L. Hurd, L. N. Whis- 
sel, Astor H. Weaver, George A. Schramm, 
Henry H. George, L. J. Lewis, John H. Wall, 
Harold C. Kelleran, A. J. Elias. 


Agree That Reduction in Rail Rates 
Is Necessary 


Mempuis, TENN., March 16.—That a reduc- 
tion in freight rates on logs and lumber is 4 
necessity was the report of Keith Spurrier, 
chairman of the special committee of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, which was 
recently appointed by F. T. Dooley, president, 
for the purpose of investigating the rate situa- 
tion. Other members of the committee were 
past presidents of the association, who agreed 
that an immediate revision in rates is the only 
thing that will bring the hardwood business back 
to normal. The report was made at a meeting 
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of the board of directors held on last Friday in other articles. Also there are numerous de- 
the offices of J. H. Townshend, secretary-man- signs of carved table legs, and marquetry 
ager of the association. Mr. Townshend and _ inlays and overlays, and inlay bandings, in 
Mr. Dooley are ex-officio members of the com- almost any imaginable shape and size, all 
mittee. ready for the buyer to assemble in his own 
The board of directors instructed Mr. Town- ideas of beautiful furniture. There was a 
shend to proceed with arguments for confer- heavy log of solid black African ebony, and 
ences with the carriers and to take any other a timber of that joker of woods, balsa. 
nnual necessary steps to bring about some immediate Mr. Hunt is a lumberman. He formerly 
Mens action on the part of the carriers, If necessary, Was with the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co. 
eC had the matter will be taken up at once with the for years. Mr. Scribner knows his veneers, 
1p of Interstate Commerce Commission so that for he was formerly associated with several 
tthe rompt action can be started. large veneer manufacturers. These two men 
from P ; two years ago combined their interests, and 
now are supplying to home craftsmen all 
Selling to the Home Craftsman over the country just the fine quality that is 
ved : needed, in the small quantities required. Of 
N An interesting outgrowth of the lumber course it is strictly a quality proposition, and 
+ = business came to the attention of the one of service, for this organization collects 
Ne AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week, and the these materials from everywhere, centering 
Leu writer also observed that success awaits that them in one place; the company is not a 
se merchant who is keen enough to take ad- manufacturer. 
pil. vantage of the trends of the times. A mem- “Naturally we have to do a national busi- 
— ber of the staff was told that out on 74th ness to make a profit out of this type of 
Street was a company that is doing a na- _ selling alone,” Mr. Hunt said, “and the mar- 
. tional business in selling small quantities of gin of profit must be high. The customer 
/OM- high grade lumber, sO he stopped in on the is quite willing to pay the price, though, to 
way back from a drive Monday afternoon. know that he will get just exactly what he 
com- 
Lane, = : 
imber Ss) ie 
| Costs El E 
e re- HE 
reten- ia 
ed to } 4 
ch 10 i 3 
these td 
nven- : 
com- . 
an The selling arguments that 
pares have won sales for other pack- 
costs : 
er aged products — cleanliness, 
“ » full count, protected quality, 
aling, etc.—are increasing sales for 
—_ Frost Packaged Trim and 
g as + 
y1mis- Mouldings. 

No longer will fine quality, 
nual casing, base and mouldings 
nnnual become shop worn, weather 
a stained, cinder marked nor 
chose battered on the edges and 

face. Every package of Frost 

Display prepared by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club for the recent annual convention of the Pips Trim bears label identi- 
" Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. This exhibit features specialty uses of West Coast yimg contents; Sevens pat- 
“_ woods, including toys, kitchen equipment, a step ladder and a portable pen. In the right fore- tern, size, etc. It’s easy and 
etary- ground is the equipment for a new game dubbed “hock-pool,” which may be made from short profitable to sell Frost pro- 
anos lengths of lumber ducts. 
A ixer. ; 
next The place did not front on 74th Street any wants and orders. And we are selling a little Let us quote you ona mixed 
ceslee, more, however, for expansion became neces- to industrial companies for special work, and ear, including such items as 
W his- sary and when an adjoining pee-wee golf we have had several orders from retail lum- Li ted di : X-ilated 
-amm, course failed to find enough pee-wee golfers bermen who have calls for such materials ineate imension, A-late 
Wall, and threw up the sponge this company took which their usual sources do not supply.” lath, Frost brand Oak flooring 
over the space, and with it a frontage on penne ds h hard d 
Vincennes Avenue. Its number is 7355. i an outhern hardwoods. 
~ H. F. Hunt, the president, and W. S sees 
ates Scribner, the vice president, still were in the Arkansas —— —— 
midst of re-arrangement caused by the ex- r 
pansion, but they obligingly showed the eate FROST LUMBER 
educ- writer the establishment in which the Crafts- LitrLe Rock, Ark., March 16.—After six 
is a man Wood Service Co. is doing an ever in- years of effort, the honorary Arkansas For- INDUSTRIES Inc. 
irrief, creasing volume of business. The two dis- estry Commission, appointed by the late Gov. > 
south- play windows are filled with rare and com- Thomas C. McRae, has been successful in hav- General Sales Office 
1 was mon woods, all of the best quality, and some ing secured the passage of an act creating a WT M 
ident, ot the tools which home craftsmen can use State forestry commission as an official agency SAI LOUIS, 0. 
situa- to advantage. The office is shut off from of the Government. The act, however, carries =e 
were the store proper by a partition of Douglas no appropriation with it and funds for its func- 
greed ir plywood, and beyond this partition are tioning are expected to come from voluntary 
. only racks of many sizes and shapes, containing contributions. Carl Hollis, a banker of War- 
back such things as samples of rare woods from ren, is chairman, and Dr. A. C. Millar, editor 
seting all parts of the world, boards of various sizes of the Arkansas Methodist, is secretary of the 








ot these same materials, and veneers, among 


commission. 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 





° ® 
SPECIFICATION 
& gr PROTECTION re 
POLICY ‘ 
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This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
of Your Property . . 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Tae 


NOW 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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An Alibi 
It isn’t laziness at all, 
Whatever women say; 
Why don’t we have it in the fall, 
Instead of only May? 
It’s only in the spring you feel 
This yearning and desire 
For tree and trail, for rod 
A blanket and a fire. 


and reel, 


It isn’t laziness that gives 
The sun a velvet touch, 
That finds a fellow where he lives 
And labors overmuch, 
That finds him in the boulevard 
Or tenement of gray 
And pulls his heart, and pulls it hard, 
To woodlands far away. 


It isn’t laziness that makes 
You get your tackle out 

And dream of muskies in the lakes 
Or brooks or speckled trout, 

Of paths beside the river’s rim, 
Adventures of delight 

While still the westward sky is dim 
With memories of night. 


It isn’t laziness—it’s just 
The Man-Heart, good and clean, 
Grown weary of the world of dust 
And longing for the green— 
It’s just the man inside of you 
That hears the forest call, 
The love of woods and skies of blue, 
That man loved first of all! 


We See b' the Papers 

Life in prison is getting to be a regular riot. 

One thing the farm board might do is to hold 
a Pancake week. 

This year a corporation is a long way ahead 
if it isn’t behind. 

It begins to look as if our worst classes are 
the better classes. 

The tire business is picking up. You ought 
to see what ours pick up. : 

Congress seems to have left the President a 
good supply of hair shirts. 

President Hoover is going cruising, but not 
to look for presidential timber. 


3abe Ruth has written a book. Well, then 
it must be that we can play ball. 
Automobile sales are up 10 percent, most of 


them probably 10 sercent down. 

Speaking of capital punishment, look what the 
corporations have been undergoing. 

The Republican party seems to be made up 
of party Republicans and part Republicans. 

Probably the cow that jumped over the moon 
came down like any other stock does. 

Now they are trying to boost auto travel. 
One way is to put a cop on a motorcycle. 

The United States ranks fifth in fighting 
strength. We never hoped to beat out Ireland. 

The United States government spends $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. And look at the Senate we get. 

You may think that the tail can’t wag the 
dog, but watch the radicals in the next Con- 
gress. 

Guatemala City had ten earthquake shocks in 
twenty-four hours. A flapper daughter can give 
you the same thing. 

Man out of a job has just inherited $100,000. 
Well, he has a job now—to keep promoters 
from getting it away from him. 

Apparently, as far as business is concerned, 
the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 
have nothing to do with the case. 


Every once in a while you can get the Pringe 
of Wales on the radio. And even oftener yoy 
can get wails that are not the Prince. 


Savings deposits in New York have increased 
$95,000,000 in two months. And yet when ye 
are in New York we can’t save a cent. 

Now they propose to let Chicago people pay 
their 1930 taxes in ten installments. It will 
seem natural to a lot of people who “own” cars. 

The Illinois Central fell 99 cents short oj 
earning its 1930 dividend. This ought to en- 
title it to some sort of mention from Hoo-Hoo, 

Henry Ford says that the United States js 
prosperous and doesn’t know it. As a matter 
of fact, a lot of fellows with cars are not pros- 
perous and don’t know it. 


Between Trains 


Utica, N. Y.—We didn’t learn much from 
the Credit Association of New York State 
(Inc.) in annual convention assembled, but the 
fault was entirely our own. If you start to 
ask a credit man questions, he may start to ask 
you questions, and it might be embarrassing. 
We have often thought that credit practices in 
the retail lumber business could be much better 
A fellow doesn’t seem to hesitate to ask if our 
lumber is good, but we are bashful about ask- 
ing him the same question about his credit. We 
generally wait until the barn is built or the 
garage completed before we ask the fellow 
about his bank balance, or whether the car is 
paid for or only subscribed for. In _ other 
words, we lock the barn after the horse is 
stolen. If the railroads carried as many people 
for nothing as the lumber yards do, they would 
be even worse off than they are. We are in 
the banking business before we know it, and 
then the bank is in the lumber business before 
it knows it; and we are about as good bankers 
as the bankers are lumbermen. 

However, it has been our practice to borrow 
money at the bank at 6 percent and loan it t 
the other fellow at 0 percent, and when the 
interest on deferred payments is 0 percent, the 
other fellow isn’t much interested in the way 
the interest is piling up. Money compounded 
at 6 percent mounts up, but money compounded 
at 0 percent never worries anybody. It might 
be well to ask the buyer whether he intends t 
pay all cash, or part cash, or no cash, and how 
soon he intends to pay the balance, and then do 
as the piano merchant does and add the inter- 
est for the period to the selling price. We 
needn’t worry about losing the sale, because, if 
the fellow hasn’t the money, he isn’t going t 
get the stuff from a mail-order house without 
interest, not if the mail-order house knows it- 
self, and it generally does. If the fellow says 
he will pay in six months, explain to him that 
there will be 6 percent interest after that time, 
and get your 6 percent on the spot for the first 
six months. Anyway, it sounds easy. 


Nice Little Town 


“Nice little town,” the tourists say, 

“Wouldn't mind living here some day. 

Nice little homes—not so much gilt 

Or such things as that, but they 
built. 

Nice little town, the stores look neat, 

Let’s get some gas, and let’s stop and eat. 


“Nice little town,” the tourists say, 
To the station man as they drive away. 
“We think it is,’ the man replies, 
“Nice little town for a town this size.” 
“How do you get on east from here? 
‘Past the lumber yard?’ 


queer ; ; 
We saw the church, and the village hall, 
But we didn’t notice the yard at all.” 


look well 


Well, now that’s 
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urvey-Report cives PRACTICAL 
METHODS TO INCREASE PROFITS anp 


IMPROVE 


SERVICE IN DELIVERY 


OF BUILDING MATERIALS! 


HE TRUCKS of the av- 





erage building mate- 
rial supply firm offer sound 
opportunities for increas- 
ing profits—for truck op- 
eration constitutes from 
30Z to 50% of the entire 
cost of conducting the av- 
erage yard. 

How many firms are add- 
ing to their profits—by 
giving better service and 
reducing truck costs—is 
shown in this report. It 
gives facts and figures ob- 
tained in a nation-wide 
survey of delivery of build- 
ing materials. 

It shows the methods 
which successful firms are 








NEW PROFITS 
IN DELIVERING 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS — 


b) a truck line unequalled in completeness. 
It provides a modern, 6-cylinder truck 
soundly suited in speed, power and 
strength to any job in building material 
haulage. The line provides 18 different 
models, 59 wheelbases with a large range 
of optional tire and wheel equipment. 


You know, by their very name, that Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks must offer high value— 
General Motors Value! You know that they 
are designed and built with a sound knowl- 














using to provide more prompt and reliable trans- 
portation of materials to the job—at reduced cost. 
By better truck management, operation and 


maintenance. 


It reveals how they are reducing lost time in the 
yard, at the dispatch office, at the point of deliv- 
ery, and in the repair shop. It outlines sound 
maintenance methods. It reports successful pro- 
motion plans for overcoming dull seasonal peri- 


ods. 


It treats of new developments in special 


equipment. In short, it is a thorough analysis of 

all problems in delivery of building materials. 
'The survey plainly shows that trucks accurately 

suited to their work are one sure source of sub- 


stantial profits. 


To make certain that the right trucks for your 
work are selected, the General Motors Truck rep- 


resentative is equipped with: 


a) this fund of practical knowledge of truck opera- 


tion in your industry 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, 
Dept. 277, Pontiac, Mich. 





Gentlemen: Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
**New Profits in Delivering Building Materials.”” 
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edge of the truck requirements of your 
industry. Every advancement in design and 
construction that makes for better delivery 
of building materials is found in trucks 
bearing this name. 


The coupon offers a convenient way to 
obtain your copy of this survey-report. It 
involves no cost or obligation. Mail it now. 





TRUCK EXPENSE IS IMPORTANT 


For every dollar: of net profit cleared in a typical 
building material supply concern during 1930, ap- 
proximately 


Go were spent for insurance, taxes and rent 


were spent for office expense, depreciation, and 
repairs 


0:0:¢ 
oO . t) “ were spent for office and execu- 
tive salaries 
D-DD QO: Or we 
The building material supply dealer's greatest 


opportunity for lowering his cost of doing 
business lies in better truck management. 


were spent for wages of yard 
employees 


Many of the facts 
in the repart are 
presented in 





clear, easy -to- 
read charts such 
as is shown here. 

















GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 

GENERAL Morors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2,000 principal cities and 

towns. (Time payments financed through 

Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Co 

ration plan, at lowest available rates.) 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 





HARDWOOD 


DIMENSION 


GUM BEECH OAK 
—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 


*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 

















4 


Pcotpszoro 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 








° D . d, W. | M. = CASING, 
gm yy BASE AND 
Capacity, —_— feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








, WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
ee ee | ee ed 


‘Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 











For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Hardwood Demand Gains 


Volume Gradually Increasing 


Mempuis, TeNN., March 16.—A fairly good 
volume of business continues to be received by 
southern hardwood manufacturers, and some 
increase in shipments has resulted from larger 
demand in the last several weeks. Shipments 
last week were practically as heavy as orders. 
Prices remain unchanged. Production continues 
much curtailed. 

The best demand continues to come from 
manufacturers of flooring and automobiles. 
There has been a marked improvement in the 
demand for flooring oak, but prices are still ex- 
ceptionally low. Practically all flooring manu- 
facturers are buying and operating part time 
or full time. Automobile manufacturers con- 
tinue in the market for hardwoods, and prob- 
ably more oak is being sold for bodies than at 
any previous time. There has also been some 
improvement in the buying of low grades, 
mainly by box and crate manufacturers. There 
is still a fair demand from interior trim and 
sash and door manufacturers, though it has 
slackened off to some extent. Export demand 
in the last few weeks has slowed down con- 
siderably, and there is little being done now, 
particularly by the United Kingdom. 

K. L. Emmons, president Mississippi Valley 
Hardwood Co., Memphis, announces its pur- 
chase of the plant and yard of the Mclean 
Hardwood Lumber Co., new South Memphis. 
There are twenty-one acres in the site. The 
plant has a band saw and a resaw. The Mc- 
Lean Hardwood Lumber Co. cut out here some 
time ago, but still has some hardwood on the 
yard, the most of which will be sold at once. 
The Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co. has been 
cutting some timber in Memphis, employing a 
custom sawmill. 


More Inquiries and Orders 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 17.—The inquiry for 
hardwoods has improved within the last two or 
three weeks, and more orders are being received. 
These cover a variety of woods. The automo- 
bile factories are now busier, and their require- 
ments are more extensive than for some time. 
Some yards are finding an increased demand 
from the furniture trade, though buying is not 
on a large scale. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for 
the annual Hoo-Hoo Club party to the wood- 
working industry of the city is now making 
plans for the event, which will be held on April 
28 at the Broadway Auditorium. Fred Budden- 
hagen, of Dohn, Fischer & Co., is general chair- 
man. 

The basket factory of the Attica Package Co., 
Attica, N. Y., has reopened, after being closed 
for two months. A good supply of logs is on 
hand. Fruit and vegetable crates are made for 
western New York. 

Incorporation papers were filed here last week 
by the Abbott Lumber Co., which will carry on 
a wholesale hardwood business at 1100 Seneca 
Street, with a capitalization of $200,000. The 
directors are Harry L. Abbott, Marcus A. Ab- 
bott and Miss Marguerite Toughey. The Ab- 
bott Lumber Co. has been in business here for 
the last year, in charge of Marcus A. Abbott, 
who is a son of Harry L. Abbott, well known 
as a member of the local hardwood trade. 

N. H. Morgan, general eastern sales manager 
of the Shevlin pine interests, was a visitor here 
last week. Frederick N. Taylor, who is the 
local Shevlin pine representative, has moved his 
office to 1102 Genesee Building. 

H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., 
returns home this week from a vacation in 
Florida. 

J. P. Hemphill, general manager, Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., and Harry O. 


Geary, eastern sales manager, were visitors here 
last week. Mr. Hemphill made the trip east 
by airplane. 

L. P. Plumley, son of H. A. Plumley, of the 
Hugh McLean Lumber Co., has returned to his 
home here after graduating at the State College 
of forestry, Wanakena, N. Y 


Oak Prices Are Firmer 


30STON, Mass., March 17.— Demand for 
hardwoods continues to leave much to be de- 
sired, but business is improving in a gradual 
healthy way, in spite of some falling off in ex. 
port trade. Sellers here and buyers on the 
other side of the Atlantic are far apart in the 
vital matter of prices. New business is exceed. 
ing output of the mills, but manufacturers are 
still burdened with surplus stock. Orders are 
now coming along very nicely from the auto- 
mobile industry. Purchases by furniture many- 
facturers are conservative, but somewhat more 
numerous than they were a short time ago, 
Very little is being done with the house trim 
people. Quotations for plain white oak are 
being maintained better than those on most 
other items on the hardwood list. The supply 
in first hands is not at present burdensome, and 
at some mills is actually light. 

Flooring is still dull, and prices very ir- 


regular. Quotations: Plain white oak flooring, 
clear, $74@81.50; select, $51@53.50; No. 1 
common, $32.50@36. Maple, clear, $74@78, 


Birch, clear, $68@72. A Canadian manufac- 
turer of birch flooring who was quoting $85 for 
first grade is now asking $78, including duty. 

Actual business in carefully graded and well 
manufactured 4/4 hardwoods is reported at the 
following range for FAS and No. 1 common: 
Ash, $72@80 and $48@52; basswood, $70@74 
and $50@54; beech, $67@72 and $48@52; 
birch, $85@93 and $52@60; maple, $78@s82 and 
$5255; oak, plain hard red, $68@72 and $47 
@52; plain hard white, $90@95 and $50@55; 
plain soft white, $105@110 and $61@67; quar- 
tered white medium texture, $125@130 and $75 
(@80; quartered soft, $145@150 and $90@95; 
poplar medium texture, $78@85 and $40@44 
(saps $53@58); soft, $97@103 and $52@57 
(saps $72@77). 

Teak planks, decks, flitches and squares con- 
tinue to arrive here in substantial volume, and 
teak is moving into consumption in spite of the 
general quiet in most lumber lines. 

Frank Sawyer, general manager Parker & 
Parker Co., reports demand for mahogany 
quiet, but that prices are holding up fairly well. 


Flooring and Auto Stocks Lead 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., March 17.—A few of the 
jobbers and producers are feeling a trifle more 
encouraged. Some of the larger houses are pro- 
ducing very little, but selling and shipping more 
than they cut, so are reducing their inventories. 
Larger houses have been quicker to take their 
inventory loss, and get on a basis where they 
can do business. Smaller houses are pricing too 
high to secure immediate business. Some of 
the wholesalers apparently figure that the mar- 
ket is really lower than it is, and have taken 
orders at ridiculously low prices and then found 
that producing companies did not want the 
business at the price. Prestan P. Joyce, W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., said: “We have 
hopes of better business. December was the 
worst month in the history of the company, but 
January showed an increase of about 20 per- 
cent; February about the same, and March 
looks like it will be at least 20 percent larger 
than February.” L. B. Olmstead, of the Men- 
gel Co., reports some very fair business ovef 
February and March so far. It reports some 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 67 and 68 
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March 21, 1931 
good orders for flooring. Prices are very un- 
satisfactory. 

March weather has been backward, and has 
had a tendency to hold back building operations. 
Movement of flooring, trim, siding etc. is con- 
siderably below even what had been expected 
for the spring. Some improvement is reported 
in the radio trade, with slightly better sales 
and production of radio panels, and the furni- 
ture trade is buying more veneers and panels. 
Orders have been generally for small lots, with 
numerous mixed cars reported. Recent sales 
have included sap gum, magnolia, flooring oak, 
red oak, maple, walnut, plain white oak, log run 
beech, wormy oak and wormy chestnut. Export 
inquiry received in Louisville is decidedly 
small, it being reported that many export buy- 
ers bought just after the first of the year. 

Prices on inch stock, f. 0. b. Louisville, read: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 


$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35 Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Apalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$22; selects, $145 ; No. 1, $70; No. 2, $35. Sap 
gum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27: quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; ae, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, 72@75; common, $43. 
Quartered red gum is ‘a ‘trifle stiffer than plain. 
Ash, FAS, $65@70; common, $40. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $34@37; common, $26; southern 


plain red oak, FAS, $55; common, $36; plain 
white, southern, FAS, $75@80; common, $40; 
Appalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, 
$42; Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; 
common, $45; Appalachian quartered white, 
FAS, $125; common, $65@70; southern quar- 
tered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65 ; 
southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85 ; common, 
$52.50; sound wormy oak, $25 

The Louisville Hardwood Club met Tuesday 
evening, March 10, for the first time in several 
weeks. There was a fair attendance and re- 
ports indicated somewhat better business in 
veneers, plywoods and lumber, but were not at 
all encouraging as to prices, 

J. H. Thompson, manager Southern Hard- 
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wood Traffic Association, Louisville office, at- 
tended a meeting of the Ohio Valley Shippers 
Advisory Board in Columbus, Ohia. 








Inquiry Encourages Wholesalers 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 17.—Additional 
inquiry was noted by several leading whole- 
salers last week, some of it coming from buy- 
ers who had not been in the market for months. 
The body building plants were seeking small 
lots of ash, oak and maple. Furniture factories 
also were coming back into the market in a 
modest way, taking mixed carlots of oak, pop- 
lar and chestnut, with some low grade gum for 
cores. Low grade poplar was being much more 
actively bought by the container factories. The 
wood which is apparently most popular this 
year in the furniture and interior trim trades 
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is oak. Antique oak furniture and wainscoting 
is coming back into fashion, especially in the 
Northeast, in Canada and in the New England 
states, and knotty oak, and sound wormy chest- 
nut and oak are having a new vogue in period 
furniture. Export business in oak is looking 
up, and a number of sizable inquiries are re- 
ported. The majority are coming from the 
United Kingdom, and prices offered are said to 
be much more satisfactory. 

3etter business in building lines is looked for 
by the last of March or early in April. Con- 
tractors are figuring on quite a number of resi- 
dences and other buildings. Similar reports 
come from up-State Ohio and Indiana and sev- 
eral parts of Kentucky where the drought has 
not been bad. Purchases are mostly of small 
lots but prices are fair and appear to be steady. 

Ross W. Sloniker, president of Mowbray & 
Robinson, left this week for southern Canada 
on a business trip. 

Miss Helen McCabe, president Menzies 
Lumber Co., lumber exporter, made a trip to 
Memphis last week. 

J. J. Linehan, secretary-treasurer of Mow- 
bray & Robinson, who has been to Mexico with 
his wife on a three weeks’ vacation, returned 
this week. 





Wood in ‘Neiecsitte: Furniture 


Believers in the ability of fine American 
hardwoods to “fill the bill” as a material for 
furniture, whether it be in the designs of ancient 
craftsmen or in the modern mode, will be in- 
terested in the line of contemporary furniture 
which has been successfully offered to the trade 
by the Heywood-Wakefield Co., of Wakefield, 
Mass., and Chicago. As will be observed in 
the accompanying illustration the designer, Gil- 
bert Rohde, produced pleasing lines with bent 
wood, and the properties of beech make this 
wood particularly adaptable to the curves and 
bends which the public has accorded the stamp 
of approval. Of special importance, when fur- 
niture is being considered, is the fact that this 
furniture is comfortable 
as well as “easy to look 
at.” A representative of 


the AMERICAN. LUM- 
BERMAN who visited 
the company’s display 





Beech, bent to these 
pleasing and popular 
lines, is being given a 
cordial reception by 
the customers of the 
Heywood - Wakefield 
Co. of Wakefield, 
Mass. The designer is 
Gilbert Rohde 








at the American Furni- 
ture Mart in Chicago 
recently gave enthusi- 
astic testimony to the 
comfort of chairs such 
as the two pictured 
here, for he tried them. They have the popular 
lines as here noted, plus the proper arrange- 
ment of cushions and “angle of incidence” (as 
the aviation enthusiasts would say it), plus the 
warmth of wood. 





Week's Leadines dd Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended March 7, 1931, totaled 723,534 cars, as 


follows: Forest products, 34,051 cars (an 
increase of 828 cars over the preceding 
week); grain, 41,556 cars; livestock, 18,446 


ears; coal, 129,123 cars; coke, 7,970 cars; ore, 
5,344 cars, merchandise, 220,465 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 266,579 cars. The loadings for the 
week ended March 7 exceeded those for the 
week ended Feb. 28, 1931, by 41,534 cars. 
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“NEWMAN 





“NEW MAN’ on Timbers 
Means the Best 
Longleaf Pine 


For many years—more than a 
quarter of a century—the name 
NEWMAN has stood as:a guide 
to quality structural material. 
Buyers have long recognized that 
to order NEWMAN timbers is to 
insure themselves 100% Longleaf 
stock cut true to svecifications and 
up to standard in every respect. 


The name NEWMAN is plainly 
stenciled on every big stick that 
leaves our mills and it positively 
eliminates all risk you take in buy- 
ing unbranded structural material. 


Don't forget that all NEWMAN 
timbers are hot soda sprayed so 
that they yard well. 


Let us have your inquiries for any- 
thing you need in 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
FLOORING, FINISH, 
LATH, SHINGLES, Etc. 


All stock is manufactured strictly in accord- 
ance with the American Lumber Standards. 


Trade Marked, Species Marked and Certified 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Members American Pitch Pine Export Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “Bude Quality’ Shortleaf Stock 





Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We are prepared to supply Poplar, Red and Sap 
Gum, Red and White plain and quartered Oak, 
Beech, Hickory, Soft ‘Mapl e, plain and quartered 
Tupelo, Sycamore and ph Can mix with 
Yellow Pine if desired. 
TTT mer 





NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 


Try 
Us 


BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 








m= 


ROP TARY Nor RT HERN 
CUT WEERS 
ana IY WOOD 


We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, ete. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


AY) 









Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Ameciation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
| Order in straight or mixed cars. 





| THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 
A 


ND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 
MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 : 
| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY ' 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 











= 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17——_- ——————] 


Bird ry 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Dynamite, Dollars and Lumber 


Lumber sellers who handle dynamite on the 
side to meet the demand for an explosive to be 
used for blasting out stumps, may be interested 
in the exploit of an Adams County (Illinois) 
farmer who so handled the stumpage of a 25- 
acre tract of woodland that from the first crop 
of corn planted he realized sufficient cash in- 
come to pay for the land of a 160-acre farm. 
He blasted and plowed down so deep that the 
standing corn, together with the size of the 
ears and the quality of the grain, caused tour- 
ists on the highway to stop and look at it. The 
farmer was so encouraged at the outcome that 
he built with his own hands from lumber 
bought at the yards a good sized barn, a corn 
crib and a granary. More than that he was 
able to realize from rough lumber cut from his 
land. He cut his stumps low because of his 
desire to save the timber in them. He figured 
that each stump cut 27 inches from the ground 
and measuring 20 inches in diameter is a waste 
of 1,000 board feet of lumber in every 42 trees. 
The sale of rough timber from the tract thus 
helped the farmer to buy the dressed material 
for his new buildings. 





Automobile Sheds at Camp 
Grounds 


This is not a picture of a lumber shed 
It is that of an auto- 
all owned by 


though it resembles one. 
mobile shed holding ten cars, 
camping members of 
Des Plaines (Ill.) camp 
ground. Another one 
just like it is to be | 
built soon. On this old |g 
historic Methodist 
camping ground five 
new cottages have been 
built during the last | 
month and more are be- 
ing planned. Here, too, 
the Chicago & North 
Western Railway has 
spent thousands of dol- 
lars in improving its 
station grounds. 

The seventy-first an- | 
nual meeting will be | 
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Mouton and Walmsley constituting the majority 
against Chairman John D. Saint. The majority 
vote was predicated on the failure of insurance 
companies to furnish data relative to the high 
ratio entering into the final rate claimed inade. 
quate. The case has been pending for a year, 





Lumber Use for Flood Mat. 


tresses Effects Saving 


New ORLEANS, March 16.—Savings amount. 
ing to 5 5 percent in the cost of mattresses used 
in flood and river channel control in the Mis. 
sissippi and Missouri rivers were effected by 
Government engineers through the use of lum- 
ber in place of willows habitually used, accord- 
ing to information secured from the United 
States district engineer’s office at Kansas City, 
During the last season approximately 7,500,000 
board feet of lumber was used in dike and re- 
vetment mattress work. 

The lumber used was divided between south- 
ern pine, hemlock and fir from the West Coast, 
and hardwood, The pine utilized amounted to 
3,000,000 board feet bought at $30 a thousand 
feet delivered at various points along the river 
below Kansas City. The West Coast furnished 
3,000,000 feet of lumber at $10 a thousand and 
1,500,000 feet at $11 a thousand feet at point of 
shipment. Hardwood amounted to 100,000 board 
feet, this being included in the $11 a thousand 
lot. This lumber was used in the July 1, 
1929-1930 period. 


According to the engineers, hardwood is less 











held in July but a spe- 

cial conference, representing 122 churches of 
the Chicago and Illinois territory at which 6,000 
people are expected, will take place in June. 
Many families live there the summer through. 





Denies Increased Fire Insurance 
Premiums 


New Orveans, La., March 16.—Decision of 
the Louisiana Insurance Commission adverse to 
stock fire insurance companies in their efforts 
to obtain premium increases on frame dwellings 
and other structures ranging from 25 percent to 
33% percent has been received with satisfaction 
in lumber circles. Opposition to the proposed 
increases and active participation in the fight to 
hold the present levels on fire insurance rates 
came from the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, the Southern Pine 
Association, the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club. 

The insurance companies, through the Louisi- 
ana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau had 
asked for increases on frame dwellings and 
other structures included in seven classifications, 
a flat increase over existing final rates of 25 
percent being asked for protected areas and 
3344 percent on unprotected areas. In addition 
to the opposition of lumber interests, there was 
a general protest from chambers of commerce 
and city officials, 

The commission voted two to one to refuse 
the approval of the increase, Commissioners 





flexible and harder to weave than fir and pine, 
and willow (saplings) mattresses are more 
flexible and stronger than lumber. However, 
willows cost considerably more if they have to 
be transported any distance and are difficult and 
costly to get in a very wet season. 

The shortage of willows for this river control 
work has opened the way to the use of lumber 
of suitable type and value, this also being the 
experience of railroads undertaking projects for 
the protection of their properties. Lumber mat- 
tresses have not been utilized as yet in the lower 
river district due to greater water depths which 
are thought to prevent successful use. How- 
ever, 1,000,000 feet of lumber usually bought at 
$18 a thousand feet delivered on Government 
barges is used annually in the New Orleans 
district. 





Standard Specifications for 
Leather Belting 


New York, March 16—The American Stand- 
ards Association has announced the beginning 
of work on the development of National stand- 
ard specifications for leather belting to permit 
the purchase on a scientific basis of the $30,- 
000,000 worth of leather belting for driving 
machinery required annually by American in- 
dustries. Work on this project will be under- 
taken by a technical committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, distributers, large 
industrial users of leather belting and Govern- 
ment departments. The work of the committee 


will be directed by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 





Ma 
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Sugar Pine ~ 


California White Pine (f2“ 


Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











C3 PACIFIC COAST Co 
This is 
BILL 
BURNHAM 












He says there isn’t a good sawmill in Washington, 
Oregon or British Columbia that he hasn’t called 
on several times—and he’s right. For he’s on the 
road for us all the time. Bill knows lumber, too, 
for you customers tell us you are pleased with the 
stock Bill picks out for you. 


If you've a hard mixture, or you are very particu- 
lar about your lumber—then YOU need our service; 
which includes Bill's, 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts’’ in 


DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


Ask this Specialist for his Special List 
of Ready-to-ship lum ! 


M. A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 














BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 14.—A proposal that the lumber in- 
terests of Tacoma employ a full time en- 
gzineer—to inspect plans for all new construc- 
tion in the city, and work for the increased 
use of lumber by suggesting uses for wood 
material and appearing before improvement 
clubs, city officials and other organizations— 
Was made at the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. The 
suggestion came from William Atkinson, 
representing the wood promotion committee 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men. Mr. Atkinson declared that the em- 
ployment of an engineer, able to give expert 
advice and known to have the backing of 
both lumber mill owners and workers would 
have a powerful influence on public officials. 
Roy Sharp, who introduced Mr. Atkinson, 
moved that the proposal be made a special 
matter of business at the next meeting of 
the club. The motion was adopted. 

Frost Snyder, president Clear Fir Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from a European 
trip, was the target of many questions fired 
by the club members. Mr. Snyder said con- 


ditions abroad are still unsatisfactory, and 
told of Russian competition in European 


markets. 

President Phil Garland read resolutions re- 
ceived from the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, thanking the club for re- 
ception and exhibits given during the recent 
convention, and declaring the gathering to 
have been the best attended and most interest- 
ing in the history of the organization. 

The cargo movement of lumber fell off 
again this week, which was one of the dull- 
est in years along the local waterfront. Door 
shipments: held up _ well, particularly to 
Europe. A large consignment of shingles 
for the Atlantic coast was taken by one 
steamer. 

Settlement out of court of most of the suits 
filed by 


oyster raisers against the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Co., of Shelton, was indicated 
here this week when the first trials in the 
Federal court were put over until June. The 
mill has resumed operations, and a new 
method of disposing of waste matter, which 
it was claimed was destroying the oyster 
beds, is now in operation. 

Ernest Dolge, president Ernest Dolge 
(Ine.), leaves today for the East. During his 


trip he will deliver an address to the stu- 
dents at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on the uses of structural timbers. His 
address is scheduled for March 27. 


“ 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 14.—“Lumber delivered to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard is being sold cheaper that at any 
previous time in the history of the industry,” 
it was stated here today by a prominent inter- 
coastal shipper, who added: “Low mill prices 
and low rates have created this situation. 
Certain shippers are becoming concerned ove) 
a probable searcity of space offerings, because 
steamship companies have to accept such low 
rates. Lumber prices on the Atlantic show 
more decline than those quoted here. Specu- 
lative lumber is being sold in Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston at prices based on an 
$8 rate. The volume of lumber moving is 
about the same.” The rate situation here is 
more settled. The big lines have filled their 
space for March. The Luckenbach line has 
not announced its rate. The Williams and 
American-Hawaiian lines have come out with 


a $9 rate. As far as can be ascertained, the 
other intercoastal lines are standing pat 
for $10. 


Domestic cargo bookings showed the great- 
est increase the last week, but practically all 
markets improved somewhat. The ratio be- 
tween production and orders continues in 
favor of the mills. Any strong demand would 
find many mills with broken and incomplete 
stocks. Wholesalers complain of their prices 
being underquoted. 

Shingle production has jumped to 40 per- 
cent of capacity. Ideal weather has made it 
hard for millmen to keep production down, 
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British Columbia shingle production is about 
38 percent of normal. 

The local log market is unchanged. 

The Nettleton Lumber Co. has obtained ap 
order for 10,000 ties from the city of Seattle. 
The ties are being sold $1 to $1.50 below fig. 
ures Usually obtained. 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle lumberman ang 
banker, is on a business trip in the East and 
middle West. Mr. Bloedel is president of 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle ang 
Bellingham, also of Bloedel Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., which is a logging 
and shingle manufacturing company. He hays 
various other timber and lumber interests ip 
the Pacific Northwest. Other members of the 
Bloedel organizations who are now traveling 
in the East include Ralph Clark, sales mana- 
ger Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Bruce Farris, manager Great 
Central Sawmills (Ltd.), Great Central Lake, 
B. C.; Charles Plant, sales manager, Bloede] 
Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 14.—The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Red Cedar Association, which was post- 
poned from Feb. 16, 17 and 18, to March 9, 10 
and 11, has again been postponed indefinitely, 
W. H. Jones, secretary, has announced. Mr, 
Jones says the meeting may possibly be held 
in April. 

At yesterday’s noon meeting of the Hoo- 
Hoo Club, George Fuller, librarian for 
Spokane, talked on the history of the Pacific 
Northwest, and said that in a month or so his 
book on the subject would be published. A 
Hoo-Hoo Concat is to be held in April, no 
definite date having been announced yet. 

The crew of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
sawmill at Omak, Wash., is now working a 
12-hour shift. A steadier market the last few 
weeks for the re-manufactured products has 
necessitated increased production, R. L. Me- 
Nett, mill superintendent, stated. For several 
weeks the mill has been operated ten hours a 
day, while crews at the re-manufacturing 
plant have worked eight and ten. 

Coeur D'Alene (Idaho) lumber mills plan 
on resuming operations within the next two or 
three weeks. The Blackwell Lumber Co. will 
reopen its sawmill within two or three weeks, 
while the Atlas Tie Co. plans to start in about 
one month. Operations at the Blackwell saw- 
mill ceased Dec. 31. The Winton Lumber Co. 
has been operating steadily. All of the mills 
have been operating their planers on part 
time or on full time basis. Altogether, up- 
ward of about 350 men will obtain employ- 
ment with the opening of the sawmills, it is 
expected. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. sawmill of New- 
port, Wash., on March 2 started its 1931 cut, 
according to Superintendent Paul Marks. The 
mill has been closed since Sept. 27. Necessary 
repairs have been made, and the plant is now 
in readiness for a busy season. The mill 
started with two 8-hour shifts, there being 
sufficient logs in the boom to supply the plant 
until timber starts to arrive on the spring 
drive from the Priest Lake country. 

The number of timber sales in the section 
of the Jefferson forest near Stanford, Mont., 
has almost doubled this winter in comparison 
with other years. So little snow has fallen in 
the nearby ‘mountains that trueks are being 
driven into the farthest recesses of the 
canyons. 

With the exception of one western yellow 
pine sale on the Mt. Hull unit of the Colville 
(Wash.) Forest, and a number of small cord- 
wood and tie sales, selling of Colville tim- 
ber is at a standstill. Wm. Zosel, mill owner 
and box manufacturer of Oroville, Wash., is 
logging some pine he bought. 

J. N. Peters and son, Ellis, have gone to 
the coast to buy sawmill machinery to equip 
their new mill at Mazama, Wash. They have 
a shingle mill complete. They are planning 
to make lumber and flooring this year, and 
have been busy this winter cutting cedar 
logs on their ranch at Lost River, where 


they have 3,000,000 feet of cedar. 
After having been in business in Yakima, 
Wash., for 32 years, the Pioneer Lumber Co. 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


nas sold its site to the Pacific Fruit & Pro- 
duce Co. and will close its doors on April 15, 
w. M. Watt, treasurer and manager, reports. 
Articles of incorporation for the Spokane 
pine Products Co., a new firm which is pur- 
chasing and reorganizing the Home Sash & 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant, show that James 
M. Brown, president Long Lake Lumber Co., 
and E. C. Wert, vice president, are both listed 
as incorporators, with Mr. Johnson. The new 
plant has started operations with a small 
crew, and it is planned that extensive im- 
provements will be made during the year. 
“The Long Lake Lumber Co., of Spokane, is 


again operating its Spokane and Nine Mile 
sawmills on a full time basis, with every 
indication pointing to a continued run for 


the remainder of the year, according to R. E. 
Wert, of the company. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 14.—The export lumber trade of 
British Columbia is showing a slight improve- 
ment. Japan is buying considerable lumber 
for April-May shipment, there being a some- 
what improved demand for “baby” squares 
and boards especially. The United Kingdom 
and Continent are taking considerable quanti- 
ties of small merchantable and clears. Freight 


rates to all countries are showing a decided 
upward trend. The British Columbia mills 
are still operating at approximately 42 per- 
cent of normal capacity. 
Portland, Ore. 
March 14.—Demand for Douglas fir lumber 


for export is somewhat improved as compared 
with the first of the year, but real spring 
buying has not begun. Europe is showing a 
little more interest in clears; South America 
is sending in more inquiries. China is buying 
low grade stuff in a small way, and Japan 
comes into the market with an order occa- 
sionally. Atlantic coast business is somewhat 
demoralized because of uncertain freight rates. 
California is not buying a great deal. Domes- 
tic business in general is spasmodic. 

Construction of a sawmill to specialize in 
hemlock has been started at Warrenton, Ore., 
by an organization headed by the L. B. Mene- 
fee Lumber Co., of Portland. A Swedish 
gangsaw with capacity for cutting 80,000 feet 
in eight hours will be installed. Construction 
is in charge of Charles Miller, Pertland lum- 
berman, who will be superintendent. 

Charles K. Spaulding, head of the C. K. 
Spaulding Logging Co., has been appointed 
member of the Oregon State highway com- 
mission, of which H. V. Van Duzer, manager 
of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., of Portland, 
is chairman. Gov. Meier recently appointed 
Mr. Spaulding a member of the State senate. 

Fire destroyed the planing mill plant of the 
Moon Lumber Co., at Ashland, Ore., on the 
morning of March 13, with a loss of about 
$10,000 worth of lumber. The main mill was 


saved. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


March 14.—The veteran lumber manufac- 
turer and logger, Matt Egan, for many years 
resident manager of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
Algoma, Ore., has retired and will devote his 
attention to other business interests in and 
around Klamath Falls. Probably few men in 
the State have a longer record of service in 


the lumber industry. He is succeeded at 
Algoma by A. E. Stonehouse, who assumed 
his duties as resident manager March 1. Mr. 


Stonehouse is well known among producers 
of California white pine, and was until re- 
cently the resident manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co.’s sawmill plant at Hilt, 
Calif. 

E. A. Horr, sales manager Shaw-Bertram 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, is making a busi- 
ness trip through the consuming territories 
of the East and middle West. During Mr. 
Horr’s absence, Earl Doty, of San Francisco, 
is handling the sales at the mill here. Mr. 
Doty was formerly with Tartar, Webster & 
Johnson, of San Francisco. 

Irving E. Kesterson, vice president and 
Seneral manager of the Kesterson Lumber 


Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., is on a trip into the 
middle West. The Kesterson Lumber Co, re- 
cently completed a model new box factory 
at its sawmill plant in Klamath Falls. This 
company operates two large, modern sawmill 
plants, one at Dorris, Calif., and the new 
plant in Klamath Falls, built in 1930. The 
combined annual capacity of these two mills 
is 100,000,000 feet. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


March 14.—Approximate prevailing tramp 
rates outward from the Pacific coast on lum- 
ber are: 

Condition of 
Charter Market Rate 
OE  ctwionnwe ere $6.50 to $7.00 
rr 4 ee 6.50 to 7.00 
pe errr e re Dormant ..... 8.00 
U. K.—Continent.. Pair .....ccee- 42/6-45/ 
West Coast, South 

AMOPICR ..cccce DOrmEmt <..605. $9.00 
Intercoastal 

i * Unsettled 


Local lumber circles are receiving some en- 
couragement from inquiries for industrial 
sizes for railroad use, and pattern material. 
Volume of business in this area has been dis- 
appointing. Normally, by the middle of March 
California construction is well under way. 


Bogalusa, La. 


March 16.—The directors of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. will meet here Friday for the 
first time in a year. Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president of the company, is expected to arrive 
a few days before the meeting. Hon. Walter 
P. Cooke, chairman of the board and a former 
president, will arrive on Thursday. It is ex- 
pected that Orlo J. Hamlin and H. H. Red- 
field will also attend the meeting. C. W. Good- 
year of Buffalo, N. Y., treasurer of the 
company, accompanied by Mrs. Goodyear, will 


make an extended visit, and Mr. and Mrs. 
3radley Goodyear, who have been here for 
quite a while, will remain several weeks 
longer. 


M. L. Williams, in charge of the Tennessee 
sales office of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. at Memphis, was looking after business 
interests here last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
daughter Sigrid, sailed last Saturday for 
Sweden to visit friends and relatives. Mr. 
Laftman expects to return to the United 
States about May 1, and will perhaps reside 


Laftman, and their 


in New York City. 
” 
St. Louis, Mo. 
March 16.—Mills in the South are not in- 


clined to book orders for delayed shipment, 
or for any items not in stock, as they expect 
price advances if there is seasonably bad 
weather in the producing area, stocks of many 
items being unusually low at mills, as a result 
of curtailed operations. Mills are not in- 
clined to increase their running time at pres- 
ent price levels. Car loadings are 40 to 60 
percent below normal, and demand for transit 
cars is extremely low, indicating that demand 
on retail dealers has not yet begun. The 
manufacturers logically feel that with retail 
stocks cut to a minimum to reduce inventory 
loss on a declining market, the spring market, 
when it opens, will provide a more than sea- 
sonal increase in buying. That this expecta- 
tion is reasonable is verified by the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co.’s report that inquiries 
for mixed cars have improved considerably in 
the last two weeks. trom another source it 
is reported that demand for finish items has 
increased, indicating that dealers are begin- 
ning to stock up on items that are protected 
by shed. One manufacturer of southern pine 
whose company divides its orders as to north 
and south of the Ohio River, reports that its 
business last week was more than 50 percent 
from north of the Ohio, an additional proof 
that spring buying is beginning in volume. 
Increased activity is reported in the industrial 
trade, and a slight increase in buying by rail- 
roads, 

The price of southern pine remains sta- 
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Good Assortments for 
Quick Loading 


Our stocks of lumber are in excellent condi- 
tion to care for the orders from buyers who 
want to take advantage of present prices. 
It'll pay you to order now before prices begin 


to advance. Better send us a memo of your 
requirements in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP and BOX 


Get our quotations now. 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 














Chief Chinook Says:— 


. SOO, “Spring Puts Life 
IN 4) Into Everything” 


The flowers, the trees 
and even home build- 
ing awakens about 
this time every year. 
This means that lum- 
ber dealers will also 
have to show “life” 
by replenishing their 
stocks of 


Pondosa Pine 


window and 
mouldings. 
all products 





door frames, lumber and 
You'll find his likeness on 
manufactured by 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lum- 


ber 150 M. per shift—box shook 1 car 
per shift—mouldings 1 car a week. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed! All 


transcontinental railroads to serve you. 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lange Duplex 


GLASS EDGER 





Why pass up profitable glass repair 
work on auto doors, furniture tops, 
French Doors, etce., because you lack 


equipment? Solve these problems eco- 
nomically and efficiently by installing 
one of our various models of LANGE 
GLASS EDGERS. Write for our Cata- 
log today. 


HENRY G, LANGE MACHINE WORKS 
166 North May Street, CHICAGO 





Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Send me complete catalog of Lange Auto Glass 


Edgers, Tools and Supplies, 
PRED Seccccccccesecsscvscececcsetensessadessesese 
BOE  eccccccnccescncceccoccevceeccesesaceecsnce 
CRY. cccccccccccccccoscccccccecs BOs ccccsescces 




















Sisal-reenforced 


waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 

—"the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So oy you can ‘hardly 
tear it—eliminates the aults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 


AL 8-21 Gray 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


_ Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Max "Milter, of the Miller Lumber Cao., 
Mariatina, Ark., Was iti Chicago on Thursday 
of last week; atid was a caller at local lumber 
officés. 


C. N. Greiner, of the William Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, was in Chicago the 


latter part of last week on business, and 
called on local lumbermen. 
M. W. Dallas, of Indianapolis, Ind., ad- 


vertising manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
saw manufacturers, was a business visitor in 
Chicago Monday and Tuesday. 


W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day of last week, and called on some of his 
friends in thé hardwood trade here. 


T. E. Griffin, of Phenix City, Ala., presi- 
dent of the Colonial Lumber Co., after a few 
days spént in calling on Chicago lumbermien, 
left Motiday night to return to his home. 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, jr., 
Mo., vice president of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., was a visitor in Chicago on 
Thursday and Friday of last week, on busi- 
ness. 


T. W. Nock, of Baker, Ore., sales manager 
of the Stoddard Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
for a few days early this week, and called 
on friends in the local lumber trade. He had 
been visiting sales connections in Texas, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and New York, and 
was on his way back home. 


J. W. Embree, jr., of the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co., prominent Chicago retailer, left 
on Thursday of last week for Phoenix, Ariz, 
to spend about two weeks with his parents, 
who have been in the Arizona city for the 
winter. He was accompanied by his wife 
and son, J. W. Embree ITI. 


John W. Jacobs, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
well known among retail lumbermen of the 
Southwest, effective March 15 resigned his 
position as sales manager of the Texas 
Cement Plaster Co., which he has held for 
several years. For the present, he informed 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he will look after 
his own interests. From 1910 to 1923 Mr. 
Jacobs was general manager of S. M. Gloyd’s 
line of lumber yards, and for a number of 
years was a director of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Association work 
still interests him very much, he says, as does 
also the general success of the retail lumber 
dealer. 


E. R. Daley, of the Alexander-Daley Lum- 
ber Co., Joliet, Ill., was in Chicago Tuesdav 
on business matters, and called on some of 
his friends in the lumber trade. He told of 
a rather unique vacation trip he took re- 
cently. He and three friends, also Joliet 
business men, together own an airplane, and 
in this they made a tour of several interest- 
ing Gulf Coast points, stopping at St. Louis, 
Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., on the way down. 
Only, they changed the spelling of that re- 
gion, and to them it was “Golf Coast,” for 
each took his clubs with him, and wherever 
they stopped they took advantage of the 
opportunity to celebrate the approach of St. 
Patrick’s Day by a bit of “tearing of the 
green,” if that term can be applied to such 
good golfers. Whenever they wanted to 
move on to another town the pilot would 
crank up the big bird—or whatever it is you 
do to an airplane—and hop along. To them 
it was a leisurely journey, in spite of the fact 
they traveled 2,550 miles in only 23 hours of 
actual flying time. 


of St. Louis, 


Opens Sales Off ice in Chicage 


The Oregon Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore,, 
which operates a pine imill at Baker and 4 
Douglas fir mill at Dee, half a State away, 
late last week. opened a sales office in Chi- 
cago, in room 1210 of the Association Build- 
ing, 19 South La Salle Street. It is to be 
the company’s distribution center for all the 
midwestern States, and absorbs the firm’s 
sales office which has been located at Lin- 
coln, Neb. The telephone number is Frank- 
lin 5826. 

R. G. Swartz is the district sales manager 
in charge. He has been with the compatiy 
for about two years, coming to it from the 
old Eastern Oregoti Pondosa Sales Co., in 
which the Orégon Lumber Co. at one tinie 
was associated with other pine manufactur: 
ers. Prior to that Mr. Swartz for miany 
years was a salesman for the Kirby Lumber 
Co., calling on the Michigan lumber trade. 

“We believe that we best can serve this 
territory by means of an office in Chicago,” 
he told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Wednes- 
day, “and so we are availing ourselves of this 
city’s remarkable distribution facilities. The 
Oregon Lumber Co. was one of the first pine 
mills, if not the first, to be established in the 
West; we started in 1888. And we still have 
enough timber for fifty years’ cutting, even 
without reforestation.’ 


Lauds Cent Attaches’ Work 


American-made products are being dis- 
played throughout European countries on a 
more extensive scale than at any time since 
the war, according to R. G. Wallace, director 





of sales and advertising of the Masonite- 
Presdwood Corporation, who has just re- 
turned from a_nine-weeks business trip 
abroad. 

“All through England, France, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, and _ Italy, 


American-made goods are very much in evi- 
dence,” said Mr. Wallace. ‘There is marked 
building activity in the first three named 
countries and the demand for American 
building materials, particularly structural in- 
sulation, is increasing rapidly. A great deal 
of credit for this stimulation of interest in 
American-made products is due the commer- 
cial attaches of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, who are perforn- 
ing a service of inestimable value to Ameri- 
can exporters. This is evidenced by the fact 
that more than 1,600 new agency and sales 
connections were established and $50,000,000 
worth of new business was produced abroad 
last year for American exporters, almost en- 
tirely through the efforts of these commer- 
cial attaches.” 

Mr. Wallace said that there is an actual 
building boom in Sweden, where skilled labor 
is greatly in demand and wages are as high 
as during the palmiest days in the United 
States. 


Additional Service in Red Book 

Despite the widespread belief that normal 
business conditions still are months away a gen- 
eral revision of listings was made for the new 
edition of the Red Book, credit reference book 
of the lumber and woodworking trade published 
by the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of 
Chicago, copies of which were mailed to sub- 
scribers this week, according to W. C. Clancy, 
secretary of the organization. Population fig- 
ures of cities and towns are corrected according 
to the 1930 census insofar as such figures were 
available at the time of going to press; this in- 
cluded about 95 percent of the towns. 

Mr. Clancy said that although the associatien 
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throughout its fifty-five years’ existence has 
maintained for this revision work an all-year- 
round staff, officials of the organization believed 
conditions now demand extra effort, and he is 
confident that in the spring edition the Red 
Book meets the conditions to an extent that will 
be gratifying to all the subscribers. 

In addition, he pointed out, this edition will 
iticrease to 121 the number of cities in which 
street addresses are listed, a feature pioneered 
bw this orgatlization, and the cities are selected 
according to their importance to subscribers 
rather than according to population. One ad- 
vantage of this street-address listing is that it 
etiables a subscriber to circularize  simul- 
tarieously any of these cities, a feat otherwise 
impossible under postal rules, and it also avoids 
delavs in mail of all kinds, he added. 

The executive offices of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association are located at 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, and the eastern 
offices, 35 South William Street, New York, 








From Pine to Preserving 


PirrspurRGH, Pa., March 16.—Reding Put- 
tnan, widely known in the lumber industry 
through his advertising and trade promotion 
work with the Southern Pine Association as 
well as with other lumber interests, has been 
appoitited advertising manager of the Wood 
Preserving Corporation and will make his 
headquarters in that organization’s offices in 
the Koppers Building here, according to an 
announcement by Grant B. Shipley, the presi- 
dent. Mr. Putman, after his graduation from 
Northwestern University, spent several years 
with the Edward Hines Lumber Co., not only 
in the logging camps and sawmills, but also in 
the retail yards. He is the son of L. R. Put- 
man, merchandising counsel of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Though its name is comparatively new in 
the lumber industry, this corporation is com- 
posed of companies which are among the most 
prominent in the field of wood preservation, in- 
cluding the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., the National 
Lumber & Creosoting Co., and the Century 


group. It has timber stands in eastern, south- 
ern and West Coast regions and numerous 
widely scattered treating plants which are 


equipped to utilize all the preservatives now in 
general use. 

The chief purchasers of preservative treated 
wood are the railroads, public utilities, coal 
mines, highway departments, wharf and dock 
builders, and industrial plants. Now, however, 
special efforts are being made to educate city 
home owners and farmers as to the value of 
treated wood products in certain parts of their 
buildings, and also to put these products into 
the stocks of retail lumber yards. 


Honored by Fellow Lumbermen 


Dayton, Oun10, March 16.—Frank Wuichet, 
president of the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., 
was given a pleasant birthday surprise March 6 
by the members of the Dayton Lumbermen’s 
Association at the organization’s regular Friday 
luncheon at the Miami Hotel. When he ar- 
rived he noticed that the attendance was un- 
usually large, but he did not guess the reason 
until a huge birthday cake was brought in and 
set on the table in front of him. 

_What a cake it was! Not in the conven- 
tional layers, or candy flowers on top, or such 
things, but the whole cake with its frosting was 
arranged in the shape of a log, with several big 
knots disturbing the surface. It was laid across 
a specially built saw-horse, and poised on the 
cake was a large cardboard saw. This the 
honor guest wielded and cut the cake, right 
through the knots and everything. And here 
was more point to the event, for each of the 
knots was named, with a number indicating 
years of depression which Mr. Wuichet had 
succeeded in weathering up to his eighty-first 
birthday—1893, 1909, 1914, 1920, and 1929. 
These the cardboard saw “waded right through,” 
showing everybody that even the toughest knot 
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can be cut if a man will just “keep on sawin’ 
wood.” 

Albert Holman was the general chairman in 
charge of this unusual meeting, and the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee was S. S. 
King. Pierce A. Hussey is president, George 
Rinderknecht is vice president, Glen Callend is 
treasurer, arid C. H. Norton is secretary. The 
speaker of the day was Rev. C. A. Sundberg, 
pastor of the Second Lutheran Church of 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Lumberman Out for Mayor 


Fiorat Park, L. I., March 16.—George H. 
Downing, whose firm, Downing Bros, (Inc.) 
has a yard at Locust Valley, near here, lives 
in Floral Park and is a candidate for mayor 
of this city, on a taxpayers’ ticket. Downing 
3ros. (Inc.) is a branch of the Nassau-Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, Mr. Downing’s 
brother, Benjamin W. Downing, is president of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 








A Builder of Wooden Boats 


LAKE GENEvA, WiIs., March 16.—When this 
fashionable resort late next June celebrates its 
hundredth anniversary a prominent part on the 
program will be taken by Capt. William M. 
Napper, 91-year-old boat builder who for more 
than a half-century has been building sailboats, 
launches and small steam yachts. It is said he 
has used for this purpose more hardwood and 
softwood than any other boat builder in the 
Chicago and North Shore region. Many of the 
wealthy members of the Chicago colony here in 
days gone by had their yachts built by Captain 
Napper. He now lives with his daughter, and 
of course has retired from his former activities. 





"Industrial Locations’ Appears 


Something approaching a housing shortage 
in Chicago not many months hence is forecast 
as a possibility by Chandler & Montague, spe- 
cialists in Chicago industrial properties, in the 
initial issue of “Industrial Locations,” the 
firm’s new house organ, containing news items 
and articles concerning industry, plants and lo- 
cations. An editorial item in the March issue 
suggests that early in 1932, if not by the end 
of the current year, “returning employment will 
have unscrambled the multitude of doubled-up 
families, soon resulting in absorption of present 
vacancies.” The initial issue of “Industrial Lo- 
cations” very creditably represents this well- 
known industrial real estate organization, which 
was established by A. J. Montague in 1889, and 
is now headed by Orlo O. Montague, as sur- 
viving partner of Chandler & Montague. 





Specific Information on Belting 


Lumbermen and the woodworking industry in 
general will be interested in a book, “Treatise 
on Leather Belting,” which is a compilation 
of existing engineering data and general infor- 
mation on this very important subject as well 
as much new investigation, prepared by George 
B. Haven, professor of advanced machine de- 
sign, and George W. Swett, professor of ma- 
chine design, both of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The book describes in detail 
how to select the proper belt, how to install it, 
and how to maintain it, as well as giving the 
physical properties of all kinds of leather belt- 
ing. The completeness of this volume may be 
judged by the names of the chapters (which 
are thumb-indexed) ; these are: “Leather Man- 
ufacture”; “Physical Properties of Belting 
Leather”; “Methods of Manufacture of Leather 
Belting”; “Belting Practice”; “Installation and 
Care of Leather Belting”; “Leather Belts on 
Motor Installations”; “Belt Drive Engineer- 
ing”; “Belt Research”; “Specification and In- 
spection”; and “Tables, Nomographs and 
Plots.” The book is highly praised by officials 
of the American Leather Belting Association. 





CHICAGO 





sPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 


Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and , Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, N ‘estern Hemlock, 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
Brand’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 
Kiin Dried 
and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 
We own and represent exceptional quality stocksin ~ 
Engelmann Spruce, Si — rad Western Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 














Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 











ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 




















WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


CindreitNih 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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DENSE 
LONG LEAF 
YELLOW PINE 








WBROOKS—SCANLONW 
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HEN heavy loads 
must be support- 
ed, where tremendous 
stress and strain must be 
resisted, the strength of long 
leaf yellow pine adequately 
meets every requirement. 
Long leaf yellow pine is the 
strongest, hardest, toughest of 
available structural woods, and 
is derived from a slow growing 
tree whose cellular fiber attains 
great density. This dense fiber 
provides unusual shock resistance 
and durability—highly desirable in 
heavy construction work. 
Flexibility that gives but does not 
break, hardness of surface for long 
wear, and a resin content which is 
a natural preventive of decay— 
these are the qualities found in 
lumber and timbers from the 
Brooks-Scanlon mills. Mixed car- 
lots or barge shipments available 
for prompt delivery. 


FOLEY, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 
100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 








News Letters 
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tionary; B&better flat grain flooring is 33; 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards, $20@21; 12-inch, 
$22@23:; dimension, 2x4-inch, random lengths, 
No. 1, $22. West coast shipments are far below 
normal for this season. Bé&better slash grain 
Douglas fir flooring is $31.50; No. 1 fir dimen- 
sion, $8 to $9 off; 22-foot and longer, $10 to 
$11 off Rail B list. All prices given are 
f. o. b. St. Louis. 

Hardwood buying is showing some increase, 
but price levels remain stationary. Oak floor- 
ing prices remain at extremely low levels. 

Fred W. Holecamp, secretary Holekamp 
Lumber Co., has assumed management of the 
annual saddle and roadster horse sale, sched- 
uled for April 16, 17 and 18, at the arena of 
the Missouri Stables. Mr. Holecamp breeds 
fine saddle horses at his large ranch at Hills- 
boro, Mo. 


M. C. Waggoner, sales manager W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co., returned March 15 from a 
3-day business trip to Columbus, Ohio. 

John B. Chipman, vice president and treas- 
urer Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., filed as 
candidate for mayor of Webster Groves, Mo., 
on March 12. He served as mayor from 1923 
to 1929, but did not run in 1929. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 16.—The weather is now more favor- 
able for shipping. Operations had been badly 
hindered by rain, and roads everywhere are 
boggy, especially those leading to the east 
Texas oil fields. The railroads are finding it 
extremely difficult to make delivery of ship- 
ments. The number of retail yards that have 
ventured into the oil fields is astounding, there 
being, it is stated, not less than twenty-six 
in Kilgore, Tex., alone. Orders have been 
coming in very slowly. Demand from the 
north has been rather light. Country yards 
in Texas and Oklahoma have been buying a 
little, orders being for light rather than well 
filled cars. Average prices of southern pine 
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have gone down perhaps over a dollar singe 
the first of the year. Demand has not been 
sufficient to give the market stability. With 
the almost complete loss of export business, 
longleaf mills are finding it necessary to 
move their stock some other way. Prices on 
longleaf uppers, special timber cutting ete. 
have been seriously affected, it is said. 
Hardwood demand is light and scattereg. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 16. toofer manufacturers say that 
business is dull. Production is down to as low 
a point as possible, it is believed. Only the 
little mills, and a few that are hard-pressed 
for cash, are operating. Southern construction 
work is taking some roofer stock. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southern Georgia 
are still running considerably below normal. 
3usiness has been lighter than was expected, 
for there have been few orders from railroad 
companies. Buyers are placing orders only 
for material that is needed at once. 

All hardwood manufacturers say that busi- 
ness appears to be increasing, though they are 
not satisfied with the volume. Woods of all 
kinds are included in orders. The furniture 
trade, automobile body people and others are 
in the market. There appears to be an espe- 
cially good demand for sap gum. Logging is 
practically at a standstill, for the swamps are 
full of water. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 16.—The dilatory manner in which 
the building industry is opening up this year, 
with the first quarter nearly over, is largely 
responsible for the general slackness of the 
lumber trade in the Northeast. So far in 
March the volume of building and engineering 
work contracts reported let in New England 
is the lowest in ten years. 

Uncertainly about cargo rates is interfering 
seriously with eastern business in West Coast 
lumber. 3usiness here continues very quiet. 
Some wholesalers who paid $9 for March 
water freights expect the rate will be $10 for 
April, and they are quoting $11.25@11.50 off 
page 11%, Atlantic differentials for Douglas 
fir schedules. Others will take less. Prices 
for transits and spot lumber vary widely. 
Boards are very uncertain and irregular. 

There is very little call for wide slab lath, 
but as supply is even lighter than demand, 
the market is very firm. One large company 
will not accept for a full carload of 15-inch 
one nickel less than $5, but for a few in a car 
with spruce framing will take $4. A whole- 
saler might be able to buy at $4.50, less com- 
mission of 5 percent. For 1%-inch lath, one 
Canadian company now asks $3.50, Boston 
rate, and is finding customers in New York 
territory, while local wholesalers quoting 50 
cents less are unable to find buyers here. 

Frank M. Favor, who recently sold his lum- 
ber yard in Gardiner, Mass., has joined with 
Henry E. Heywood and Clayton E. Brown, of 
Gardner, in organizing a new enterprise, Frank 
W. Smith (Inc)., capitalized at $100,000, to 
establish factories and workshops in Gardner. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 18.—Reports from the northern pine 
mills indicate that orders are likely to exceed 
those for the preceding week. Inquiries have 
increased and the number of unfilled orders 
likewise shows a gain. Sales for 1931, thus 
far, are about on a par with those during the 
same period last year; there are more un- 
filled orders, and most operators regard pros- 
pects as better. Stocks at the mills are larger 
than at this time last year, and in most cases 
they are in fairly good assortment. Northern 
pine orders are chiefly for mixed cars, usually 
for speedy delivery. The demand from box 
and crating interests has increased during the 
last two weeks. Prices have remained un- 
changed for some time. 

Although a belated spell of winter has hit 
the Twin Cities during the last week some 
sash and door factories report increased busi- 
ness in early March and note no falling off 
more recently. Millwork men report an in- 
creased demand for interior trim for new 
residences costing $7,000 and upward. 

About two weeks ago the cedar situation 
was anything but satisfactory. A fairly good 
volume of business is now being transacted. 
Most of the material being moved is mixed 
stock, chiefly for purposes of replacing de 
pleted stocks of retailers. Orders for a large 
number of posts for highway guard rails are 
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certain to come from highway departments 
pefore long. Demand for poles is now rather 
light and some manufacturers are devoting 
much of their time to selling small posts 
throughout the Northwest rural sections, 

J. A. Gray has taken up his work as sales 
manager for Brooks Bros (Inc.), with head- 
quarters at the Minnesota Transfer. Harry 
J. Simons, general manager of the firm, is 
on an extended tour of the West, where he 
is visiting lumber centers and will confer, at 
Bend, Ore., with Harry Brooks, in charge of 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., represented 
in this section by Brooks Bros, 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 16.—Last week two of the large 
mills in this section resumed part time opera- 
tions. One mill had been down for a month, 
the other for ten days. All mills in this sec- 
tion report less stock than at any time in the 
last few months. Local sales managers say 
that while orders for southern pine are not 
plentiful, enough business is being received 
to allow planing mills and loading crews to 
work fuli time. The export market is still 
exceedingly quiet; sawn timbers and long- 
leaf special cutting are about the only items 
moving. 

Hardwood prices remain unchanged, and 
shipments have been fairly good from local 
mills. 

Alfred J. Glassow, general manager 
Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., was called on 
Saturday to his old home in Scofield, Wis., 
on account of the death of his father. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 17.—Wholesalers without exception 
reported improved business last week, and 
said that indications point to continued im- 
provement, though retailers are buying very 
cautiously and in less volume than usual at 
this time of year. 

A. D. Holley, sales manager Gulf Red Cy- 
press Co., Jacksonville, Fla., has been visit- 
ing the New York and New England territory 
of late. 

Martin C. Hughes, of the Cummer Cypress 
Co’s New York office, was recently in the 
South on a business trip. 

F. D. Shore, of the Peninsular Cypress Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., is visiting in New York 
with Frank B. Haviland, the firm’s local repre- 
sentative. 

J. L. English & Sons, old-line New York 
wholesalers, have removed their main office 
to 52 Lafayette Avenue, Grantwood, N. J. 

George J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., recently spent several 
days visiting the trade in New York City and 
vicinity with W. S. Nuremburg, the com- 


pany’s representative here. 
Norfolk, Va. 
March 16.—North Carolina pine demand tiis 
month has been very light. Retail yards are 
moving out a little more stock, and there 


have been more inquiries for lumber of all 
kinds But more stock is being offered than 
the market will take up. Competition is very 
keen and prospective buyers know this. They 
are now in position to hold off buying for at 
least thirty to forty-five days. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 
B&better or No. 1 common stock. ‘Prices 
continue firm, as mills do not have much sur- 
plus. The yards in the North and East should 
be buying more stock during the last half 
of this month. Wholesalers do not want to 
extend too much credit when the business 
outlook is so uncertain. ’ 

One or two large sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, kiln dried rough, have been made to box 
makers in the southern States at rather good 
prices Northern and eastern box makers 
are not buying very much. Southern box 
makers are taking more shipments, particu- 
larly of good air dried stock. There has 
been a little better demand for 4/, 5/ and 6/4 
edge box, dressed and resawn. Retail yards 
have not been buying much box lumber either 
rough or dressed, except 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2. 
Offers from yards are very low. Box bark 
Strips have been very quiet and are weak. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
etc. have been very light. Some mixed car 
business is being done at better prices than 
Can be secured on straight cars. iverything 
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bought is wanted immediately. Prices are 
weak, because of the anxiety of some few 
mills to keep stock moving as fast as pro- 
duced. Both kiln dried and air dried roofers 


‘ - . salesmanagers state, with inquiry even better 
continue quiet, though prices are very low. 


than usual for this time of year. A great deal 
of genuine optimism pervades the entire in- 
dustry. Good demand prevails for almost 
New Orleans, La. every item of southern pine. Inquiry has been 
quite urgent, particularly for finish and di- 
March 16.—R. D. Hunter, for the last two mension, and prices as a result are quite a bit 
years head of the hardwood department of stronger. Industries, while not buying heav- 
the American Pitchpine Export Co. has be- ily, are consistent purchasers of crating lum- 
come interested with L. S. Isacks in the ber. Railroads do not seem to be in the mar- 
Union Pine & Hardwood Co. (Inc.), and Mr. ket. Douglas fir is a little weaker. Inquiry 
Hunter will devote his efforts to the hard- fell off somewhat. Salesmen say that retail 
wood exporting department of the company. stocks are not up to normal, but that yards 
E. H. Albrecht, representative in Europe do not seem to show any interest, since they 
for the American Pitchpine Export Co., is have little demand. A little better industrial 
now visiting his family in California. G. J. demand for fir developed the first of the week 
Palmer, jr.. American Pitchpine Export Co, and some good-sized amounts were moved. 
representative in Mexico, is in New Orleans. Railroads bought quite actively of western 
O. N. Cloud, of Long Leaf Yellow Pine Pines last week, and are continuing to ae 
(Inc.), is in Washington, D. C., on association additional amounts. Prices are firm. Inquiry 
business. (Continued on Page 71) 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


Following are f. o. b. 





_ nr ceming Finish, All 10-20’ 
x3” E.G.— y 
B&btr, 10-207... 62.00 | P&Better Rough: 
No. 1, 6-20’ .... 40.93 a? See oe F 
No. 2° 6-207 26.71 Lae 1.65 
Fig Ry ; . 1x5 and 10” 38.39 
1x2” F.G.— 1x12” 46.04 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 30.32 ; Seow °° ae 
N ene 5/4x4, 6&8 - 42,16 
No. 1, 10-20 . 26.00 5/4x5 10&12. 42.73 
No. 2, 6-20’ 15.23 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
1x4” E.G.— 6&8” 48.00 
as ae oy .. 68.07 6/4 & 8/4x5, ‘ 
yo. 1, 6-207 . 45.00 ? 
Li” r.G— 0&12 ee 53.27 
tr, 10-20’... 30.26 ; . aced: 
No. 1, 10-20’. 27.05 greg Surfacea: 
No. 2 0-207 7 a \teubaens 33.61 
0. 2, 10-207. 17.30 
Ceili a ~~ eene seas 36.90 
1”, 10 ing ET et hal ions tats 38.18 
% X a 1x5 and 10”., 42.29 
_B&Btr eeneecwe 24,17 tla tlie 55.73 
ae 1 aie sc oan 22 13 5/4x4, 6&8”, 52.68 
a eee 15.62 5/4x5, 10&12”. 64.63 
: Shiplap + | 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): ae 52.87 
en wih Gare aa 25.53 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
ee. xe 30.75 10&12” 70.75 
No, 2 (10-20’) C Surfaced 
St. secueugen 15.33 lil SSE EIT 33.54 
mT . ce¢anes 15.57 | - ~acs¢eeoh 32.91 
o. 3 (all 6-20’): ie arte aa 32.50 
sink eeeen 9 1x5 and 10 37.89 
‘<enume 7 lea + 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 815— 


8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 

FO re are ee $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
Me 4). cece sawaee bee 25.00 26.00 27.50 
BE ae a oe agicuraed 26.00 27.00 28.50 
6 ie ehea ws aw aed 28.50 29.50 31.00 
en 29.50 30.50 32.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50) cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 8151E— 


3 10’ 12’ 14 16” 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” . 24.00 26.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” «+ 26.00 26.00 26.C0 26.00 27.00 
2x10” -« 26.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


| 


| 
| 


SOUTHERN PINE 


mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended 


Boards, S18 or S28 No. 1 Dimension, 
No. 1, Call 10- 20°): S1S1E 

1x as 4.43 Short- Long- 
ixio” ae 28:59 leaf leaf 
Del: steneaee 2.09 2x 4”, 10’..17.96 22.54 
a: x all 10 to 20° ): 12’. .18.38 19.44 
eeeeeeus 15.57 16’..19.25 22.09 
1210" aermmeos ee 18&20’..21.09 24.09 
EE > wy Warman 9 2x 6”, 10’..15.00 18.00 
No. 3 (all 6- 20"): 12’..14.83 19.25 
a. eaeveces 9.15 16’. .15.76 21.04 
SS ie en cy 9.35 18&20’. .17.54 22.15 
Dee” scans es 9.78 | 2x 8”, 10’. .15.93 aan 
Car Matera ted Hea 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 18&20’..16.63 23.50 

B&Btr., 9 and 2x10”, 10’..19.50 .. 
Me sess tenses 28.09 12’. .22.63 27.50 
10 and 20’... 25.00 16’. .22.67 30.20 
12, and 14’ 25.00 18&20’..27.00 30.50 
a eee 21.43 | 2x12”, 10’..25.00 .... 
— es aame 12’. .28.13 37.08 
9 and 18’.... 27.50 16’..30.54 40.50 
No. 2 random... 19.37 18x20’. .32.22 42.04 

Partition Plaster Lath 
int*—- No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.82 
PE skeet cus 30.75 | No. 2, % 5” 4’... 1.57 
Stringers Byrkit Lath 

90% hrt., 7x16&8x16”: O Oe WP ectcces 8.75 
Sq. E., 26 to 23’. 59.00 6 68.lC eS 9.42 











March 14: 
No. 2 Shortleaf No 3 Dimension 
Dimension 81S1E 2x MG aees ed 8.84 
2x 4", 107.0... ero ~ “ee 8.57 
ae 36.56 | Sater "°° °"** 9.02 
16° modtnaeh eo SERS ER RC 10.50 
18&20’...... 18.53 Jamts 
2x 6”. 10’ 12.96 B&Better: 
ie . ) See 12.31 1%,1% & 2x4 
atlas 12.42 & 6" ...... 70.50 
18&20’...... 15.04 , Drop Siding 
a | oe 15.78 | 1x6”, 10-20-— 
15.31 B&Btr eveanea 27.49 
Rt 15.77 1 a iar ee wate @ 26.73 
18&20’...... 17.36 No. 2 iveeeeeaee 17.81 
a 14.49 Casing and Base 
eee 15.80 | B&better: 
| ae 16.49 4 and 6”..... 41.08 
18430 ...... 17.85 — rae 8.21 
te, 10.6063: 15.25 5 and 10”.... 49.94 
| eee 15.45 Fencing, S15, 
fae 21.12 10-20 
ROOT ocx cs 21.71 | No. 1— 
Longleaf Timt 1x4° sad ie ata 24.33 
No. 1 Sq. E&S No. 2 
S4S, 20’ and OS ere 13.18 
under: BO te Satine 13.61 
ESA 24.64 | No. 3— 
_paeeiiapeaeiatre 27.02 UO 7 eee 7.29 
epee 43.09 ener 8.54 











INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 18.—Following f. o. b. 


mili prices on actual sales were reported to | 


the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days_ ended 
Wednesday, March 18. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 


6” g° 10” 19° 
© selects Al...... $51.00 $49.45 $58.48 $73.09 
D selects AL..... 34.75 34.86 43.10 62.85 
No. 1 common AL .... ares eer nae 
No. 2 common AL 26.02 23.43 23.33 28.80 
No. 3 common AL 17.06 16.96 16.69 17.43 

Setects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select AL....$61.25 D select AL... .$45.00 
ees, Dae, OB Gicccwadsevceescess . 27.20 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 11.60 
Idaho White Fine 
INCH SELECTS AND Commagens, — — _ 
C selects AL..... $53.00 $53.00 $63.00 $93.00 
D selects AL..... 42.00 43.00 55.25 84.00 
No. 1 common AL .... eae ry Per 
No. 2 common AL 31.43 31.31 31.42 39.62 
No. 3 common AL 19.48 20.50 20.50 26.50 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL.........-.- $14.00 
Larch and Pir 
Mo. 1 Gimension, 3x 6” 16°... ccccccscces $13.20 
rn: Beene, BEEO” BG pc ccccrevesees 15.76 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL......... 34.80 


| 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 14.—Prices for red ce- 
dar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 


18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
e oae ad: 
Gee  sctkenonoannes $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
EE. win oth acai Qcbaacee 29.00 24.00 20.00 
a ane 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
RA ee eee eee "ae 00 $32.00 
I rk pars tcc ese ah io we 53.00 43.00 
Re rr ae en ae ee ne 62.00 
Pinish, B&better $28, S48 
or Rough 
Se sssweure pk nag teens ewe eee 50.00 
NT iia aes ShGa eg aby Waar are are aad ee. 55.00 
ES” ace ina\ oies it tac oi ta Ad a dae a ee a oa . 70.00 
RY et vee wane er oe aa anallde pial ahtelaa tala 85.00 
SET wr etioidvtiah did) aunty areidlal-Ganak dike eae 90.00 
DE bhivintehh tuk dane wae eeew eae enens 95.00 
tie oe tka oie ak i oe a a 100.00 
6. 6s ne ees ane each akaw 105.00 
Clear a or sheonnence One Side V or B 
er a Oe i esccnchbewke bacee waa - « - $35.00 
1x4” Ne I ici acini cs an pirate lor int cnass oc re eae 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and eet eS ee .. 565% 
BERGD SEGUE GENET BINEB. 6 ccccccccocesceses 45% 
For 60,000 feet or more, ‘additional dis- 
SE ccesess ; caeebad enamine anes ae 5% 


Clear Lattice, 848, 4 to 16’ 
100 ote. ¢ 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., March 14.—List prices of 


logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $23; No. 2, $17; No. 3 11. 
Fir, on lower Sound: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $15 
No. 3, $10. 


Note: On the Upper Sound, there is no es- 
tablished price for Douglas fir logs, the only 
grade moving being No. 3. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $10@ 
10.50. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBerman] 


Portland, Ore., March 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 








Finish— Factory stock— 
oo Qe $55@60 4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 
1x4—10” - 45@50 5/4 ... 26.00@28.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 . 26.00@ 28.00 
Pers $20.00 hy 


.. 29.00@30.00 
3.00 
Geeen box 14. 00@15.00 


142x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 16.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $44.00. No. 1 common, $40.00. No. 

2 droppings, $29.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $67.00 $73.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED Roorers— 

is and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE Roorers— 

ae OY and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.50. 12-inch, $27.50. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


DEON, BME cc cccwcccrscecvoceces $42.50 

NortH CAROLINA Pins STEPPING, 

Bedotter, S/4x1B-inGh ..ccccccccccccces $63.00 

+ CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
er— 


S48, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $20,00; 
2x3- inch, 16-foot, $21.50. Rough, 2x10-inch, 








16-foot, 324. 50; 3x8- inch, 16-foot, $24.00. 
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0. No. 


ivery— 
16-inch 
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. $42.50 


. $63.00 
2 & bet- 


$20,00; 
(10- inch, 
1.00. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland Ore., March 17.—F’. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 13, 14 and 16, 


direct only, straignt and mixed cars, reported 
by West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B Bé&btr. Cc D 
cae. ce eome $31.75 ee $20.00 yore 
OO oe ee ew ae nore 50 le wie 
Pe” staan ove 33:00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
A” 66 alms eae ee 18.25 15.75 
pee Seles oe 20.75 20.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
SS Pee ee — coral $11.00 
Ceiling 
Ree” Jee cewee at pe 15.25 
BT Bin mm aed . 17.2 14.00 
meee Siding, — 
Cree afew 20.25 18.50 
oO: eres ee ‘ee 19.25 18.45 sees 
Be cercveseen ‘ 11.75 
Finish, Kiln ‘priea = Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee Cee $34.75 $39.00 $50.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
Ma, 2 « $12.25 $13.00 $13.25 $17.50 
we 2 oven eee 7.00 8.75 9.50 
No. 3 2.75 4,50 4.50 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24° 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— ; 
4” $12.50 $12.50 $13.75 $14.25 $14. 
Se ka; 11,50 12.75 13.25 13.00 $17. 25 $16. 50 
gs” 132. 12.50 13.00 13.25 13.75 18.25 18.25 
10” 13.25 12.75 12.75 13.50 13,75 21.00 19,75 
2” 13.75 14,00 14.50 15.00 14.25 17,50 17.50 
2x4”, 8’, $12.50; 10’, $12.50; 2x6”, 10’, $11.25 
Random— 254" 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
a oe . $6.50 $6.50 “_— 00 — 50 $s.00 
No. ie 4.25 2.75 aa 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
$338 to 413° to 20’, surfaced. .....0s0>. $15.75 
Gus to L2EIS" 86 SO. TOME ccc cccvewcss 12.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 16.75 
Pir Lath 
We. 1, TEE, GEM weve cccsewssecssencs 2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 12’ 
PR ous as eb Ndash ee eee eens cere eneee $22.00 
SE ELEN Ee ee Pe 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 14.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight 

Se GE, DBs ccewécccavesvcenee $1. Pr 
NE NE a aha aa gah mhinaa eae ea 1.55 @ 2.20 
CE Kiva dess cans eudenwe ee Ht Fey 
WUTCRAS, GAG STAIN... ..cccceccove 2.35@2.95 
DP -sccecniate ss cveberuedonan 3.05 @3.75 
De DE, BD BOMB. oa cicevccccess 6.50@7.00 
PEE, GAG. BE on cscrcrvsnseses 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Batra. otars, €/3....0¢- $1.45@2.00 $1.45@2.00 
TERRE GIORED ccccececes 1.65 @2.20 1.60 @ 2.30 
PT Ue assccoeses 2.20@3.00 2.05 @3.00 
OS ere 2.60@3.00 

POUEOCHORE oocccesccve 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A “>. 7.00@7.50 

Dimension, "5/2, 16”.... 2.835@2.60 2.50 


First Grades, mite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Ie GOON. CIS 60s oeeevseenecess $1.45 @2.00 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clearS.......-...e. 2.05 @2,40 
50% DEGMAIET GIGRED.. ..ccccccces 1.95 @2.50 
XXXKKX (5/2 perfects)............ 2.25 @ 3.00 
a (75% vertical grain)...... 3.0 
IE vines eevee ssbetnw sence 3.25 @3.75 
EEE NEESER RETR er oe Renee y= 7.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Comamen stati: GIS. 6 cok cicescocced -00 

Common stars, 6/2........ccccccce -90@1.15 
I ee ca 1.20@1.75 
ee Re ee 5.25 @5.75 
es BD I oo o's 6 cto meee cites 1.85 @2.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
— lumber fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/2. hee +4 by 7 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2. 90@1.15 1.00 @1.25 
Common clears ....... 1.25@1.75 1.85@1.75 
No, 2 perfections...... 1.85@2.756 2.00@2.75 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for February: 


California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
yy widths— 
/4 


Gein ata ae $57.40 $53.15 $34.45 $27.50 
ra 66.85 54.50 35.10 41.00 
, ere 56.35 45.25 27.60 41.85 
Se te 64.45 55.80 35.10 52.30 

California Sugar Pine 

TR aneeee 87.65 77.05 57.55 37.00 
EE aceesad aa 83.20 69.90 62.45 52.85 
Oe ccthaveeee 83.70 59.25 40.65 52.20 
ere 93.40 75.65 59.50 63.15 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$18.05 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 28.20 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.85 6” ....$23.40 $15.95 
Panel, C&better eS” sccs See 16.00 

16"xa.w. .... 60.25 10” ecee Bee 15.80 

s Pine Shop Soa 25.00 15.60 
Inch common.. .$27.05 oa 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 36.00 No. 1 ...-.-. $18.90 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.45 Bex, Siting. 40.80 

etter ... P 
White Pir generalist 28.10 

C&btr., all sizes.$38.60 Latt 
No. 3&better, -_ — 

1x4&6” ...... 17.15 NO. dat tet aie $ 2.35 
No. 2&btr. dimen., No. 2 ae eae 1.45 

lfsxa.w. .... 11.70 No.1 di 

dastestinn, a ee sirens ae 

Mixed pines— eeoeceeseeeese . 
i.) =e $37.10 Douglas Pir 
See 41.85 C&better ...... $40.35 
SSSR. cvccce 33.00 Ties and tim- 
oO eee 38.05 a ere 27.30 
10/4&12/4xa.w. 173.20 Dimension 20.40 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
— and ceiling: 

” 6” Rg” 10” had 
Dabtr. 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
‘0. 


- 41.00 62.00 — 


-» 40.00 
-» 40.50 38.50 46.00 
»- 31.50 34.00 35.00 
- 27.00 29.50 29.50 
4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
Sr acai" $66.00 $68.00 $71.09 
INO: LADEP.. ccc: 60.00 62.00 65.00 
a Ae 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 

add $9; a _ | ng $6; 10- inch, ‘add $8; 12- inch, 
add $6; 3, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, ga $s: “No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
ge including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %4-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, _ not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foo 
Dé&btr., “. inch. .$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 ne 21.00 
om ant pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


19X2%" 33x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Chicago 


Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 
Clear qtd. red... 76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 
Select qtd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 
es 2 Wilkes ccen 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
Mo. i red....... 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 

%x2” %x1\%” 
Cane OA Qs. iksvsesecwcces $92.50 $91.50 
co ere eee 89.50 89.50 
i i, ace weletawenwwente 71.50 68.50 
A aa Sata a ora abe lial 71.50 68.50 
ON Serer 66.50 66.50 
Ce Se ne «uw oie tie ola erwie wie 61.50 61.50 
. 3. are 58.50 67.50 
NE A Os ob ass oc KdaS 6 oad oe 55.50 55.50 
De WHE a 0-60 6s hn ae eesdécas 35.50 33.50 
BN AE A de eras puts ides ee Gs ous late 6, Kae a 35.50 33.50 
ER. ae Rs <tr A ak we oe diee Kcicwin 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2 





67 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b.. Wausau, Wis.: 
ASH— 


FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.2 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 


S/4 «ce Tou 65.00 58.00 ry 00 22.00 
6/4 $0.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
SJ¢ woe SSS 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 shad 
12/4 ..- 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 ° 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 sian 
B/G ssa Wee 55.00 30.00 23.00 
3/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 474 72.00 58.00 34.00 ced 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15 

Rough birch, 6- to 16- foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
CFE: ccc Tee 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 bee 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 ee 85.00 52.00 es na 
12/4 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 175.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, iis $72; or on grades, FAS, $80: 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OAk— 


4/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 cae 
12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 R 
16/4 ... 170.00 150.00 130.00 
HarD MAPLE RovuGH FLOORING iinteninc 
No. 1 — 2 No. 3A 
com. om. com. 
EO ee ne Pare $43.00 $33. 00 $23.00 
RE ab Raw ie i ane haere 45.00 35.00 25.00 
PN a catia eee od ea ahora 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
Ot spanks adeiennanaawak eka ae $38.00 
I eaoek bie kek ac aaa 47.00 
Sel. No. No. 2 No. 3 
ae $70.¢ o0 $60.00 $50. 00 $35. 00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


a; wide: 4/4, $225; 5/4, $235; 6/4, 
1/4, "$145; 5/4, $150; 6/4, $155; 8/4, 


$24be 83/4 
Select: 
160. 
No. 1 common: 
8/4, $115. 


No. 2 common: 
8/4, $45. 


4/4, $70; 5/4, $85; 6/4, $100; 


4/4, $35; 5/4, $40; 6/4, $40, 
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Following we sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended March 10, Chicago basis: 
1/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM MIXED OAK— 
Qtd, FAS 12.75@ 83.00 78.25@ 87.7 76.75 87.75@ 88.00 gk OR Sec re ae Oe ee ee 
ES OS A 7” a OS ere 56.25 Sd. wormy.. 28.75@ 32.50 ......sececs | Se Pree ~ - 
Pin. FAS 70.75@ $4.00 77.75 SR ts ee ee TUPELO _ 
No. l&sel. 41.00@ 50.50 290.25@ 51.50 53.50@ 56.75 61.00 Pln. FAS 35.75@ 37.75 12.00 
Sap GuM No. l&sel. 26.00@ 29.75 ............ S606 i  $ veccer 
Qtd. FAS 18.00 3 | See Pr 53.50 POPLAR— 
No. 1&sel. 34.00@ 37.25 34.75@ 37.75 37.75@ 38.25 37.50 Pin. FAS... 73.25@ 74.50 ............ 73.25 86.00 
rin. Tae, ts Saps & sel. 46.00@ 51.50 53.00 50.00 48,00@ 51,09 
1s & wadr 90.20 - , ee eeseces eoceeccvens tt eee eee eee No. 1&sel. 36.25@ 37.00 ............ 15.00 48.00 
bAS 979@ 45.79 48.50 AY. O0@ D125 cee ee cence No. 2-A... 28.25@ 29.15 32.75 | wv cecececece 
No.. l&sel. 30.25@ 33.75 .......5.... ee SAOe iskenccnanes No. 2-B 25.50 
No. 2.... 24.00@ 6.00 25.25@ cee. BeS@ beet eeewake ae ees EN Te 
No. 3 aaa!) OY eee ce Se eretiwane sadwouvenes BEECH— 
aa a DRS a a eae a Sete Ch ede S| ere?» 
aerwey _ ” a . ere RR er nr me eT ae ee eee cere 
Ce k oy abe eee Ste cAsapnegrrns sed enwenn owe 17.75 “ea =. .... PM a 25.00@ 25.75 .........._. 
No & se 3.250 33.75 — 4£ddepnahagauea Aeaawabinowan GUMMEEMEE 6 SS eR EE Ey eS ee a eee 
Pin. FAS See eect. co Ae Eee oeee ees Hickor¥— _— 
No l&sel 24 ee ESS OS A IS RE NEE Sa TE RC ete) Sos RAC EN F Dn Peeteks wtvGonegeleewe, ccweiewilisiade ale  “Ghitrecanerdnceerecs 74.25 
WHITE OaAaK— Sort ELmM— 
Qtd. No.1 & FAS ee 46.25 
se] : QE CO PERO. . ics: Ee ee Pe No. 1&sel Sater eeetese ne HH Es OOo Ses 34.25 - 
No. 2com. 48.75@ 49.50 .......-.. . Deaueveeaee  Senebuaadcees Dee. idicnmnane ~apeakead sas 24.25@ 29.00 
Pin. FAS... 74.50@ 87.25 80.00@ 95.75 ............ ............ Corron woop— 
No. 1&sel. 44.50@ 50.00 61.25 67.25@ 68.00 FAS 13” & 
a en, ee... -sgepeweecueie Agemahewute aire sehucaguleue a < war. ee - ~~ tetwewn cated —w alee aolmdie® 
i ease Ct POE Sissieceeaus acbdavedeiwh sbaebauwe | re SD GRE. Sécatesccane scabanetaude 
No ee, wncececwmws, gécemeawiaem.  edeteoin duu. WILLOw— 
RED OAK— eae Re -  wtatian? alaicebceenbe 
oe ES le re near eee ae am ee La ee eR ae Pe a eo ee + ##é=6 eae Swabs eniewee, wWaeae. cainadee 
No. Sere SIOO nee e eee nne cece eneneees ceeeeeeceees MAGNOLIA— 
No. 3-A 0.00 : ; : ee ge ee ee ee ee FAS 51.25 51.25 
Pin. FAS. 59.00@ 67.00 69.25@ 74.75 80.75@ 85.75 83.75@ 88.50 a “— = aera “<< on 
No. 1&sel. 39.50@ 47.50 12.295@ 53.50 $9.25@ 53.00 48.75@ 65.75 No. l&sel.. - 05.490 oko os os $5.50 
No. 1 com ee || ee ena ik mihi aea? - dubiaiae seein eee Me SLA SAS: COLORS RASS See LO ene ee ae” | a ee 
ee ee IE haces SinwlaeikGunkina 33.75@ 44.75 PECAN— . 
ea ON I ne eccdwae,  debadeaecewa PE concer Hoseesseeess kesebeceedien 6.00 08.00 








APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16.—Average whole- 








sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE anni 
/4 5&6/ 8/4 
ers se $95@ 100 s110@115 $115@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 48@ 53 63@ 68 70@ 75 
No. 3 com..... 34@ 3 40@ 45 
No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OaK— 
Pree 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com...... 32@ 3 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com...... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
Pa wswsarncan Pee ae 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOCHET ccucs 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
a) errs 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
Te Eee 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
EY eae 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
<< Seer 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 
i ere 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 
No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 650 55@ 60 64@ 69 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 40@ 43 41@ 44 
Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
Seoring mill basis during the week ended 
March 14: 
First Second Third 
Pt ckKi¢eudceatece $68.73 $59.64 $38.95 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No.1 &sel. 
BED. fb Ktpencnaweewas cee $115.00 $ 90.00 
We Satine 120.00 95.00 
Ee ee 125.00 100.00 
8/4 130.00 105.00 
BOPe ccctuse 150.00 125.00 
SEW Aide ERCR Riese eKeeS CC 160.00 135.00 


This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 17.—Northern pine 


demand was affected adversely by the un- 
usually stormy weather of last week. A great 
part of this territory is under a heavy blanket 
of snow. tetailers and industrial users are 
adding to their stocks occasionally, but are 
carrying very little lumber on hand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 17.—Eastern spruce 


distributors find inquiry for frames a shade 
more active, but orders are well below sea- 
sonal volume, and prices are unsatisfactory. 


Lower prices for random lengths have lately 


been quoted. Boards are slow and weak, lath 
dull but fairly steady. Quotations: Dimension, 
8-foot to 20- foot, S-inch and under, $36@38; 
9-inch, $37@3s§ 10-inch, $38@40; 12-inch, 
$40@ 42. Random lengths, 2x3- and 4-inch, 
$26@27; 2x6- and T-inch, $27@28; 2x8-inch, 
$32@32.50; 2x10-inch, $36. Boards, covering, 
merchantable, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
DIS, $28@29; matched, clipped 8- to 16-foot, 
random widths, $31@32; matched, 1x6- and 
7-inch, random lengths, No. 2, $31. Furring, 


lx2-inch, plump, $26@27. Lath, 1%%-inch, 
$3@3.50; 15-inch, $4@5. 

CHICAGO, March 18.—Several sellers of 
hardwoods this week reported very satisfac- 
tory order files indeed, but with those who 
told of no business or only a little the general 
improvement average seems to be only nomi- 
nal, Prices have not strengthened yet, al- 


though this movement is expected almost any 
time now with the general upward trend of 
business conditions which hardwood distribu- 
ters see. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 16.—Hardwood 
stocks are not at all plentiful; in fact, more 
or less difficulty is experienced quite often 
in getting the kind of lumber desired in ade- 
quate quantities. Quotations are held down 
to rather narrow differences, and the list is 
now reasonably steady, with mills quite firm. 
While stocks in yards here are adequate, they 
are being drawn upon more freely. For- 
eign trade is slow. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—Hand-to- 








mouth buying continues in the southern hard- 
inquiries are being re- 


wood market. More 


ceived from furniture factories, wholesalers 
and flooring manufacturers. There is better 
inquiry from overseas, and several good con- 


tracts were received from the United King- 
dom. Prices are unsettled and weak, with 
business highly competitive. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., March 17.—The hardwood 
demand has increased to a fair extent anda 
number of industries are now adding more 
extensively to their stocks than for weeks. 
The price situation is not satisfactory, for 
competition is about as strong as for some 
time. 

CHICAGO, March 18.—Business inside Chi- 
cago is almost totally defunct, distributers 
of Douglas fir mournfully report, for al- 


doing plenty of figuring 
lack of financing 


though retailers are 
on various building jobs the 


holds the ventures within the figuring stage 
at present. The only structures for which 


retailers say, are those 
intends to reside. 


available, 
owner himself 


financing is 
in which the 


still a 
ites on 


NEW 
good deal 


YORK, March 
of uncertainty 
intercoastal shipments of 
market here is well supplied. 
slowly improving, although retailers 
reluctant to come into the market. 

are holding very firm. 


17.—There is 
regarding ri 
Douglas fir. The 
Demand is 
seem 


Prices 


March 16.—The_ up- 
rates on Douglas fir 


BALTIMORE, 
setting of ocean freight 
is an unsettling factor. It is figured that 
even with this passed on to buyers the ad- 
vantage is still with eastern lumber which, 
therefore gets a certain preference where it 
is not a question of exceptional lengths or 
large sizes. Orders for fir are for the most 
part confined to provision for immediate 
wants, which must be filled from stocks in 


| HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 18.—The demand for 
northern hemlock, so many months sluggish 
almost to the point of despair, is picking uP 
noticeably among the retail yards in Wis- 
consin, Michigan and northern Illinois, as 
dealers lay in their supplies for the spring 
trade. The same buyers are taking on stocks 
of northern white cedar posts, mostly 7- and 
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g-foot sizes. The main seller, of course, is 
the 7-foot length, and only a few of the 
longer posts are included in cars usually. 


Chicago prices on the 7-foot No. 1 round 
posts are: 38-inch, 10-104%c apiece; 4-inch, 


17-17%c; 5-inch, 
q-inch, 39-40c. 


NEW YORK, March 17.—There is a fair 
demand for hemlock from regular customers, 
put wholesalers say they are not getting 
much new business. Stocks in the hands of 
wholesalers are ample, and prices are hold- 
ing well. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 17.—Some whole- 
salers say they have never before known hem- 
lock to be so quiet. Eastern and northern 
clipped boards, offered at $28, and random 
poards, offered at $27, are moving in slender 
volume. Bargain offerings from the South 
and West get the bulk of the light current 
business. Trade in western hemlock is very 
quiet, and uncertainty about cargo rates has 
a restraining influence. 


CYPRESS 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 16.—Inquiry for 
common cypress is on the increase, and prices 
are stiffening to a more satisfactory level. 
The general run of cypress is being sought 
quite extensively in competition with other 
low grade stocks. High grade Gulf lumber 
is getting more attention from millwork es- 
tablishments and other consumers, and it 
is finding extended use in the construction 
of the more expensive dwellings. 


26-27c; 6-inch, 31-32c; and 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 17.—Buying of 
cypress is very quiet, with orders mostly for 
small, mixed lots. Up-State yards are taking 
some fill-in stocks, and pecky lumber for farm 
and greenhouse use is moving in fair volume. 
Some finish and factory lumber also were sold. 
Prices are more steady, mills being less will- 
ing to make concessions, 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 18..—Few distributers of 
western pines have any good word to say for 
the market conditions here this week, al- 
though a smattering of orders of course con- 
tinues to come in. There is a tendency, in- 
creasing in strength, among the mills to re- 
fuse orders at such prices as are offered in 
many quarters, not caring to sacrifice ex- 
pensive stumpage to the desire for sales 
volume. 





NEW YORK, March 17.—There is a dis- 
tinctly better tone in the market for Idaho 
and Pondosa items, and some wholesalers re- 
port a better volume of orders than earlier 
in the month. On the whole business volume 
is unsatisfactory and not up to expectations. 
However, recent price gains are maintained. 
There is a scarcity of stocks of the main 
items. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., March 17.—The stormy 
weather of last week has caused a falling off 
in the demand, and western woods have been 
moving rather slowly. Both California white 
and sugar pine are reported to be holding 
about as steady in price as anything in the 
lumber line. Mills are not carrying as large 
a supply of lumber as sometimes at this sea- 
son, and seem to be holding well to the firm 
price policy, 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 18.—An increase in sales 
volume—slight but nevertheless existent— 
was reported by several of the distributers 
of southern pine this week, and the orders 
were coming in from all sorts of customers 
in about equal volume, showing no definite 
increase of retail over industrial business or 
vice versa. Most of the business, however, is 
from outside the city. There is more figur- 
ing on residence structures, but money is not 
available except for bungalows to be the 
Owner’s own home, or apartment buildings 
one of the apartments in which will be oc- 
cupied by the owner. In other words, money 
lenders do not consider a house a good risk 
unless it is the owner’s home, nowadays. 





BALTIMORE, MD., March 16.—Longleaf de- 
mand is fairly up to production. It does not 
seem difficult for most plants to find takers 
for their lumber as fast as it can be made 
Teady for shipment. Most yards here are 
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keeping up their assortments. Just a little 
more interest is being shown in offerings of 
North Carolina pine, and there is more of a 
disposition on the part of the buyers to meet 
quotations by the mills. Curtailment in pro- 
duction is having a favorable effect upon the 
market generally. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 17.—Southern pine 
demand has not increased and prices are no 
stronger, although some manufacturers say 
they intend to quote on a firmer basis. 
Ordinary 8-inch air dried roofers are offered 
down to $23, and $24.50 is about top price. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 16.—More in- 
quiry for southern pine from up-State yards 
and wholesalers is reported, with buying 
showing some improvement, especially that of 
common building items and form lumber. 
Finish is rather dull. Prices are steady, but 
a few items are up 50 cents over last month’s 
quotations. Fill-in orders from up-State 
yards and local and suburban retailers are 
more frequent, but are mostly for mixed 
carlots. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, March 17. 
lath are selling at 
cargo assortments. 





Eastern spruce 
around $4 for rail and 
Very few shiploads are 
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and stocks in storage are 
greatly limited. Shingles are selling better 
than earlier in the month, and the price 
situation has improved. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 17.—Current de- 
mand for clapboards is very quiet, but prices 
are holding fairly well. Bargain offerings 
from the West Coast are now rare. Some 
wholesalers now quote $30 for 4-foot clear 
red cedar. Native white pine and eastern 
spruce clapboards are scarce and firm. For 
4-foot extras in spruce around $120 is asked, 
and for clears, $115, a thousand pieces. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 17.—The boxboard 
market is dull, and prices show little strength. 
Box and shook manufacturers report trade 
from 50 percent to 15 percent below normal. 
Here and there may be found some indica- 
tions of improvement, however. Production 
of box lumber has been exceptionally light in 
northern New England this winter. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards are selling 
down to $20@21 for log run, and $24 is about 
top price for nice fresh stock. As much as 
$26@32 is sometimes paid for selected stock. 


being received, 








NOTES FROM 


WASHINGTON 








Co-operating in Elimination of 
Waste 


Co-operating with the elimination of waste 
committee of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has addressed letters to sec- 
retaries of all regional associations and co-op- 
erating groups, calling attention to the National 
Waste Elimination Campaign, held during 
April each year. The secretaries are urged to 
call the campaign and the principles underlying 
it to the attention of member mills in the inter- 
est of national and private economy. 

The National association has conducted a 
National Waste Prevention Contest in the lum- 
ber industry for a number of years past. Al- 
though the campaign being carried on under the 
auspices of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers carries no prizes, many organi- 
zations have found this activity extremely worth 
while. 

A circular accompanying the letter sent to 
lumber secretaries points out that the methods 
of reducing waste in production and distribu- 
tion are simple, direct and produce immediate 
results, and involve no expensive equipment or 
costly system. Reports from a number of im- 
portant manufacturing corporations such as the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Oakland Motor Car Co., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. and the United States 
Steel Corporation, telling of the saving of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in production 
processes through suggestions toward waste 
elimination coming from employees during the 
annual waste prevention campaigns, are in- 
cluded. 





Trade between Porto Rico and the United 
States proper last year increased $20,000,000 
over the 1929 total, indicating an encouraging 
degree of improvement following the devastat- 
ing hurricane of a couple of years ago. The 
total value of this trade in 1930 was $174,- 
099,280, compared with $154,106,488 in 1929. 
In normal years a considerable volume of lum- 
ber and forest products go to the island from 
the mainland and the trade improvement re- 
ported for last year, even with the gain on the 
export side of the ledger, is encouraging all 
around. 

The forthcoming visit of President Hoover 
to Porto Rico is expected greatly to encourage 
the people of the island, since it will be the 


first time a President of the United States has 
set foot on the soil of this possession, which 
came to us from Spaia. 

Gov. Theodore Roosevelt has adopted a pro- 
gram of “building for the future,” based pri- 
marily on sound health of the island people. 
The President has long been deeply interested 
in this subject, which will receive his close at- 
tention during his brief visit, as well as the 
various economic and political problems that 
are troubling Porto Rico. 





Infection from Splinters 


Under the caption “A Third of a Million for 
Splinters,” the women’s bureau. Department of 
Labor, says: 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” and 
fatal infections from the punctures of splin- 
ters. A recent bulletin of the New York De- 
partment of Labor reports that over $350,000 
was paid in that one State during the year 
ended June 30, 1929, in compensation for 
splinter injuries. It further states that these 
accidents run from the most trivial to the 
most serious, ending in death. 

A splinter makes a puncture wound which 
the layman can not properly treat with anti- 
septics. The result is an excessive tendency 
to infection proved by the fact that 82 per- 
cent of compensated injuries from splinters 
are infected, in contrast to 13 percent of the 
compensated injuries from all causes. 





Topics for Chamber of Commerce 
Annual 


Clarification of the antitrust laws, stabiliza- 
tion of the silver market and: sales taxes are 
subjects of some of the resolutions proposed for 
consideration at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States re- 
ceived from member organizations. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
the National Association of Wooden Box Man- 
ufacturers propose an investigation to determine 
whether the antitrust laws have a harmfully re- 
strictive effect on business and whether they 
should be modified. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce pro- 
poses the coordination of Federal, State and 
local public works programs. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce 
proposes limitations upon the investigating pow- 
ers of the United States Senate. 

The enactment of sales tax legislation is pro- 
posed by the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa—R. Ve Elledge suc 
ceeded b Henderson-Elledge Lumber Co. 
Tuskegee Colonial Lumber Co., of Phenix City, 


Ala., has sold its Tuskegee business to a newly 
formed corporation styled Griffin Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
CALIFORNIA 


Chula Vista—South Bay Lumber 


Co. (Ltd.); T. J. Butch president, sold interest 
San Francisco—Schafer's Planing Mill has moved 
from 734 Bryant St. to 63 Oak Grove. 


IDAHO Kellogg—Smith & McIntosh succeeded 
by Kellogg Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS Pittsfield—Alexander Lumber Co. 
deeds local yard to Terry Lumber Co 

IOWA Hamburg—Thomas Folkes Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Folkes & Poage. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Everett—Lang Lumber Co. 
succeeded by McMillan-Babb Lumber Co 

NEW YORK. New York—wWilliam Bennett has 
109 W. 78th St. 
New York—Stoddard Lumber Co. moving office 


to Jackson Heights. 
OHIO. Rising Sun ind Wayne The Kelsey- 
Freen ; ] | yards tem- 


ian Lumber Co s closing local 
porarily and moving stock to the Bradner yard. 


Incorporations 


Elkhart Lumber & Supply 
capital, $12,000; old concern. 
Somerset—Hurt Fish Lumber Co., 

orporate capital, $9,000; Edwin and Mary Lou 
Hurt and John Fish. 

MAINE Mechanics Falls—A. J. Weston Co 

orporated. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—Florang Container 
Handle Co yrporated; capital, $1,000. 

Edmore—Ex I Grain : Lumber Co 
creasing ¢ m $70,900 to $24,000, 
1d Rapids—Jack Williamson, veneers and 
wood products, has incorporated the business under 
name of Veneered Products Corporation 
$50,000; 148 Louis St., N. W. 


INDIANA, Elkhart 


(o., incorporated; 








(Ltd.), 





de 


Grar 


capital, 





Saginaw—Bressler Lumber Ce incorporated 
capital, $75,000 20 Ames St. 
Saginaw—Bressler & Son Co., inco 


porated; cap- 
l 


1 
ital, $52,000; to deal in fuel and building supplies; 





NEW JE 


Cranford—Standard Lumber & 








Supply Co., incorporated; 600 shares no par valu 
old concern, 

NEW YORK Hudson—Charles W. Macy Lun 

r Corporation incorporated; capita $10,000; 
Alton E. Speer, 12 Milo St. 

Baldwin, L. I Zaret Lumber & Materials Cor- 
poration, incorporated ipita $10,006 lumber 
yards; Jos. Rothman, 2501 Edgemere Ave., Edge- 
ere, L. I. 

New York, King Fortnoy Lumber Co incor 
porated: capital, $3,000; Matt w M. Larkin, 248 
E h St., Brooklyn. 

New York, Kings—Elm Lumber Corporation, 
capital, $3,000; Ernest A. Paulson, 1338 E. 28th 
St., Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK. Hickory—Hickory Chair Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital $1,000,000; 1 merger of 
Hickory Mfg. Co Hickory Furniture Co. and 
Martin Furniture Co K. C. Menzies, president 

Rocky Point—Casey Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000 to manufacture, buy and sell 
lumber, lath, shingles and various lumber prod- 
ucts; J. R. Casey, Rocky Point 

Raleigh—Jeffreys Lumber Co., incorporated: cap- 
ital, $50,000; general sawmill and lumber business; 
W. H. Jeffreys. 

OHIO Sidney—Klepstine Lumber & Supply Co 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; old concern 


OREGON. Pondosa—Grande Ronde Pine Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,000; sawmill: C. H. Mim 
naugh, interested. 

PENNSYLVANIA i—Harry A. Hop 

rat 0,000; Harry A 





ple Co., ir rporated; $ 
Hopple, 3326 W. Allegheny Ave lumber, etc. 

Pottstown—wW n L. Hampton Co., incorporated: 
capital, $10,000; lumber and building supplies; old 
concern. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenwood—Carolina Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $19,000 
yuilding supplies. 

TENNESSEE Memphis—East End Lumber Co 

corporated; old concern; 2197 Central Ave 

WASHINGTON Aberdeen—McKay & Co 


$1,000; logging and forest 
J. Hogan, interested. 
asl & Door Co., 


orporated capital 
products; 
Seattle 





incorporated; 
al, $50 George A. Schulenberg, interested 
Seattl« Horning Webber & Co., incorporated 


anits 
ip 


Casualties 


ALABAMA Alabama City—The plant of the 
] ol Products Co. (Inc.) has been damaged 
} ut $25,000. 

RIDA. Eustis—Matteson & Matteson, loss by 
1,000; lumber, hardware and paints; will 





i ) 


GEORGIA, Smithville—Plant of Smithville Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000; sawmill, 


dry kiln, stockade, 200,000 feet clear boards, 50,000 
feet roofers and other stock, and two lumber sheds 
destroyed. R. L. Varner. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Keegstra Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $5,000; sheds and lumber de- 
stroyed. 

NEW MEXICO 
destroyed by fire. 


Vaughn 3arnett Lumber Yard 

OHIO. Toledo—Swan Creek Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $100,000; sheds, stock and buildings destroyed; 
company will immediately rebuild. 

OREGON. Baker—Baker Moulding Co., loss by 
fire, $75,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Manning—Manning Lum- 
ber Co., plant destroyed by fire; had been leased 
to Claude Dinkens, 

WYOMING. Dubois—Wyoming Tie & 
Co., loss by fire, $6,000. 


Timber 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA, Altoona—Altoona Warehouse Co. 
will enter the retail lumber business, adding a 
complete line of building materials. 

ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Babbitt Bros. lumber 
yard opened on East Aspen Ave. under manage- 
ment of R, A. Christy. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Cruz—J. H. Roper and 
E. J. Dabadie will open a lumber yard at 576-579 
Soquel Ave, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Oregon Lumber Co. of 
Baker, Ore., will open an office at 19 S. La Salle St. 
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MINNESOTA. Glencoe—E. F. Dahl will open g 
lumber yard, 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Stockman Lumber Co, 
has started in business at 2721 S. 3rd St. 

NEW YORK. 2dwards—Algonquin Lumber Co, 
(Inc.) organized by M. E. Woodcock et al. 

OREGON. Eugene—W. 8S. Jeans has engaged in 
business under style of Walden Logging Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Tioga—Harris, McHenry @ 
Baker Lumber Co.; headquarters in Elmira, N, y, 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA, Maywood—wWilliam J. Jaeger 
Furniture Mfg., 6000 S. Boyle Ave., Huntington 
Park, has begun erection of a furniture factory 
at 5401 E. Slauson Ave. 

FLORIDA. Starke—Starke Stave Mill building 
a new stave and circular heading plant with ¢a- 
pacity of 800 barrels a day; W. P. Smith, pregi- 
dent. 

GEORGIA. Pitts—A. R. DeLoach, prominent 
lumberman, will rebuild immediately his shingle 
and grist mill which were burned recently. 

Savannah—Carson Mill Works, John Carson, 
manager, is reported to establish a door frame 
plant in Industrial City Gardens. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Lee—D. D. Hopkins 
Lumber Co. rebuilding one-story 60x160 ft. wood- 
working plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—Jeffreys Lumber 
Co. will erect a planing mill near Boushall Sta- 
tion, about three miles east of the city on Norfolk 
Southern Railroad. 

OREGON. 
sawmill here, 

Toledo—Kenyer & Gilfallou are planning erection 
of a shingle mill near Boiler Bay to cost about 
$35,000, 


Molalla—Slyter Bros. are erecting a 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








GEORGE H. DERBY, founder and former 
president of the Derby Desk Co., Boston, in- 
ventor. of the rolltop desk, the extensively 
used self-locking device for desks and the 
disappearing typewriter desk, and father-in- 
law of Wendell M. Weston of the W. M. 
Weston Co., wholesale hardwood merchant of 
30oston, Mass., died recently in Arlington, 
Mass., at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Kervin R. Dunton. Mr. Derby was born in 
Leominster, Mass., Feb. 22, 1847. For many 
years Mr. Derby resided in Somerville, Mass., 
where he established the Derby Desk Co. and 
made it a large, successful enterprise before 
his retirement from active management in 
1897. In connection with his desk business 
he invented many useful improvements that 
are now widely used. For the last fifteen 
years Mr. Derby resided in Arlington, Mass. 
He is survived by his widow and seven 
children. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JOHNSON, presi- 
dent of B. F. Johnson Lumber Co., Linnton, 
Ore., died March 16 after an illness of three 
days, at the home of his son, Raymond John- 
son, in Aberdeen, Wash., where he had been 
visiting. Mr. Johnson was born at Bay City, 
Mich., Oct. 10, 1861. He went west shortly 
after his marriage to Mary G. Clark in 1888, 
and settled in Aberdeen where he lived for 
many years. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and three sons. One of his 
sons, Benjamin Franklin, jr., is secretary of 
the B. F. Johnson Lumber Co., another, A. 
Leo, being vice president and treasurer. Mr. 
Johnson was at one time interested in the 
Nemah Logging Co. at Raymond, Wash., but 
sold his interest about ten years ago. 


HENRY MARTIN ROSENTHAL, president 
of Rosenthal Lumber & Fuel Co., Crystal 
Lake, Ill., died on Wednesday, March 4, at 
his home there. Mr. Rosenthal had suffered 
a stroke about five weeks previously and had 
never rallied. 3orn in Germany, Sept. 19, 
1850, he had been a resident of this country 
since 1865. He worked on a farm and then 
in various stores until about 1906 when he 
went into the coal and feed business with 
Louis Rehberg under the firm name of Rosen- 
thal-Rehberg. In 1910 a millwork plant was 
erected at Crystal Lake and the firm became 
H. M. Rosenthal & Sons. This business grew 
and prospered and the first of the present 
year was incorporated under the name of 
Rosenthal Lumber & Fuel Co. with H. M. 
Rosenthal as president. He is survived by 
two sons, Paul and William, both in the busi- 
ness, and two daughters, Ida and Ella. 





CHARLES HENRY MORELAND, secretary 
and general manager of the City Lumber Co.. 
Canton, Ohio, died in the Mercy Hospital 
there on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 28, of in- 
juries received in an automobile-train acci- 
dent. Mr. Moreland’s machine was struck by 
a train near the lumber plant. Funeral serv- 
ices and burial took place in Girard, Ohio, 
birthplace of the deceased. Mr. Moreland was 


born in Girard in 1872. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Edna Moreland; three sons, Duther, of 
Buffalo, Charles, of Talladega, Ala., and R. H., 
of Canton, and three daughters, Mrs. Il. W. 
Lathran, of Middletown, Ohio, Miss Evelyn 
Moreland, of New York, and Mrs. Helen Head, 
of Augusta, also a number of sisters and 
brothers. He had been in the lumber busi- 
ness 35 years. 

CHARLES HENRY JOYCE, for 25 years 
treasurer of the Tuxbury Lumber Co., of 
Charleston, S. C., died in New York City on 
March 11 at the age of 62. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Jessie Fraser Joyce, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Arthur Glore, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Kenneth Berry, New York 
City. 

Cc. W. EVANS, for many years connected 
with the lumber industry of south Georgia, 
died at his home in Valdosta, Ga., on March 
14 after a brief illness. Mr. Evans was a 
native of Randolph County, Georgia, and 
operated sawmills at various points in that 
section. He is survived by a widow and one 
son, C. W. Evans, jr. 

WILLIAM RILEY ALEXANDER, 80 years 
old, prominent business man of Salem, Ind., 
died at his home there on Friday, March 13. 
Mr. Alexander built and operated a veneer 
factory in Salem in connection with which 
he had a sawmill and box and basket fac- 
tory, and was widely known to the lumber 
and veneer trade. For a number of years 
he was a member of the town council and 
school board of Salem. He is survived by 
two daughters, one son and one sister. 


JOHN H. BRIDGE, 70 years old, operator 
of a saw mill at New America, near Logans- 
port, Ind., died at his home on Wednesday, 
March 11, after an illness of several weeks 
He was well and favorably known to the 
lumber trade of northern and central Indiana, 
where he had been engaged in the sawmill 
and lumber business for many years. He is 
survived by two sisters. 


ISAAC HICKMAN, aged 76, died at his 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., last week. He had 
been president of the West Lumber Co. for 
the last ten years. Born in Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mr. Hickman went to Milwaukee 35 
years ago. He is survived by his widow, 
three sisters, and one brother. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Milwaukee, with burial in 
Battle Creek. 


JOHN CALVIN BUTRON,, retired lumber 
merchant of Columbia, S. C., died at his home 
there March 14. Mr. Butron was a native 
of North Carolina, but had made his home 
in Columbia for years. He was formerly one 
of the prominent lumber dealers of the Caro- 
linas, retiring from business a short time ago. 


HARRY C. HALL, who had gained a wide 
acquaintance in the lumber trade of Balti- 
more as the representative of various firms 
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and corporations over a number of years, died 
on March 10 at the home of a nephew_ in 
Walbrook, a Baltimore suburb. One of Mr. 
Hall’s last connections was with Greenleaf 
Johnson & Son (Inc.). Before that he had 
peen on the staff of T. J. Shryock & Co. 
and also at one time of Granger & Lewis, 
Baltimore and Savannah, Ga. He was about 
65 years old. 





Hymeneal 


MORGAN-TOBIN. E. C. Morgan, familiarly 
known to ball fans as “Eddie” when he 
played with the Cleveland Indians, but now 
vice president of the Louisiana Box & Lum- 
per Co., was married recently to Miss Frances 
Tobin, debutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Tobin, of New Orleans, La. Mr. and 
and Mrs. Morgan have returned from a ten- 
day honeymoon and have settled in New Or- 
leans. Eddie Morgan abandoned a promising 
baseball career at the close of the last season 
to join his father, Joseph P. Morgan, in the 
operation of the box company. 

DICKASON-BUEL. The marriage is an- 
nounced of Miss Frances Irene Buel, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Tolbert Alison, of 
Tulsa, Okla., to Lohman King Dickason, also 
of Tulsa. The wedding took place in Tulsa 
on March 7. The bridegroom is a son of 
W. S. Dickason, vice president and general 
manager of the Dickason-Goodman Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City and Tulsa, and is in ac- 
tive charge of the Tulsa retail yards. Young 
Mr. Dickason has already established a repu- 
tation for himself as an energetic and effi- 
cient young lumberman who is proving a 
valuable factor in the merchandising program 
of his company. 





News Letters 


(Continued from Page 65) 
from yards was very limited. Shingle demand 
was considerably improved. Lath demand is 
restricted. 

The lower house of the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture has passed a bill for the establishment 
of a State-owned cement plant. The bill was 
conceived and passed within three days time, 
so hurriedly, in fact, that no provision was 
made as to the location of the plant. An ap- 
propriation of $500,000 is called for. Poli- 
ticians are very doubtful whether the bill will 
pass the upper house. 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, with offices in 








Kansas City, addressed a meeting of the 
Builders’ Exchange in St. Joseph, Mo., last 
week. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 16.—I. B. Koch, vice president and 
general manager of the Arizona Lumber & 
Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz., stopped in Al- 
buquerque last week en route to Washington 
Woods operations of his company were re- 
sumed on March 9, and it is understood the 
mill will start about April 1. 

The Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill at Williams, Ariz., has resumed opera- 
tions. 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. McNary have bought 
one of the “show places” of Albuquerque, 
“Casa Santa Barbara,” at 1611 West Copper 
Avenue, and have moved here from McNary, 
Ariz., to enable Mr. McNary to be nearer his 
place of business as president of the Cady 
Lumber Corporation. 

The Wallen Lumber Co. suffered heavy loss 
to its yard at Portales, N. M., by fire which 
occurred in the early morning of March 5. 
The lumber sheds were a total loss. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 16.—-Buying here has been rather 
spotted. Contractors report a slowing down 
of estimating, and no new residence jobs. 
Stocks in yards are low, the average yard 
having seattered piles of a few hundred feet 
of each item of dimension, and many bare 
Stalls in its sheds. Most mills have cut their 
Stock down to a low point. Up to ten days 
ago, most mills were getting plenty of orders 
at low prices, but within the last week 
order files have been getting thin, and mills 
are looking for orders for upper grades. 
Flooring touched $4.50@5 for No. 3 common, 
and 1x6-inch common center matched and 
No. 3 shiplap are $7. No. 3 common 1x10-inch 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


sold at $10, and some at $8. No. 3 S4S 1x12- 
inch sold from $8.50 to $10.50. No. 1 flat 
grain flooring averaged $24, ranging from $21 
to $30. For dropping grade of finish, 1x6- 
to 1x12-inch mixed, $20 is an excellent price 
today. No. 1 and C S4S finish finally slipped 
back to $23.50, with the high $31, and 
B&better fared as badly. Rough stock for 
use in planing mill and sash factories is in 
poor demand. Most plants resorted to the 
western woods when prices dropped. Calls 
for white pine millwork show a heavy in- 
crease. Western screen door and rail stock 
for window work are unusually active. Sev- 
eral wholesalers have bought 1x4- and 6-inch 
by 9-foot B&better car siding at $22. Car 
decking, both 2- and 2%-inch, is going as 
low as $15, while sets of switch ties are 
begging for buyers at $17. Boards and di- 
mension are hanging at about the same as 
last week’s. Special cutting has been selling 
well for a few special jobs going on over 
the State. 


Houston, Tex. 


March 19.—East Texas lumbermen are some- 
what agitated over the movement to enforce 
proration of oil production in their territory. 
A considerable volume of orders has come to 
the lumbermen as the direct result of unpre- 
cedented drilling operations in the fields at 
Henderson, Longview and Killgore. Six wells 
in this new area already are producing, 250 
other wells are being drilled, and a great 
many more derricks are going up over a wide 
area. Several fleets of trucks have been carry- 
ing lumber into the fields. If proration is 
enforced, drilling operations will be reduced 
at once. East Texans admit that the price of 
oil will drop if there is no check on produc- 
tion, but do not wish to see the consumption 
of lumber reduced. 

Inquiries are coming in steadily from all 
parts of the country, and a fair number of 
orders are being placed for southern pine. 
Although the sales outlook has improved, 
prices remain almost unchanged. 





Trouble and Litigation 


WORCESTER, MASS., March 17.—The fol- 
lowing official statement was given to a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
publication by A. Wayland Wood, secretary 
of the P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation, 
whelesale and retail lumber distributer: 

“I wish to say that on Feb. 28, 1931, the P. 
W. Wood Lumber Corporation made an as- 
signment to Judge Frank L. Riley, of Parker, 
Milton & Riley, attorney, of Worcester, Law- 
rence R. McCoy, of Lawrence R. McCoy Com- 
pany (Inc.), Worcester, and Carlos P. Dunn, 
of the A. C., Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. This committee of as- 
signees is now working out the liquidation 
of the assets of the corporation. We are 
still doing business and are working on a 
plan of reorganization whereby we expect to 
be able to continue in business as formerly.” 


The offices, storehouses, mill and yard of 
the P. W. Wood Lumber Corporation are on 
Garden Street, Worcester. The business was 
founded by the late Pliny W. Wood, who 
helped organize the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association and served as 
one of its first presidents. A. Wayland Wood 
is the first vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Retail Lumber Dealers Association and 
is highly regarded and well liked throughout 
the territory. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 1343 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the rate 
of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,761,439. Adz finish ornamental woodworking 
machine. George P. Dreskell, San Diego, Calif. 

1,761,590. Setworks. Ernest C. Shaw, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor to Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., same place. 

1,761,663. Boring machine. 
Spokane, Wash. 

1,762,023. Sawing machine. 
ecker, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Co., same place. 

1,762,271. Lumber cradle. 
ings, Perry, Fla. 

1,762,273. Automatic sash machine. 
MacKenzie, Muscatine, Iowa. 


1,762,339. Abrading machine. Carl L. Mattison, 
Rockford, Ill., assignor to Mattison Machine Works, 
same place. 


1,762,457. 


Milton C. Gray, 


Charles I. Longen- 
assignor to Chain Belt 


Edward W. Hutch- 


David B. 


Mortising tool. Louis Uhrin, West- 











[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 


In Classified Department | 


PO Oe WI iicercsacccveureenss 30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line | 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 








For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the’ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the 
permitted. 


Heading 


heading is 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 
One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











minster, Md, 





WANTED 


Salesmen 














CYPRESS & PINE SALESMAN 
To sell rough and dressed red cypress, shortleaf 
pine finish and longleaf shed stocks on commission. 
P. O. BOX 754, Jacksonville, Fla. 





WEST COAST MILL GROUP 
Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock; 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 53,” care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


~—<PLAI 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In employing buyer capable of devoting portion of 
time developing new outlets, industrial trade, etc. 
Only reputable retailers with carload sales depart- 
ment, willing to pay reasonable salary to such man 
need apply. Employed but wish change. Available 
thirty days notice. 

Address “F. 155,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER-STENO.-GENERAL OFFICE 


Man, 34, about 8 years lumber manufacturing ex- 
perience. Familiar with books, payrolls, costs, 
credits correspondence, collections, inventories, of- 
fice management. Available at once. Any locality. 
Moderate salary considered. Excellent references. 
Address “G. 153,’’ care American Lumberman. 


.~vTwressy ~~. 











WISH CONNECTION 


With high class wholesaler specializing in good 
poplar on profit sharing basis. 
Address ‘“‘G. 151,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS LUMBER BUYER 


For some northern or eastern concern. I have 20 
years’ experience and located in the heart of 
south. Acquainted with all modern mills. Results 
my reference. Nothing but reputable concern con- 
sidered. V. R. ROWE, 595 Boulevard, N. E., Apt. 7, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Log band, band resaw and planing mill experience. 
Address “G, 159,” care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE YOUNG LUMBERMAN 


Wants foreign contract. 
Address “G. 161,” care American Lumberman. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 
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Employment 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER WANTS JOB 
With Yellow Pine manufacturer or wholesaler Has 
handled two yellow pine sawmills, also 
excelle nt who sale experience. Will go anywhere 


large 


care American Lumberman 





ATTENTION! LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Position desired by an experie nee d 
graduate of State Ranger School. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in operating, cruising, inspection and civil en- 
gineering ; complete charge of cutting 
operation or own mill on sizeable tract 
of timber references. Complete details 
on request. South or western location preferred. 

Address a 5 care American Lumberman. 


HERE IS A REAL GERMAN LUMBERMAN 
Have 18 lumber experience; 2 
foreman Chicago retail ard, 16 years manager of 
country retail yard fer Minnesota yard Start 


any time Best of referencs 10 ye with one 
n Mem} ver of . 


"haivens “F. 133." care Am 


lumberman, a 





years of 


years 


irs 


rican Lumberman., 





I AM LOOKING FOR A JOB AS BAND SAWYER 
Where they require the best man in the U. S. A. 
Will go anywher No ob too large for me. Am 
also A-l saw mil foremat Just plenty of ref- 
erences F. Né yB L ES, 5218 St. John, Kansas City, 
Mo 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That's why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
than 20 years’ experience, guarantee results. 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, Tenn. 


More 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 

Wants connection with 
saler in any capacity 
Exp. in all details 
Address “D. 162,” 


manufacturer or 
where value can be 
including ass’t 
care American 


whole- 

proven, 

Sales Manager 
Lumberman. 





Employment 


POSITION WANTED BY 
with 22 years’ 
material business 
which is properly 
sesses initiative, knowledge, ability and judgment, 
thoroughly conversant with the fundamental prin- 
ciples and details of modern, aggressive and profit- 
able retail lumber merchandising, fully qualified 
to assume the duties of general manager, sales 
manager or handle purchases. Invites correspond- 
ence with those interested. 

Address “G,. 158,” care American Lumberman. 

See advertisement on page 52. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


A SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 
For executors handling 
For banks or creditors 

ing yards. 
For retail yard 

ment problems. 
A national organization in the building 
continuously in touch with parties seeking retail 
lumber investment opportunities and executives 
seeking management opportunities with investment. 
References exchanged. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 

Address “‘G. 154,”’ 


EXECUTIVE 
and building 
With company 


retail lumber 
desires position 
financed. Pos- 


exp. in 





retail lumber estates. 
agents operating or liquidat- 


owners with capital or manage- 


industry is 


care American Lumberman. 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 

Address ‘‘W. 56," care American Lumberman. 





Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE 
Good dry 6/4—8/4—10/4—12/4 Soft Maple and 12/4 
Elm. Cheap. CASTLEMAN BROS. TIMBER CO,, 
610-11 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, I1l. 


FOR SALE AT OTTER LAKE, N. Y. ON 
M. & M. R. R. 


400 tons medium weight Hemlock Bark Nineteen- 
Thirty Peel. 


Address “‘C. 163,” care American Lumberman, 








SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 

and unfinished. Maple, Beech, Birch, 
Oak, Ash, Bass, Pine and Hickory. We are also 
prepared to make special furniture of any kind. 
THE SOUTHERN DESK CO., West Hickory, N. Car, 


Piling, Posts, Piles 


tte 


WANT TO HEAR FROM PARTIES 
Buying hardwood lumber, cedar posts and poles, 
railroad cross ties and Hemlock timbers. 

WAHL & JOHNSON 
Ontonagon, Mich. 


Finished 








WANT TO SELL YOUR TIMBER OR 


Timber land? The best way to find a buyer is to 
advertise in the paper that reaches the buyers of 
timber and timber lands. THE AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is the best paper to advertise in when 
you want to sell. Our readers are buyers. AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Business Opportunities 


WANT TO PURCHASE FOR CASH 

A hardwood flooring 
full particulars 

Address “G. 155," care 


mill in good oak section. Give 


American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell some- 
thing in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER SALESMAN WANTS POSITION 


Capable estimator and 
perience. Can price 
mate for general 

Address “B. 


yard manager, 
difficult mill 
contractor. 

156,” care American Lumberman. 


of wide ex- 
work and esti- 





POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Good bookkeeper and collector, can furnish refer- 


ences 
Address “E. 152," care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER, BILLER 
Experienced in high c architectural 
also plans and construction details; 
tion with manufacturer or dealer 

Address “F. 154,” American 


ass 


woodwork; 
desires posi- 


care Lumberman. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Reliable, competent man desires position w 
pany 1 nufacturing special mill cabinet 
work requiring th ervices of a man 
handling work from plant to building 
and efficiently, obtaining results in 


Address “G. 157," care Am 


ith com- 
and stair- 
capable of 
accurately 
all departments. 
erican Lumberman. 





MNFG. SUPT. SALESMAN OR BUYER 
Southern hardwoods, Cypress and Yellow 
Years of experience handling large and 
plants and selling, domestic and export. 
trim, dimension and flooring. Age 35. 

nmediately 
Address “F. 150," care Ame 


Pine. 
small 
Knows 
Available 


rican Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED—SASH & DOOR MAN 
With general office, estimating, 
experience Prefer middle west. 

Address “E, 155,” care American Lumberman. 


costing and selling 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber 
industry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED AT ONCE 
horizontal resaw 
engine feed. 
LUMBER 


8’ double bed 
14x20 twin 


JACKSON COMPANY, Lockhart, Ala. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
when you want to sell something in the lumber in- 
dustry. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS READY TO SHIP 
Kiln Dried Hard Maple 
3 cars 8/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
Air Dried Hard Maple 
3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
4 cars 6/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
4 cars 8/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
3 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com&Better 
Basswood 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com&Better 
CLARK DICKERSON’ Reed City, Michigan. 

















GRATING & BOX LUMBER FOR SALE 


We are always in position to furnish rough dressed 
and resawed pine and popple dry. Let us have 
your inquiries for delivered price. 

W. T. BAILEY LBR. CoO., Virginia, Minn, 








| 


Business Opportunities 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR MAN WITH CASH 


If you can invest twenty-five to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in a new corporation that has a 
worth-while future this is a ground floor opportu- 
nity for you or your son, Don't answer unless your 
cash is available for quick action. 

Address “G. 152,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE COMPLETE SAWMILL 
Planer mill and equipment. Capacity 60,000 daily. 
Located at Mendenhall, Miss. Write 

D. A. McINTOSH, JR. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD—AKRON, 


Lumber, Sash, Doors and Trim present replace- 
ment price. Machinery, trucks, etc., at standard 
depreciation. All lumber under cover. Total value 
approximately $125,000.00. Long time lease at 
right price. Blanket Rate Fire Insurance 45.5. 
Yard has always had good prestige. This is an 
exceptional opportunity to buy a yard of this kind 
with a good future at present low prices. 
Address: THE BANKERS GUARANTEE TITLE 
& TRUST COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 








OHIO 





FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Near Milwaukee, Wis., in excellent farming and 
resort section. Good annual sales, Has always 
made fine return on investment. 

Address “‘W. 8,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE ONLY YARD IN CENTRAL ILL. TOWN 
Small property investment, clean well balanced 
stocks building materials. 

Address “D. 158,” care American Lumberman, 





RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD FOR SALE 
In fast growing section of northern New Jersey 
yard established over fifty years. No competition. 
Good educational town. 

Address “G. 150," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER PLANT FOR SALE 


A modern remilling plant, with dry 
track facilities and yard space. Nice 
ness connected and good growing trade. 
opportunity. 
Address “G 


kiln, good 
retail busi- 
Excellent 


156,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD IN CENTRAL ILL. 
Small property investment. Doing a good business. 
Address “G, 160," care American Iumberman, 











